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SKELETTA RECOMMISSIONED. 


BY ISOBEL JAMIESON, 


ALL winter Jack and I were 
rather at cross-purposes—not, 
of course, that Jack knew it! 
With complete unconsciousness 
of any lack of enthusiastic 
response from me, he cheer- 
fully passed most evenings and 
every Sunday talking about 
and making plans for Skeletia’s 
reappearance in the summer. 
In return, I read aloud notices 
from the papers of glorious 
foreign tours (prices generally 
unspecified) and advertisements 
of seemingly ideal cottages in 
the country, and met with 
much the same response—un- 
interested ‘‘ ahs ” and “ m’ms.” 
Jack is used to my doing a 
good deal of talking without 
any fixed intent to it, and when 
uninterested withdraws his seri- 
ous attention ; but I dare not 
do this with his prattlings, how- 
éver monotonously maritime. 
Sometime I may make an as- 
senting grunt) too;many, and 
find myself committed to a 
‘, VOL, COXVI.—NO, MCCCY. 


scheme for lighting Skeletta 
with acetylene, or installing a 
hot-water system! No knight 
of chivalry could have been 
more tediously one-ideaed about 
his Lady Fair than the White 
Knight about his Lady Skeletia ! 
I suppose it never occurred to 
either of them that their hearers 
could possibly be any less en- 
thusiastic! Yet I never had 
quite the heart—or was it 
merely nerve ?—to say plainly 
and succinctly: “Oh, take 
the nasty boat away; I don’t 
want any boat to-day—or any 
other day.” And the uncon- 
scious one went on making 
plans for her and me—but al- 
ways combined ! 

In the pent-up bitterness of 
my heart I said something of 
what I felt one evening when 
the Don was dining with us 
and the inevitable subject came 
up. Pained and surprised, he 
said— 

“But, my dear lady, are 
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you seriously wishing me to 
believe that you do not care 
for sailing?’ And the ques- 
tion cleared my own mind on 
the subject, for with almost 
equally pained surprise I an- 
swered— 

“Of course not—I love sail- 
ing.” 

“Then ? ”’ the puzzled frown 
deepening. 

“But. I hate cooking; I 
loathe washing-up, and the 
foc’s’le gives me curvature of 
the spine.” 

The Don was sympathetic 
and relieved ; but with a glance 
at Jack, who was busy making 
ornamental ends to new man- 
ropes, he murmured— 

“Tt is as well, perhaps, that 
Jack does not always listen to 
half you say.” 

But in this instance he had 
listened more than we thought, 
for Skeletia vanished from his 
talk for some time after this, 
and I, partly from perversity, 
perhaps, but chiefly from a 
guilty conscience, began to miss 
her. 

This could not go on long; 
neither puzzlement nor pique 
could keep. Jack off his pet 
subject, but now it took the 
form of endless splendid ideas 
to save me work in the foc’s’le ! 
It was very sweet of him, of 
course, but I began to feel 
like the super - domesticated 
mother of the Swiss Family 
Robinson: when all the rest 
started out for glorious en- 
counters with interesting ani- 
mals and educative plants, she 
remained behind as a matter 
of course, and was duly elated 


[July 


when, on their return, papa 
presented her with something 
new to cook in or to sew with ! 

All that happened was that 
I gave up drawing Jack’s atten- 
tion to the Shipping or Estate 
notices, but pored over them 
alone, a8 Over a secret sorrow. 
It was no doubt a far, far 
better thing I was going to do 
—but then I had done it 
before ! 

The virtue was rewarded. A 
“bull,” a “ bear,” or perhaps 
a “stag” did something un- 
foreseen but pleasing in the 
Stock Exchange Circus. In 
fiction it is as easy to make 
one’s hero a millionaire as 
anything less, but in real life 
one is exceedingly pleased with 
£100, or, to continue zoologi- 
cally, even a “pony”! And 
it was something between the 
one and the other that Jack 
triumphantly acquired. My 
rapture was modified; for I 
knew that no 
method of spending it would 
occur to Jack but to lay it 
at the feet, so to speak, of 
Skeletta, and some more com- 
plicated labour-saving horror 
would be given to me, and we 
would cruise for an extra fort- 
night. 

Iwas wrong. The money was 
laid at my feet. Of course 
Skeletta was involved in it, and 
by that much I was right, but 
for once she was a secondary 
consideration. The money 
would be spent in Skeletia, but 
for me, for—we should have a 
crew! Like every granted 
human wish, I began at once 
to see the disadvantages! A 


alternative . 
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crew would occupy the loathed 
foe’s’le instead of me—but it 
would also occupy the foc’s’le 
berths instead of our friends ! 

“Tf one could only contrive 
to get a collapsible crew,” I 
sighed. Words of ill omen! 
They came back to us ofttimes 
to mock us ! 

Most yachts fit out in May, 
and their crews are engaged to 
put through that lengthy job. 
This was another bright pros- 
pect for me, though a gloomy 
one for Jack, who hated to 
think of mere hirelings enjoy- 
ing all the glorious rummag- 
ings and pulley-haulings that 
fitting out entails! As we 
could not get away till July, 
not even I could see any sense 
in paying a crew to loaf at our 
expense for two months. 

“Plenty of good men who 
will be glad enough of the job 
when we start,’ was Jack’s 
verdict. I believed him. 

“Poor Isobel; poor simple 
Isobel ! ”’ 

We found we could not get 
the D.W. to come with us, as 
he had “a previous engage- 
ment,”’ which, being  inter- 
preted, meant he hoped. to 
have one to announce ! 

I am afraid the D.W. con- 
siders me lacking in “soul” 
and “womanly sweetness,” 
chiefly, I think, from my want 
of appreciation of matters Kel- 
tic. Also I occasionally argue 
in defence of my own opinion 
instead of humbly adopting 
his, and he is of those who 
think a really nice woman is 
necessarily rather a fool. At 
one of our last verbal scrap- 


pings he ended by remarking, 
“TIT have always thought it 
would be a mistake to marry a 
clever woman”; and when 
Jack laughingly added, “ And 
since living on Skeletia you 
know it!” I was left wonder- 
ing whether the balance were 
a credit or debit one for me! 

The particular object of the 
Dhuiné Wassail’s admiration at 
the moment was unknown to 
me by name; but from his 
description I gathered that, 
like Weir of Hermiston, he 
found her “‘ somehow suitable,” 
and chiefly from her having 
what they both mistakenly 
thought an ornament to woman 
—a weak head ! 

For that or other reasons, 
the good D.W. was preparing 
to be co-guest with this merit- 
orious damsel at as many coun- 
try houses as he could manage 
to get invited to, and Skeletta 
would know him no more. 

But the Don was delighted 
to come, and more of my way 
of thinking about the pro- 
fessional crew than of Jack’s. 
The poor man was always so 
anxious to help with the 
“‘chores,’”’ and so unfailingly 
useless at them that he worried 
himself without helping any 
one else, but now he and I 
could “just talk ” without our 
Skipper’s justified strictures on 
our laziness. The Don said— 

“You and I, madame, will 
supply the Celtic element in 
happy contrast to our English 
host.” 

I disclaimed the slightest 
Oeltic tendency, thinking of the 
D.W. and his unappreciated 
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Gaelic, but the Don went 
on— 

** Perhaps I should have said 
Latin to explain myself, but I 
was thinking of Kipling’s lines— 
‘And while the Celt is talking from 

Valencia to Kirkwall, 

The English—ah, the English |—don’t 
say anything at all !’” 


In accordance with the maxim 
that we needs must love the 
highest when we know it, Jack 
has a conviction that every 
one must enjoy yachting when 
they try it—the difficulty is to 
get the right people to want to 
try it! To explain all the 
joys of it to a man who finishes 
with saying, “‘ But what do you 
do all day ?’ must be as trying 
to Jack’s ardent soul as atheism 
to a religious proselytiser ! 

With those difficulties, why 
not go alone, one might say— 
and it would probably be a 
motorist who said so. The 
larger the car, the oftener one 
sees it mostly empty, although 
it takes less love for one’s 
fellow-creature to suffer it to 
sit beside one than to live with 
it, night and day, in close 
proximity! The sailing fra- 
ternity is rather more hos- 
pitable, or more fanatical, but 
for whichever reason it seemed 
to us unthinkable to have an 
empty berth on Skeletta. 

At last we thought the Lord 
had provided a ram, in the 
form of an old friend of Jack’s, 
home from India. We had him 
to dine—showed him photo- 
graphs, covered the table with 
charts, gave him a glowing 
account of our last cruise—Miss 
Keatley and all—and Jack even 
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showed him his latest device 
for washing potatoes with the 
least amount of labour; who 
could have resisted an invita- 
tation to come too? Our 
guest was not an exuberant 
talker, but at the end of an 
hour or so he managed to get 
in @ word. 

“My dear fellow, your pic- 
ture of an ideal summer has been 
most adequately expressed ; 
there is, as far as I can see, 
only one drawback, and that 
is this climate. I am like the 
Frenchman who visited one of 
our triste London Exhibitions, 
and asked, ‘Je viens d’arriver. 
Ou est la sortie?’ I am just 
home, and I am going off 
again a8 soon as may be; 
nothing north of the Mediter- 
ranean is any good to me. 
But if you really want some 
one who is keen on being un- 
comfortable—I mean keen on 
any sporting offer,—what about 
my boy? He’s only eighteen, 
but what he lacks in age he 
makes up in adaptability —a 
quality I have not enough of 
for your purposes. Anyhow, 
if you get no one else” (he 
seemed to take a low view of 
the probable popularity of our 
invitation !), “‘and care to risk 
it, you can let me know ”; and 
he left it at that. 

The more I thought of it, 
the more the idea smiled to me. 
Jack has a barely repressed 
passion for teaching, which does 
not get an encouraging outlet 
in the Stock Exchange, and 
my early enthusiasm for being 
taught is fading away. So it 
seemed to me a boy from col- 
lege would be not only keen 
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and strong physically, but very 
biddable, and would gratefully 
absorb all the information that 
always oozes, and sometimes 
gushes, out of Jack. Again I 
say, ‘Poor simple Isobel!” 
But I did not say it then; I 
went on encouraging Jack to 
ask the youth—and he began 
to feel a sort of missionary zeal 
about him. 

“* Like all these young idiots, 
I suppose he would spend the 
summer dashing about the coun- 
try on a motor-bike, or en- 
dangering the moors to decent 
men ; much better for him to 
learn a bit about a boat— 
though, of course, he can’t 
learn much in a month, though 
he'll think he knows every- 
thing.” 

Jack proved rather nearer 
the mark than I, which seems 
strange, but after all he must 


once have been a boy of eigh- 


teen himself, and remembered 
it subconsciously. 


The youth came to see us 
—came, and conquered me at 
least. Jack was a shade less 
enthusiastic, as he found the 
boy’s only experience with boats 
was with motors—and motors 
to a sailing enthusiast are as 
worms to the dry-fly man! 
But the youth seemed a good 
youth, and Jack began to look 
upon him as a brand worth 
saving from the burning, the 
which he would think a suit- 
able end for the Devotees of 
the Internal Combustion God. 

Jack could not get away till 
July, so I went to Skeletta’s 
seaside cupboard by myself in 
the middle of June. After one 
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summer’s practice, and a long 
winter’s theories, I felt quite 
capable of seeing the ship put 
in commission. 

Skeletia was in the water all 
right, with her main features 
apparently in place; but when 
I saw how much had been left 
in the store, I could not but 
fear that there were too many 
wheels over, a8 in amateur 
clock-mending. Jack, I was 
sure, would find lists of vital 
things undone. I had a little 
list of the more probable ones 
which certainly would be 
missed, and counted on this 
to invest me with importance 
in the eyes of the crew. While 
I was stumbling about the 
yard with the Boss, Skeletta’s 
dinghy came ashore, and I 
found myself gazing at that 
wonderful, longed-for, expen- 
sive luxury, the crew! The 
Boss said they were the crew. 
I could not have guessed it. 
In the innocence of my inex- 
perience I had pictured them 
as smart naval-looking beings, 
garbed in blue uniforms with 
brass buttons, or at least 
jaunty-looking jerseys bearing 
Skeletia’s name proudly on their 
chests. 

‘Duncan Donaldson, the 
Skipper,” said the Boss— 
“and Peter M‘Caskin, the 
Mate.” 

The former, being a perma- 
nent Highlander as well as a 
temporary skipper, and so on 
a footing of solemn equality, 
shook hands with me, but 
Peter, being but a local pro- 
duction, merely grinned like an 
embarrassed sheep instead. In 
neither was there any sign or 
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promise of yachting attire— 
nothing could have been less 
like a ‘‘ snapshot from Cowes ” 
or ‘“‘ the Clyde yachting season ”’ 
pictures in the illustrated 
weeklies. Donaldson was ar- 
rayed in a collarless flannel 
shirt of indeterminate hue, for- 
tunately partially covered by 
a waistcoat with a dubious 
past, and his head-gear was a 
depressed remnant of a “‘ peaked 
cap.” Jack had warned me 
that I would know the Skipper 
from his inferior satellite by 
this precious possession —a 
“peaked cap”—or, in ordi- 
nary parlance, a yachting-cap, 
the more menial second hand 
—or the third, fourth, fifth, 
or sixth hands, being only 
adorned with round caps, no 
more glorious than an ordinary 
sailor’s ! 

No such insignia of servi- 
tude graced the touzled head 
of Peter MacOaskin—but a 
loathsome creation in checks, 
which made me think of the 
bowsprit which got mixed 
with the rudder sometimes, as 
he wore it with the peak down 
the neck! On his body he 
wore @ yacht-hand’s jersey right 
enough, but the yacht’s name 
was not Skeletia, nor was it 
worn in front, but behind! 
I gathered that this was from 
the last boat he served, and if 
he were not exactly off with 
the old love before being on 
with the new, he had at least 
turned his back on her ! 

I started off on my list of 
questions, to each of which 
Duncan answered with soothing 
gentleness— 


“Yess, yess; that will pe 
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quite right,” as though speak- 
ing to a delirious child. 

Peter evidently considered 
that they also serve who only 
stand and grin, and between 
them my small stock of con- 
fidence in my nautical know- 
ledge died away. During the 


‘winter I had become quite 


glib about garboards and strin- 
ger, and hanging knees, and 
suchlike; but now I began 
to doubt if such things were 
really more probable than they 
sounded! A little more grin- 
ning and soothing, and I fell 
back on the Sweet Woman’s 
way of describing rather than 
cataloguing, and even _reef- 
points were in danger of be- 
coming “‘ those funny little bits 
of string on the sail.” 

After my arrival the clothes 
question became less acute. 
Skeletia’s own name and desig- 
nation burned in red letters on 
her servitor’s chest, and the 
Skipper wore a collar, and a 
waistcoat gorgeous with those 
longed-for brass buttons — a 
happier waistcoat than the last, 
I hope, for it had no apparent 
history. 

Jack, the Don, and the 
Youth were all to arrive to- 
gether, and I had lengthy 
instructions beforehand from 
Jack to ensure everything be- 
ing ready to start at once. 
I humbly put them before 
“Tuncan,’”’ so my recital had 
an obligato of ‘“‘ Yess, yess, 
chust so’s.” 

We had all our provisions, 
I knew, as I had personally 
unpacked mighty boxes from 
the stores, strewing the sur- 
rounding sea with straw, paper, 
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and empty boxes in a manner 
worthy of the average tripper 
picnicking in a private park! 
The sea does not really like it 
either, I believe, but the tidy- 
ing tides are more patient and 
efficient than any keeper or 
gardener, 

Jack had done some of the 
grocery - ordering himself this 
year—on the principle that it 
is better to go bankrupt for a 
sheep than a lamb, and having 
got the sheep disguised as a 
crew, we might as well have 
what lamb we wanted to eat, 
or, a8 he summarised it, “even 
@ 8’nice s’mince-pie.” The only 
verse Jack ever seems to re- 
member arises ghost-like from 
the pantomine “hits ’”’ of sev- 
eral years before. I once, for 
one breathless moment, thought 
he was reading Browning, for 
he was poring over a little blue 
book exactly the same as the 
one I was reading, ‘The Ring 
and the Book.’ I sat very 
quiet, so as not to interrupt 
him, though I longed to know 
which of Browning’s poems had 
so unexpectedly absorbed him. 
Perhaps he was even thinking 
of my patient anxious efforts 
to profit by all his expositions 
of sea-learning as he read— 


‘‘Teach me, only teach Love, as I 
ought, 

I will speak thy speech, Love, think 
thy thought” 


—thoughts of grommets and 
gaskets, and bights and hitches, 
I suppose! I tried to remem- 
ber if Browning had written 
anything about boats, but could 
only remember “‘ A Last Ride ”’ 
—no First Sail Together, though 
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it would be quite a good sub- 
ject for forcible cacophonous 
writing! When I could bear 
conjecture no more, I asked him 
quietly and sympathetically, 
‘“What are you reading, Jack?” 

The absorbed attention hardly 
relaxed enough to answer ; then 
he said— 

““* Notes on Bilge Disinfec- 
tion.’ ” 

I was cast down, but should 
not have been surprised. If 
he had been reading Browning, 
his final comment might still 
have been “ Bilge!” 

To go back to the thought 
before last, Jack’s groceries con- 
sisted of all the nicest things 
we know of, in tins or jars— 
beginning with Caviare, and 
going on with many more I 
had never heard of, such as 
Euchred figs; but no: doubt 
Jack would know all about 
them, I thought. 

The crew and I were com- 
missioned to get to Lamlash, 
and the others would join us 
there, as it is a good starting- 
place for going round the Mull 
of Kintyre, which we intended 
to do, instead of going through 
the paint-rubbing, temper- 
straining canal. 

To me this seemed a high 
adventure! Just myself and 
acrew! Pretending it was all 
an everyday matter is not 
merely protective colouring: 
it adds to the inside joy in the 
unusual. If one let it come 
to the surface it might ooze 
through and evaporate ! 

It was a glorious day, with 
@ nice amateur breeze, and 
everything went so beautifully 
I could not help wondering 
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what would be found to be 
wrong! I do not mean I 
feared the jealous gods—a half 
day’s sail is within the per- 
mitted dole of human happi- 
ness !—but I did fear the White 
Knight’s first inspection of us ! 
The boat seemed to me to have 
the usual number of sails and 
ropes; but I had learned by 
now enough to know that 
merely looking all right was a 
small matter, and somehow 
the new Skipper’s inevitable 
Yess, yess,” had ceased to 
reassure me. Then even if our 
zeal could no respite know (and 
I am conscious of having taken 
several respites from Skeletta), 
could a White Knight’s tender 
care cease towards—his pre- 
cious yacht ? 

At Lamlash we anchored 
quite close to the pier, which 
Tuncan assured me was the 
right place, though to me both 
the bottom and the incoming 
steamers seemed too close. 
When the steamer with our 
people on board arrived, they 
passed within speaking dis- 
tance, and I tried to believe 
that some of the open ecstasy 
of Jack’s expression was meant 
for me! I leant negligently 
against the boom, and waved 
to them, and tried not to look 
as conscious as I was of all 
the interested passengers, while 
remembering very clearly what 
a charming picture Skeletta 
makes as one approaches her 
like that. How all the people 
on board must be admiring 
her and envying me! One 
second more and they probably 
did neither, for Skeletta sud- 
denly rolled violently to the 
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too-near steamer’s waves, and 
I had to clutch the boom in 
my arms to keep my balance, 
and she and I together must 
have looked like an absurd 
mechanical toy! I am really 
sorry for Skeletta when she 
suffers the indignity of being 
rolled. In herself she is so 
dignified, and her movements 
when sailing so graceful in 
the roughest sea, that it is an 
insult and a libel on her when 
her anchored peace is rudely 
disturbed. Incidentally my 
own native dignity and grace 
suffered a little too ! 

Our dinghy, with both men, 
had gone to fetch the Owner 
and his guests, and returned 
less saucily than she went, 
for her ten feet of length is 
taxed rather heavily with five 
grown men in her. We had 
not noticed that last year 
when we paddled our own 
canoe, but a crew, though a 
fine thing to have, is incon- 
veniently corporeal. The Don 
said something about her being 
rather low in the water. 

“Not a bit of it,” Jack at 
once asserted. ‘‘ She can stand 
lots more than this—see how 
much freeboard she still has ! ” 
And he put his hand over to 
demonstrate, and the water 
rushed up his sleeve like an 
inverted waterfall. 

“Yes; I do see,” said the 
Don quite gravely, not dryly, 
except in the literal sense. 

Jack leaped up our flight 
of two steps to the deck, and 
with a perfunctory marital sort 
of kiss, said, ‘‘How are you? 
Glad to see you,” and so on; 
and then in a tone of real 
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interest, and almost forceful 
inquiry, “But, my dear girl; 
what on earth have you done 
to her bowsprit ? ” 

It would have been mis- 
placed frivolity to have an- 
swered, “I haven’t touched 
the beastly thing.” Besides, I 
was puzzled. What could be 
wrong with her bowsprit? A 
fellow feminine feeling with 
Skeletta made me wonder if 
she had forgotten to rub the 
powder off her nose. We went 
to the bows, and gazed at the 
feature under discussion. It 
still seemed all right to me, 
and I rather foolishly said so. 

“All right?” exclaimed 
Skeletia’s owner scornfully. 
“Oh, it’s all right, all right ; 
only it’s not her’s.” 

The Skipper was summoned 
from aft, where he was being 
peculiarly assiduous in his 
supervision of Peter’s efforts 
with the luggage. To get any 
information out of Tuncan be- 
yond “Yess, chust so,” it 
required the laborious methods 


of the animal, vegetable, or 


mineral game. But at last 
we got the facts—or as many 
as Tuncan considered good for 
us. Another yacht, whose skip- 
per was a friend of his, had 
broken her bowsprit when rac- 
ing, and as we were not using 
ours “chust at the time,” 
Skeletta’s bowsprit was now 
adorning the unlucky yacht— 
and “‘ Where on earth did this 
come from ? ” growled the out- 
raged Owner. 

“I do not chust rightly 
know the name, but they were 
saying she would not be fitting 
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out this year, whatefer; yess, 
yess, that is how it iss.” 

Jack was not soothed by 
this avcount of fair exchange, 
but more afraid of being accused 
of robbery. 

‘** Nice thing for us if we met 
the man the beastly spar does 
belong to, and we can’t ex- 
plain, and he will suppose we 
helped ourselves to it. Damn !” 

This rather clouded the happy 
home-coming, but supper was 
just ready, and was calculated 
to soothe the savage breast. 
The final touch was to be 
Euchred figs. When this 
novelty appeared in a dish, 
I asked Jack if he knew about 
them, and he said no, not 
exactly, but they looked all 
right in their glass, ‘and 
how about some of that Devon- 
shire cream with them while 
it’s still fresh ? ” 

**A most succulent sugges- 
tion,” the Don said, and the 
Youth opened it with such a 
zest of acquiescence that it 
spurted over everything else 
as well. 

Jack was the first to begin, 
as I was busy serving, and the 
Don is always behind anyhow 
—at the moment he was fish- 
ing under the table for his 
elusive table-napkin. The 
Don’s knees seem either more 
sloping or more slippery than 
other people’s. 

“Well, Jack,” I asked, 
‘* what’s the verdict ? ” 

“Oh, quite interesting,” he 
answered without enthusiasm. 

Just as I was getting a nice 
layer of cream over mine the 
Don leaped to his feet, looked 
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wildly towards the door, but, 
seeing his exit barred by the 
Youth’s large person, buried his 
face in his recovered napkin 
and groaned. I was horribly 
alarmed, and thought of fits 
and ptomaines and mere—mal- 
de-mer. But Jack’s conduct 
was even more surprising than 
the Don’s—he was prostrate 
too, but with laughter, not 
loud but deep! The stricken 
Don looked up. 
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“IT owe madame an apology 
—but ‘a fool would have swal- 
lowed it.’ ” 

Jack’s Euchred figs turned 
out to be pickled ! 

I looked at the bottle they 
had come out of, but no 
warning was to be seen—only 
the remains of the figs, which 
looked deceptively attractive. 
Truly we see in a glass darkly ! 

It was a horrid waste of 
cream ! 


I. 


Our start next day did not 
seem notably different to the 
erewless efforts of the year 
before. Peter had ample weight 
to apply to a rope, but not much 
notion which rope to apply it 
to, and Tuncan was so busy 
trying to maintain his dignity 
as Skipper against the on- 
slaughts of Jack’s knowledge 
that he was not very efficient 
either, and the dual control 
made matters no easier for 
the amateur portion of the 
crew. Having the Youth there 
gave me the pleasing feeling 
of a schoolboy beginning his 
second term watching the mis- 
eries and mistakes of the new 
boys! But not being a boy, I 
had some compassion on my 
successor, and did my best to 
** put him wise,” and above all 
head him: off any levity over 
serious matters. 

When the chain was being 
wound in, he was told off 
to stand in the very nose 
and sluice water over the 
incoming chain lest the mud 





of Lamlash contaminate the 
decks. 

*“* Higher up, man ! ”’ shouted 
Jack. 

** Throw it harder, can’t you,” 
adds the Don ; and a bucketful 
of filthy water cascades along 
the deck, Jack dancing in it 
like a bear, the Don stationary 
and soaked, and coffee - like 
grounds are deposited in swirls 
all down Skeletta’s sacred fore- 
deck! Oh, for the sea-boots 
of a crewless life! Alas! for the 
white shoes of mere conceit ! 

“* Get aft,’’ growls Jack, ‘‘ and 
see if you can make fast the 
dinghy without sinking it.” 

I was at my womanly work 
of “stowing below,” and too 
absorbed in my irremediable 
tendency to forget something, 
to help or comfort the Youth. 
I never quite get used to 
either the beginning or end of 
a sail—getting under way and 
anchoring are both jobs to me 
filled with acute anxiety and 
undefined danger. The wun- 
forgivable sin is to ask un- 
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necessary questions at the time, 
and if I ask them afterwards 
the reconstruction of the cir- 
cumstances and the “ifs and 
ands ” enlighten me no more 
than the post-mortems on 
bridge hands. But I have 
gradually discovered that the 
safest job is to be at the helm 
— it looks nice and showy doing 
the steering ; but there is only 
@ small selection of things 
one can do wrong—whereas 
the number of wrong ropes one 
can let go seems legion. 

Jack had commiseration 
enough not to expect the Youth 
to know the main halyards 
and purchases, but for some 
reason I have not yet fathomed 
any fool is supposed to know 
the topping-lifts by instinct. 
Just as we got off he was 
shouted to, “Let go the top- 
ping-lifts, Sandy.’’ Unfortu- 
nately he chose the peak. The 
Don at the same moment 
obeyed the order instead, and 
I leaped out of the cockpit 
with a yell, as the sail seemed 
about to envelop me, My 
deplorable lack of nerve served 
better than a gallant but un- 
enlightened seizing of the tiller, 
for the intelligent, Skeletia at 
once came into the wind and 
waited for further orders. I 
did not join the happy throng 
round the mast, as the sail 
was hoisted again, and the 
wretched Sandy tried to look 
composed, in spite of his tomato 
complexion. I said to Jack 
later that my heart ached for 
the poor Youth’s discomfiture 
and even the Don’s well-meant 
officiousness. 

“It’s lucky he didn’t make 
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your head ache even more,” 
was all the sympathy Jack 
expressed. 

It was a day of stern initia- 
tion for the wretehed Sandy 1! 
The next little thing to happen 
was when we cleared the south- 
ern entrance to Lamlash, and 
were heading south, the wind 
well aft the beam. Sandy was 
sitting beside me, and I. was 
instructing him in the first 
elements of steering. Although 
I know much less about sailing 
than Jack, I am all the better 
fitted to teach, being near 
enough the level of my pupil 
to be neither pained nor horri- 
fied at his ignorance. Presently 
Jack shouted— 

“Let out some more main- 
sheet !’’ and I told Sandy what 
to do, this being a good first- 
step lesson. He unwound. it 
off the cleat. with conscientious 
alacrity, anxious to retrieve 
his character. 

“Don’t take all the turns 
off,” I warned him, “or you 
won’t be able to hold it—keep 
a round-turn——”’ [ had not 
time to finish. The rope ran 
through his hands. like the 
driving-band of a machine, and 
to stop it by hand was im- 
possible. We were both hypno- 
tised by the disaster, and gazed 
at the rapidly increasing space 
between the sail and the yacht, 
and then the worst happened. 
The rope ran on and on—un- 
told fathoms of it, and—there 
was no knot at the end! So 
through the blocks it ran—till 
it fell helpless in the water, 
and Skeletta’s mainsail was flap- 
ping forward like a broken 
wing. Sandy admitted to me 
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later that thoughts of suicide 
came to him. 
But— 


‘¢ What seem to us but sad funereal 
vapours, 
May be Heaven’s distant lamps,” 


or, in a prose version, that 
missing knot was not so much 
Sandy’s complete undoing, as 
we had feared, but his saviour. 
Jack’s owner pride was 80 
shocked by this dereliction of 
duty on the part of the hired 
menials that a mere blunder 
by a youthful amateur went 
almost unrebuked. Several 
things were said, and in all 
forms, as the dislocated wing 
was reduced. Oh, crew! to a 
crew, by, with, and from a 
crew! But Sandy was merely 
invited to go below before he 
brought the mast down, or... 
This ought to be the end of 
that day’s misfortunes, but 
truth compels me to state that 
it was not. Horror was heaped 
on horror with a dreadful in- 
evitableness, and all concen- 
trating on the innocent Sandy, 
till he must have felt like the 
victim in a Greek tragedy. 
Jack had come aft with 
some information for the 
Youth’s guidance, when sud- 
denly his eyes glazed, and the 
words literally died upon his 
lips—the only language he 
could have used being un- 
utterable; but the Don fol- 
lowed his stricken gaze, and 
said “‘Gadzooks ” with a sol- 
emnity that made that absurd 
word quite awful. I almost 
thought Sandy had preferred 
suicide to sailing, and I also 
wheeled round from the helm 


to see what dreadful sight was 
in our wake. It was the dinghy 
—but no longer attached to 
us! It was bobbing along, 
with the painter hanging over 
the bows, as cheerful and in- 
dependent as a puppy drag- 
ging a captured leash. Catch- 
ing her again was even worse 
than recapturing an errant 
puppy! The mancuvre was 
most masterly in its hand- 
ling, and every one was 80 
anxious to efface the memory of 
the previous contretemps that 
they obeyed Jack’s stern de- 
erees with naval-like precision. 
This was a time when doing 
the steering was not the easiest 
job, and I felt I should round 
off the episode by sinking the 
dinghy, so Jack took it him- 
self, and I stood by and looked 
alert and intelligent instead. 
We got the little creature 
all right, but she bit and 
scratched the paint a trifle as 
she was captured, and the 
anxious culprit got a thumb 
cut open and nearly squashed 
flat by holding the dinghy by 
the gunwale with a thumb 
outside, which is a form of 
immolation dear to the tyro, 
but which one soon learns to 
avoid. In this instance, it 
was only justice, and if by 
splitting all the other fingers 
Sandy could have wiped out 
the incident, no doubt he would 
have shed blood freely. The 
blame might be publicly be- 
stowed on the crew, for the 
knot that was not; but I 
really felt I was the most to 
blame myself for having fallen 
into the objectionable habit of 
being technical in the wrong 
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place. “A round-turn ” is not 
@ very advanced lesson in the 
sea-phrase book, but it was 
further than Sandy had got, 
who not unnaturally thought 
if the rope were round the cleat 
at all, it was “‘a round turn.” 
It wasn’t: it was a disaster ! 

The Don and I took it in 
turn to instruct the Youth in 
the primary knots after that. 
Jack was sulking in his tent— 
I mean reading in the cabin, 
—and with that disapproving 
eye removed from him the 
Youth recovered with amazing 
rapidity, and even became 
rather frivolous. Jack was also 
recovering with a quickness 
rather more surprising, and 
came on deck to comfort and 
forgive the culprit. Unfortu- 
nately it was just at that 
moment Sandy chose to say— 

“ All this talk of ‘ bights 
and hitches’ makes me feel 
tickly all over.” 

Jack’s benevolent paterfa- 
milias expression changed, and 
he went below again. 

I had only once been round 
the Mull before, and not in a 
sea like this, and found it very 
different from most of our 
coasting cruises. The big At- 
lantic swell comes in broken 
by nothing nearer than Amer- 
ica, and it is a most exhilarating 
business climbing up and up 
the rollers, to swoop down the 
other side, while the oncoming 
one seems to be advancing to 
one’s certain destruction. But 
having surmounted a few, and 
hever merely gone through 
them, as I half feared, the 
feeling of strangeness goes, and 
nothing but the joy of big 
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movement and big space is 
left. Still, I rather liked to 
think we were doing some- 
thing great, and said to the 
Don— 

“Going round the Mull can 
be rather dangerous—I mean 
literally dangerous ; can’t it ?” 

“Did you say littorally or 
literally ”’ he answered. “If 
the first, yes; if the second, 
perhaps.” 

This took more thinking out 
than was worth while at the 
moment ; it was more exciting 
to be told by Jack that both 
littorally and literally we were 
now closer to Ireland than 
Scotland. 

We caught our tides with a 
success which always savours 
to me of coincidence, but we 
had to beat up the west coast 
of Kintyre. Although it és the 
west coast, it has none of the 
characteristics of that damp 
but beautiful region; it is as 
low and sandy and uninterest- 
ing as the east coast of Scot- 
land, its beauties being more 
apparent on shore, I suppose, 
where the golfer pursues his 
peculiar vocation—or, rather, 
vacation. 

We had started with spacious 
views of the passage we would 
make. Even the White Knight 
had forgotten to think out 
probable misfortunes, and we 
had hopes of running right on 
to Oban; what is a night’s 
sail with a regular crew? But 
the improbable mishappenings 
of the day had undermined 
Jack’s unusual optimism, and 
he gloomily explained we would 
be safer at anchor, and that 
we would put into Gigha. 
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Duncan put forward a variety 
of reasons why this would not 
be a good plan at all. It was 
not a good anchorage, he said. 
Jack read aloud the chapter 
for the day from the Sailing 
Directions, and that reason 
was disposed of. It would be 
a peety, he contended, not to 
make a good passage while we 
had the wind. Jack ungrate- 
fully replied he did not con- 
sider a head wind a suitable 
one for @ passage. Duncan 
doggedly went on— 

“And then there iss no Post 
Aaffice, and the chentlemen 
will not be getting their news- 
papers or letters.” 

So unexpected an objection, 
and such solicitude for our 
minor comforts, awoke Jack’s 
suspicions. With Machiavellian 
strategy he said nothing at the 
moment, but presently began 
examining the water- beakers 
—then sounding the water- 
tanks—and then asked, not 
the Skipper, who was eyeing 
him uneasily, but Peter, who 
is too stupid to lie— 

“You don’t seem to have 
any water—did you not fill 
up at Lamlash ? ” 

Peter merely grinned. Jack 
continued his catechism— 

“How much bread have you 
got ? 99 

An even sheepier grin was 
the only answer, but really 
none was needed. The Skip- 
per, and many of his West 
Highland breed, seem to put 
courtesy and amiability far in 
advance of so crude a virtue 
as truthfulness, and are more 
anxious to say what pleases 
than to state unattractive facts. 
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Duncan knew we were anxious 
to start at once when the 
others arrived ; so when Jack 
asked if they had plenty of 
water on board, and all their 
own provisions, he soothingly 
assured him that “‘ Yess, yess ; 
that is quite right,” knowing 
quite well he had neither the 
one nor the other, but that his 
questioner had no wish to 
hear any such answer. It 
would seem a short-sighted 
policy, but I suppose, like many 
improvidents, they trust “‘ the 
Lord will provide ”’—and cer- 
tainly in cruising the unex- 
pected so often happens that 
they are almost as likely to go 
undetected as to become pro- 
visionless. 

“We shall anchor behind 
Gigulum,” said Jack, coming 
aft with the chart to where I 
was steering. 

“*T thought the island’s name 
was Gigha,” I said. 

“So it is, only Gigulum is a 
small island off it. Duncan is 
nervous because the Sailing 
Directions say, ‘Strangers 
should not try to make this 
anchorage, but pass to west- 
ward of the island’; but then 
Iam not a stranger, and Skeletia 
is both smaller and handier 
than the craft the Sailing Direc- 
tions are written for. But these 
professional skippers object to 
the less-known anchorages, and 
like to be near a pub. and their 
pals. I shall go and try and 
explain the place to him now, 
but I don’t believe he under- 
stands a chart any better than 
Sandy does.” 

The Don now wandered up 
from below. 
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“Well, where are we under 
orders for ? ” he asked. 

“To an anchorage behind 
Gigulorum—no, Gigulis . . . or 
Gigula ...or... anyhow, it’s 
some name like that—I know 
it reminded me of my first— 
and only—Latin Grammar ! ” 

Jack had reappeared with 
the inevitable chart as we 
talked, and the Don thought 
it best to inform himself first- 
hand of our destination. 

** Ah—Gigulum is, I perceive, 
the name. [I follow, although 
haltingly, what you mean about 
the Latin Primer, but I am 
afraid the impression left on 
you by that admirable work 
was more painful than accur- 
ate.” 

Jack was.not following, even 
haltingly ; he is so sure such- 
like conversation leads no- 
whither, and was concentrat- 
ing his attention more usefully 
on the doings of the long-legged 
dividers in his hand as they 
staggered over the chart. — 

Nothing of any note hap- 
pened at the Gigha-Gigulum 
anchorage, only that it poured 
without intermission all night, 
and the crew, while watering 
laboriously at a burn, must 
have absorbed enough mois- 
ture to prevent their feeling 
thirsty for a week. Jack said 
the punishment fitted the crime, 
but tempered justice with a 
glass of rum apiece before 
they turned in. This was duly 
swallowed at the cabin-door 
with a solemn toast: ‘‘ Sweet- 
hearts and wives ”’—or was it 
“or wives”? I forget. 

The rain managed to find a 
few weak places in Skeletta’s 
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decks, and produced most irri- 
tating drips in the cabin-roofs. 
I had one over my bunk; the 
Don’s toes attracted another ; 
and a third was in the open 
groceries’ locker, and had filled 
the butter-dish and soaked the 
sugar. As soon as the rain 
stopped, so did they, but not 
so the White Knight! With a 
concoction of the evilest smell- 
ing stuff, he prowled about 
the decks all morning, smearing 
the seams with what looked 
and smelt like melted goloshes, 
and sternly forbade any one 
to walk on the innumerable 
lines and patches he made, till 
moving about the deck was 
like passing a test for sobriety. 

It was a dull gusty day, well 
enough for actual sailing, but 
the colour had been washed 
out of the sea and land and 
sky as though with a wash of 
grey, making it seem a different 
world from the jewelled bril- 
liance with which it is some- 
times set. 

I find an occasional dull day 
rather a relief, for then one 
can turn one’s whole attention 
to all the dull things that have 
to be done, but which waste a 
really fine day. There are 
always ‘‘ chores,” even with a 
crew; for although last year, 
when we had none, a crew 
seemed to me the solution of 
all earthly troubles, in point 
of fact they are not, and I 
don’t suppose even the best 
of them would do the darning 
and the letter-writing. I am 
generally the one to want to 
sail for the mere pleasure of 
sailing, irrespective of the place 
arrived at; but the weather 
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left me uninterested, so with 
no nagging wife to push him 
farther, Jack decided to make 
a short day of it and anchor 
before reaching Crinan at Car- 
saig Bay. The White Knight’s 
weather instruments were all 
in a depressed mood, and he 
thought a look at the official 
forecasts would be useful. It 
is quite touching the faith 
Jack has in these prophecies, 
even after years, especially 
when they foretell evil. He 
would have been a_ perfect 
blessing to Cassandra. 

The Skipper was not much 
more pleased with Carsaig than 
with Gigha, and when we an- 
chored there I was not surprised 
—I only wondered where Jack 
expected to find a newspaper, 
for there was nothing to be 
seen but one house and a few 
cottages and limitless hillside. 
As Jack explained once more, 
if I would only occasionally 
study the chart instead of 
merely talking, I would see 
that Loch Sween is just half a 
mile across the hill, and Tay- 
vallich is its capital. Jack 
hates going ashore—he and 
Skeletia have always so many 
little things to do together,— 
so the rest of us were rowed 
ashore by Peter. At last the 
crew would get their daily 
bread, water having proved 
the only product of Gigulum. 

It began to rain again as we 
walked over to Tayvallich, and 
the wind, which had been 
fairly strong before, began to 
come with those sudden howls 
which always make me wish 
I were going to sleep in a solid 
fixture of a house, and not 
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jiggling about at the end"of an 
anchor-chain. We began tell- 
ing the Youth of our efforts to 
telegraph to Greenwich for the 
weather, and he thought it 
would be an excellent idea to 
do it again now, just to see 
how this post-office would cope 
with the matter. 

“That was all very well 
while we were at Crinan,” I 
objected, ‘“‘ but how could we 
get the answer in the middle 
of Carsaig Bay, even supposing 
al answer ever arrived ? ” 

This, he had to admit, was a 
difficulty. But just then we 
passed the gates of a decent- 
looking house, and the Youth 
had a bright idea. 

“Why not ask the people 
here to take in the answer, and 
then we can send a man ashore 
for it ?” 

I was slightly diffident about 
making any such suggestion 
to the unknown inmates of an 
unknown house, but eighteen- 
years-old is not so shy. 

“Oh, IT’ll arrange it in a 
brace of shakes,’’ and he turned 
and left the Don and me, 
dubious and wet, at the gate. 

The Don spoke— 

“Our state of mind is, I 
imagine, what is implied by 
the Scotch term ‘ blate,’ though 
why a nation so little troubled 
with the defect should have a 
special word for it, I do not 
know.” 

The unblate Sandy now re- 
turned, whistling, looking pink 
and pleased. 

“That’s all right. They’re 
going to take it in all right.” 

Tayvallich, even in rain, is 
a dear little place, with a 
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very comfortable-looking an- 
chorage, invitingly so in com- 
parison to Carsaig, which to 
my unpractised eye seemed 
rather too open for comfort, if 
not for safety. We all voted 
to try and get Jack to bring 
Skeletta into Loch Sween, al- 
though it would be a much 
longer way for her than our 
short walk across. The post- 
office proved disappointingly 
enlightened, and accepted our 
shilling and our instructions 
with complete urbanity. Tay- 
vallich, being rather a resort of 
sailing yachts, may account for 
their knowledge, but I doubt 
it. I find it difficult to believe 
that any one but Jack and a 
brother White Knight in the 
Meteorological Office, who in- 
vented the idea, ever thought 
of telegraphing for the “ pro- 
bable weather.” 

We got back on board about 
tea-time after a really battling 
walk in wind and rain. The 
dinghy in a choppy sea is a 
bustling, spluttering little crea- 
ture, and managed to make us 
even wetter than we were. 
Tea, which we all professed 
to scorn when we had to boil, 
set, and wash-up ourselves, 
has become a pleasing enough 
institution, with a slave in the 
foc’s’le to produce it. But this 
time I did not appreciate it 
quite as much as I had expected 
to do while we tramped in the 
rain. WSkeletta had become in- 
fected with Jack’s uneasiness 
about the weather and the low 
views of the graphs and meters, 
and she was fidgeting about 
in a manner which quite took 
my attention off the rather 
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rich cakes, which are the only 
ones which stand a sea life. 
Also, Jack’s golosh - solution 
seemed to permeate the atmos- 
phere in a nauseating way. 
Sandy managed the cake and 
ignored the smell, as was suit- 
able at his age, but even he 
seemed to be off smoking. 

I retired to “rest” in the 
after-cabin for a little. How I 
hate the gradually increasing 
row which precedes a storm! 
Everything bangs and rattles ! 
The halyards smack against 
the mast, and even when they 
are lashed to the shrouds, some 
other thing always manages to 
smack something else; and 
even the little bottles in the 
lockers clap their hands. Then 
the bobstay makes the most 
hideous and ominous noises as 
the waves raise it up and 
down against the anchor-chain, 
with the same effect as a gutter- 
snipe rattling a stick along 
railings, only that in a boat 
the sound is magnified, and 
echoes and reverberates in a 
devastating manner. Then 
there is a particularly ghostly 
*‘ wouft ” in the rigging when 
a squall hits the boat that 
makes me lose a _ heart-beat 
every time. 

I lay on my berth thinking 
on the pleasures of going down, 
even a little way, to the sea in 
ships, when the bobstay and 
chain suddenly gave forth a 
noise which utterly surpassed 
any previous effort, and the 
whole boat shook with a sick- 
ening quivering feeling! As 
I leapt to my feet—all thought 
of possible sickness lost in the 
thought of imminent shipwreck 
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—I heard “alarums and ex- 
cursions, off,’’ which were inter- 
preted as usual by the unseen 
crowd all shouting at once. I 
could not rush on deck, for 
the excellent reason that the 
others were doing so, and as 
my door is also the companion, 
it is not easy to open with a 
grown man climbing up it. 
But even the Don got up 
quickly on this occasion, and 
I was set free to follow. I had 
to clutch the boom for support 
when I did reach the deck, for 
Skeletta was rolling hysteric- 
ally, and the queer grinding 
noise continued. Sandy was 
the only unoccupied unit, and 
was clinging to the shrouds. 

“What on earth has hap- 
pened?” I shouted through 
the various noises, human and 
natural. 

* Don’t know—gone aground, 
I think.” 

If that were so, we must be 
pivoting on our keel in a manner 
to produce immediate disin- 
tegration ! Whatever was hap- 
pening at the bows seemed to 
make a scrum round the anchor- 
winch, and the little Don soon 
got squeezed out of it, and, 
having anxiously surveyed the 
rear elevation of the rest for a 
few moments, staggered back 
towards us. 

‘““Have we gone aground ? ” 
I howled in competition with 
the wind. 

Through Skeletta’s jazz con- 
certo of noises, the Don’s pre- 
cise diction cut through every- 
thing else like a solo instru- 
ment— 

** Au contraire, madame ; the 
anchor has left it.” 
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The scrum at the winch sud- 
denly broke up, and the play 
became more open, so to speak. 

“No good,” shouted Jack ; 
“she won’t hold—must get 
some sail on her. Hurry up, 
man ”’ (to the Don). ‘“‘ Get out 
of that ” (this to Sandy), “ and 
pull in this rope—no, not that 
one! Oh, go and help some 
one else! ”’ 

It occurred to me at this 
point that it was pouring, so 
as I am not a hauler but a 
mere steerer, there was a mo- 
ment to spare to get an oily. 
Needless to say, the others had 
neither coats nor the time to 
get them. 

By now it was getting dusk, 
and nothing less attractive 
could be imagined than setting 
forth in that rain-swept bay, 
full of white horses, with worse 
outside, where they came from. 
No sooner was the mainsail 
more or less up, than a squall 
of extra viciousness struck at 
it and heeled us over till the 
lee gunwale was buried. Again 
and again this happened. As 
soon as the poor quivering 
boat tried to gather way she 
was smacked flat, and we just 
drifted helpless. Then Jack 
abandoned the mainsail alto- - 
gether, and hoisted the foresail 
to try her with that. I re- 
member we sailed into the 
Crinan sea-loch once with only 
foresail, and all went beauti- 
fully; but this was a different 
matter. The wind no longer 
laid us flat, but the waves 
snubbed and checked Skeletta’s 
every effort, and still we drifted 
helpless out into the bay. To 
say Jack had got the wind up 
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sounds as’ if he were, witch- 
like, responsible for the gale, 
but I own I was surprised to 
see him obviously acutely anx- 
ious. There seemed a great 
deal of room still before we 
went ashore on the other side ; 
but the real reason became sud- 
denly obvious::to me, even 
without the chart, which I had 
not studied. 

“Sandy!” I gasped; ‘“‘look!”’ 

All round us the waves were 
breaking white, but for the 
first time I saw a patch of 
breakers—seething white, just 
astern,—and in the low hollows 
between waves, jagged and 
black, a line of rocks. 

“*No time to reef, man!” 
came Jack’s angry roar in 
answer to some misplaced sug- 
gestion. He was just behind 
us tying something round the 
sail; then up went the peak 
of the mainsail only, and Jack 
dashed at the tiller, and bel- 
lowed at the men, now almost 
unseen in the darkness. To 
me he said— 

“Take off your coat ; if she 
doesn’t go about this time, 
we're done, and the dinghy 
will be smashed as well.” 

I obeyed, filled with a sort 
of interested surprise that real 
danger—not merely “strafs ” 
—should touch so holiday 2 
matter as Skeletta. Just then 
the ‘sail stopped banging and 
cracking, and over we went, 
gunwale under—but sailing! 
Then, like a silver clarion, 
rung the accents’ of the Don’s 
well-known tongue— 

“*A somewhat narrow squeak 
—eh, what ? ” 

Once outside the bay we 
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got the full foree of the sou’- 
wester which was responsible 
for our eviction. We ran be- 
fore it in the dark and rain 
to Crinan, where the harbour, 
though small, is at least shel- 
tered. By now, as might be 
supposed, we were all soaked 
to the skin, and, with the wind 
blowing it in, it seemed to me 
we must be wet even through it. 

The worst of Crinan is that 
one comes on it so suddenly 
from the south, and going, as 
we were, like a destroyer after 
so nearly being the destroyed, 
there was no time to take in 
what boats were anchored there, 
but’ just round up amongst 
them, and let down the anchor 
with a run, trusting to good 
luck in default of good guidance. 
But I must not deny Jack 
some iota of skill as well as 
luck, for with his lynx-eyes 
he can, and did, see more or 
less where he was going, while 
the rest of us were still trying 
to make out what lights were 
what. The sudden midnight 
arrival and rattle of anchoring 
chain brought the crews of 
the sleeping boats tumbling 
on deck. But after a few 
halloos and answers we and 
they decided that we were 
not actually going to bump 
any of them, and they dis- 
appeared again. 

The first thing to do was to 
change and get hot drinks. 
Sandy, being a super on deck, 
got the cabin free for his re- 
clothing, while the Don con- 
scientiously helped Jack, and 
I, of course, had my own; 
but when I began to boil milk 
and make cocoa in the main 
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cabin, the Don had not where 
to carry out his toilette! Jack 
had his ‘‘ dressing-room,” but 
as that requires almost a con- 
jurer’s skill to manage in, 
even for one, no invitation to 
the Don was forthcoming, and 
he stood in the doorway look- 
ing like an unwanted cat 
that has been unsuccessfully 
drowned. 

“Take your things into the 
after-cabin, my poor Don,” I 
suggested. 

My hot drinks were soon 
going, for the foc’s’le and our- 
selves—only the Don was late, 
as usual. 

“Tl go and see which of 
his garments he’s lost,’ said 
Jack, “and he can cover any 
deficiencies with his  bath- 
towel.” 

It was soon obvious why 
the Don had found dressing 
difficult. After I had changed, 
Jack had hauled up the boards 
in the after-cabin to get some 
extra chain that was stowed 
there, and had not had time 
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that blissful state of fedness 
and glow that comes with 
peace after toil, port after 
stormy seas, I wondered aloud 
what would happen about the 
telegram we were to have called 
for. 

“The inhabitants of that 
lonely house will be more in- 
trigued than ever,” I said. 
Sandy grinned. 

“They will,” he said, posi- 
tively smacking his lips. ‘‘ For 
I made it sound as mysterious 
as I could, just to make it 
more interesting for them, 
and the nice old girl I arranged 
it with positively blinked with 
excitement when I said we 
would send a man for the 
answer; ‘but not till after 
dark !’” 

** How could you be such an 
idiot, Sandy ? ” I exclaimed. 

‘Well, it would have been 
after dark before we sent, you 
know. And I do think it was 
only decent to give them some- 
thing for their trouble, and I 
couldn’t tip her, you know. 


to replace them. The Don,\ It will keep them happy for 


poor dear, never thought of 


doing so, but had accepted the © 


state of my cabin with un- 
questioning resignation, and 
had tried to dress striding 
over the cavernous hole like 
a miniature Colossus! Poor 
dear! He drops enough things 
about, even when there is a 
floor to catch them; but with 
a deep damp bilge between his 
feet, the wonder is he ever got 
clothed at all. 

When we were all sitting in 


‘days. 99 

I have often wondered how 
long the good ladies kept that 
telegram, and whether they 
then opened it, or communi- — 
cated with the police. What a 
horrid anticlimax to one’s first 
real detective adventure to 
find the “probable weather ” 
for some specified days long 
past ! 

Though we never got the 
telegram, we certainly got the 
weather ! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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YOUTH AND THE EAST. 


Xvi. 


WaALTarR I remember as a 
red country; the laterite rock 
glowed like blood, or fire, in 
the sun. Chumbi was white, 
and my translation from one 
to the other was sudden and 
magical. At Waltair the air 
in the veranda by the sea was 
warm and still; the air of 
the Chumbi Valley was far 
from warm, and anything but 
still. A gale blew, and the 
thermometer had fallen several 
degrees below zero. Yet though 
I arrived comfortably tired 
and insufficiently protected 
from the cold, I found the 
climate exhilarating. These 
transformations are in them- 
selves warming. Besides, the 
tidal blood of youth is respon- 
sive to the moonshine of 
romance, 

I had only one full day and 
a part of another to collect my 
kit in Oaleutta. U., whom I 
was racing, left Sealdah in the 
same train with me. I had 
the same unfair advantage over 
him as I had over the green- 
ticket man. I knew him, but 
he did not know me. His 
valise and yak-dans were in- 
discreetly labelled. “‘ The Tibet 
Mission, vid Siliguri,” invited 
confidence, which, I am afraid, 
I basely betrayed ; and worse, 
in return for my betrayal my 
magnanimous friend heaped 
coals of fire on my head. I 
looked at his yak-dans on the 


rack, and asked him if he was 
going to Lhasa. He smiled 
dubiously. It might come to 
that, he said, if the Tibetan 
diplomatists were stiff-necked 
enough. And it seemed most 
unlikely that the spooks and 
oracles they consulted would 
instil any reason into them. 
Being young and deficient in 
sympathetic imagination, I 
prayed for their continued un- 
enlightenment. I hoped their 
gods would not remove these 
poor devils’ blinkers. Thus 
we might get to Lhasa, push- 
ing them backwards step by 
step as they fought us with 
their black magic, medieval 
weapons, and blank fire of 
incantations. Youth set on 
adventure is as cruel as an 
animal. I hoped there would 
be war. 

I felt in an expansive and 
communicative mood. My com- 
panion and I were kindred 
spirits, and we were drawn 
to one another. I wanted to 
tell him that I was going to 
Tibet too, but that would have 
removed the hope, which was 
becoming more and more 
shadowy, of getting there first. 
The important thing was to 
discover if he had got his pass. 
‘The Megaphone’ agent had 
failed to get me mine before 
the train started. “Can any 
one go and look up the Mis- 
sion?” I asked him. “I sup- 
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pose it is easy enough to get 
leave if you know any one on 
the staff.”” He smiled at my in- 
genuous optimism, as if I were 
a@ camel whose objective was 
the eye of a needle. Half the 
Indian army were trying to 
get on the show, he explained. 
They were cutting down the 
staff personnel most stringently. 
It wasn’t going to be a picnic. 
And where was the transport 
coming from? There were no 
roads for wheels, and a baggage 
animal eats up the load on its 
back in nine days. Only three 
correspondents were to be at- 
tached to the Mission. I 
learnt that the weightiest of 
them was already in Sikkim, 
staying at the Residency at 
Gantok, and studying the mili- 
tary and political situation from 
the best authorities. He was 
not likely to move just yet, 
but when he did get started 
there would be nothing more 
to be said. He was an extra- 
ordinarily erudite and pictur- 
esque writer; he could be ex- 
haustive without being exhaust- 
ing, and he had a knack of 
using all the best words. And 
there was another correspon- 
dent—a dark horse. Here he 
mentioned my name and ‘ The 
Megaphone.’ But this other 
fellow had not started. He 
patted the breast - pocket of 
his khaki jacket which con- 
tained his pass. 

In a way he was right. It 
could not be said that I had 
started until I had got my 
pass. I should have to wait 
for it in Darjeeling, thirty-six 
hours at least, while he was on 
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the road. The mail we were 
travelling by carried _ to- 
morrow’s post, so that would 
be no good. I should have to 
wait for it until four o’clock 
on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. It was difficult to 
conceal my depression. 

A eorrespondent’s life is a 
hard one. My first sacrifice 
was my breakfast. Early in 
the morning we reached Sili- 
guri, the terminus of the broad- 
gauge line, and now the base 
camp for the Tibet. Expedi- 
tion. Here we descended. I 
had half an hour to wait. for 
the little mountajn train to 
Darjeeling, and while U. break- 
fasted, I made myself un- 
popular by disturbing the re- 
pose of the Base Commandant. 
The hectic things he had to 
say about the state of the 
transport on the road from 
Siliguri heartened me a great 
deal. U., who I knew was 
counting on the 8. & T. for 
@ mount, would be lucky if he 
raised a skinny, sore-backed, 
spavined bazaar tat. This dis- 
counted his thirty-six hours 
start. I wired to Jones at 
Darjeeling — it was like old 
times—to lay me out a dak, 
so that when I did get going 
I should find a fresh horse 
between the fiftieth and sixtieth 
mile—from the base at Siliguri, 
that is to say. It was here 
that I should have to show my 
pass. But, horrible thought ! 
U. would pass the horse on the 
road before I started. What if 
he pinched it, or sent the7sais 
back! Nothing would be easier. 
The sais would hold out a 
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dirty livery-stable ticket with 
my name on it. 

Was I not familiar with the 
ruses and stratagems of war 
correspondents? Had I not 
devoured their histories at X., ? 
Now I was one of the gang 
myself, but not half Machia- 
vellian or unserupulous enough. 
U. was probably a desperate 
fellow. Lought to have drugged 
him in the train, And I ought 
to have wired to Jones under a 
feigned name. <A _ horse for 
Tau at the fifty-fifth mile! 
That would give the whole 
show away, if nothing worse 
came of it. Now what would 
Tau do in U.’s place if he en- 
countered that ticketed pro- 
vidential horse? I began to 
feel that. I should never be a 
credit to ‘The Daily Mega- 
phone.’ However, I still had 
a@ dog’s chance. Jones had a 
good stable. And I pictured 
U. flogging his wretched sore- 
backed tat along; he would be 
lucky if he squeezed four miles 
an hour out of it. 

The mail was late, of course, 
on my second afternoon in 
Darjeeling. I waited at the 
post - office for the registered 
packet, At five I retrieved 
it, and started for Tibet on a 
strong sure-footed Bhutia pony 
that could trot downhill. We 
had 8000 feet of downhill before 
we joined the line of communi- 
cations at the Teesta Bridge. 
It was a bright, frosty, moon- 
light night—snow on. the 
branches, and ice on the road. 
But we were soon out of 
frost. The road, and the forest 
smells, and the dripping lichen- 
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bearded trees were delightfully 
familiar. I slept a few hours 
at the bungalow of a planter, 
an old friend, but started again 
before it was light, and found 
my second horse waiting me 
in the Teesta Valley. After 
fifteen miles on the flat, luck 
threw me in the path of an- 
other old crony, a forest offi- 
cer. He gave me breakfast 
and lent me his Beluchi mare, 
a fleet: beast, which had carried 
me many times before. And 
so to Rungpo, where I. found 
my third and last mount, and 
halted for lunch. I learnt 
that U. had slept there, and 
left in the morning after break- 
fast. He had now only five 
hours’ start of me, but he knew 
I was behind, As I had feared, 
the sais of my third horse had 
been trying to find some one 
who would answer to the name 
of Tau. But U. was too honest. 
I smile now. when [I think of 
my kind and scrupulous friend, 
and my base suspicions of 
him. War correspondents are 
not all thugs. In fact I have 
never met that resourceful dare- 
devil bandit of my dreams, 
the composite of Macheath and 
Machiavelli. : 
At Rungli,.the next stage, I 
had gained three hours on U. 
He had rested by the way. 
He and his mount, I gathered, 
were extremely exhausted. He 
had managed to raise a horse 
of kinds at Siliguri, a chestnut 
waler of about 15. hands. 
“They both look tucked up,” 
the 8. & T. man at Bungli 
told me. .“‘I. have lent him 
my tent at Lingtam for the 
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night. You will find him there. 
Twelve miles up the road.” 
I did not believe the transport 
officer, though doubtless he 
spoke in good faith. The road 
would be thick with U.’s con- 
federates, conscious or other- 
wise. He would naturally sow 
rumour in his track. However, 
I dared not take any chances, 
so I waited on the road outside 
until it was dark. The village 
was very still as I passed 
through, and there were only 
one or two lights. My horse 
made a tremendous clatter on 
the cobbled stones. I thought 
I could distinguish suspiciously 
elusive figures moving in the 
shadows—U.’s watchmen, no 
doubt. I half-expected U. to 
spring out on me from his 
hiding-place. He would at 
least leave a spy on the road. 
I waited a quarter of a mile 
outside the village and lis- 
tened. Not a sound of pur- 
suit. I believed U. had gone 
on. But the roar of the tor- 
rent would have drowned the 
sound of hoofs. After that I 
remember zigzagging up the 
khud for an eternity in the 
dark forest beside a boisterous 
stream, leading my horse, for 
I had ridden him to a stand- 
still. 

It had been pitch-dark for 
hours when I reached Sedong- 
chen, the next stage, at 7000 
feet. Here I found another 
supply dump, and a Gurkha 
officer whom I knew. U. had 
not passed, he told me. “I’ve 
something here you'll probably 
be glad to take off my hands,” 
he added, when I explained to 
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him the nature of my errand 
and tie necessity for expedition. 
And he led me to the stable. 
It was a fine upstanding mule, 
the property of an officer who 
had been invalided down to 
the plains, and had left it 
with the Gurkha man to sell. 
It was exactly what I wanted. 
I knew the road up to the 
Jalap-la, an ascent of 7000 
feet, mostly a stone ladder. 
I bought the mule on the spot. 
It was now nearly midnight, 
and the Gurkha officer per- 
suaded me to turn in. “ Have 
a good sleep,” he said. ‘‘ When 
the other fellow comes along 
I'll keep him hanging round 
until after lunch. You will be 
half-way to Chumbi by then.” 
But I could not sleep a wink. 
I lay awake listening for sounds 
on the road. I thought that I 
heard dislodged stones and a 
horse whinnying. I was con- 
vineed that U. was on the road 
again, and passing Sedong- 
chen. At two in the morning 
I could endure it no longer. 
I got up, saddled the mule, 
and started up the hill without 
saying goodbye to my host. 
But the mule made enough 
noise to awaken the dead. I 
saw a candle lighted in the - 
rest-house, and then my host’s 
head at the window. He flung 
after me his valedictory ob- 
jurgations, his summary of my 
particular form of derange- 
ment. I found this abuse 
cheering. In the next few 
weeks I was to hear many 
varieties and repetitions of it, 
for I had entered upon the most 
importunate of professions. 
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It was the most divinely 
beautiful night I remember. 
The moonlight traced poems on 
the curtain of chestnut and 
ilex. As I rode through the 
lighted aisles of the forest, 
half-asleep but wholly content, 
I found myself repeating tags 
of half-remembered verses. 
“Tbant obscuri sola sub nocte 
per umbram.” Or was it ‘“‘sub 
luce maligna”? And surely 
“incerta luce ” or “ incertae 
lunae”’ came in somewhere, 
How intrigued one is by a 
mangled quotation on a jour- 
ney! I must send for my 
Virgil. Here I nearly fell off 
the back of my almost vertical 
saddle. The lines had come 
in an “exam. rep.” at X. I 
remembered standing speech- 
less before my form-master, 
the stern Kalmuck, and the 
recurrent nightmare of being 
kept back at the end of the 
term. And now I had for- 
gotten them again, but that 
awful presence could haunt me 
no more. If I returned to X. 
I could knock at his door 
without fear. What caressing 
names the Greeks had for the 
moon! Artemis. Selene. For 
an hour or two I forgot my 
pursuer. This was the poetry 
of life. The silvered rhodo- 
dendron trunks were like a 
dream of Dante’s translated by 
Arthur Rackham. How they 
lurked and grimaced! And 
then the false dawn. I was 
out of the forest now, among 
the dwarf rhododendrons. I 
saw the sun rise across grassy 
Alps irradiating Kabru and 
Kanchenjunga. It was the 
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delicate rose at the edge of the 
petal of the eglantine against 
the white of its centre. The 
massif lay as much to the west 
now as to the north. These 
peaks, which had always 
seemed the ultimate bounds of 
the earth, I should soon leave 
behind. 

I breakfasted in great con- 
tent with the Gurkhas at Gnat- 
ong, having wangled a horse 
out of them. My mule was 
dead-beat, but I was refreshed. 
I swore that I would sleep in 
Chumbi that night even if I 
had to walk there from the 
Jalap-la. The road was still 
familiar, the little Tuko Pass, 
and the chough-haunted Bidang 
Tso. From the Jalap-la I sent 
my borrowed pony back to 
Gnatong, and drove my mule 
down the slippery khud to 
Yatung, 4000 feet in six miles, 
with cries and blows like the 
Spanish arriero. I had allowed 
myself five minutes on the 
pass to look down on the land 
from which we were tearing 
the veil. On my earlier journey 
to the frontier the Jalap-la 
was in cloud. This time I 
rode through the Chinese fron- 
tier wall at Yatung unchal- 
lenged. At Rinchengong I left. 
my mule in pawn with a Tome, 
who produced a great, black, 
woolly -maned prodigy of a 
beast. I believe it was some 
species of mule, but I have 
never seen its like before or 
since. I should have laughed 
at it if I had not been too 
tired. On this appropriate 
mount I ambled into the land 
of unrealities, and arrived in 
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the camp at Chumbi half an 
hour after dark. I had been 
between forty-eight and forty- 
nine hours on the road. 


The next morning I mega- 
phoned my cinematographic im- 
pressions of Tibet to the British 
public. It was the first wire, 
and therefore appropriately 
megaphonic. U., who arrived 
two days later, generously com- 
mended my duplicity. He con- 
fessed to trying to steal a 
march on me by getting a wire 
through from Gnatong. The 
Gurkha man at Sedongchen 
was as good as his word. ‘‘ He 
gave me a great lunch,” U. 
told me, “ but kept me wait- 
ing two hours for it. The 
dirty dog! He swore he had 
never heard your name. Then 
just as I was starting off he 
remembered it. ‘By the way,’ 
he said, ‘what was the name 
of the man you said was chivvy- 
ing you? Was it Tau? Why, 
he went through in the small 
hours. He'll be at Chumbi 
to-night. You’d better sleep 
here.’”” He did. “I con- 
soled myself,” he added, “ with 
the thought that you were 
probably dead.” 

The equable philosophic U., 
who had been on two or three 
shows, had a better notion of 
the rules of the game. Good 
newspaper correspondents, I 
gathered from him, ought to 
be companionable and inter- 
dependent, and not out for 
coups —not like a pack of 
tradesmen with their eyes 


skinned all the time to cut 
one another out. 


“Tt’s the 
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very devil,” he said, “if you 
can’t lie down and go to sleep 
when you are tired without 
keeping an eye open in the 
back of your head. Think 
of the strain.” I agreed with 
him. I had been thinking of 
the strain. Supposing one had 
to keep it up for months on 
end. These distrustful rela- 
tions would spoil the geniality 
of the show. 

U. had a theory that corre- 
spondents ought to pool news. 
This communal idea was new 
to me. I was half-converted. 
Anyhow, I was glad to find 
that war-corresponding need 
not be such an emulous busi- 
ness as I had supposed. For- 
tunately the Tibet Expedition 
did not offer much scope for 
coups, or “scoops,” as journal- 
ists call them. We had the 
same telegraph-office and the 
same censor, and were never 
very far apart. If there was 
any fighting, we all saw it. 
If there was any political news, 
it was communicated to us 
without favour. 


Chance, however, gave me 
one exclusive coup, but chance 
only. I deserve no credit for 
it. It was the fortune of the 
lucky number. The military 
headquarters and the censor 
were at Chumbi; the Com- 
missioner and his escort were 
encamped in the high frozen 
tableland at Tuna beyond the 
Tang-la, waiting for parley with 
the Tibetans. Access to his 
camp was forbidden. So far 
not a word had come through. 
Everybody was waiting in great 
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suspense forgnews of his first 
contact with ‘“‘the enemy.” 
For the advance of the Mission 
to Gyantse, or even to Lhasa, 
depended a great deal on the 
attitude and temper of the 
Tibetans. It was quite pos- 
sible that they might attack 
his camp. It would have been 
wiser perhaps to have stayed 
with the other correspondents 
at Chumbi, as they would be 
able to cable the situation 
home directly. news came 
through. On the other hand, 
there might not be any situa- 
tion worth cabling, and I knew 
‘The Megaphone’ would be 
glad to have the first descrip- 
tive articles about the country 
between Chumbi and the Tang- 
la. It was probably more 
restlessness and curiosity than 
anything else that drew me up 
the line; but whatever the 
motives, they were undeserv- 
edly rewarded. 

The day after I arrived at 
Phari Jong I was talking to 
the signalling officer on the 
roof of the fort, when he re- 
ceived a helio message from 


But the best coup a corre- 
spondent can transmit to his 
newspaper is to become the 
recipient of coups himself, A 
few months after I joined the 
Expedition I carelessly received 
nine wounds. The Tibetans 
rained coups on me. It was 
Easter -time, and from the 
hewspapers’ point of view an 
exceptionally slack season. It 
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‘The Tang-la,’ which was in 
communication with Tuna. I 
had the impudence to ask him 
for a copy of it, and he handed 
me this State secret with no 
more hesitation than if it had 
been a cigarette. There was 
nothing officially confidential 
about the message as it hap- 
pened ; only it gave the exact 
summary of the situation, for 
which everybody was waiting 
anxiously at home. In ten 
minutes I had sent the message 
down the line to the censor. 
Luckily, he passed it. Not 
only did my cable appear in 
‘The Megaphone’ two days 
ahead of the other correspon- 
dents’ messages, but it pre- 
ceded the official communiqué. 
I was credited, I believe, with 
Machiavellian cunning for this 
stroke of luck. I heard after- 
wards that it bound me to 
‘The Megaphone ’ with hoops 
of steel. But, like a wise cor- 
respondent, I kept my counsel 
as to the part chance played 
in my coup. I foresaw a time 
when a little prestige might be 
useful to bank on. 









was not even a centenary of 
anything or anybody. Nobody 
dead or alive was “up.” The 
other papers had no felonious 
countess, or arsenic fiend, or 
missing heir, or Society divorce, 
not even an Egyptian mummy, 
which they could bring out in 
competition. I became a Bank 
Holiday sensation. War was 
romantic in those days, and 
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war correspondents rare and 
privileged beings. Wounded 
war correspondents were almost 
unheard of ; or if they got into 
the casualty lists, it was in the 
ordinary prosaic way, among 
the “‘ gun-shot wounds.” Only 
@ megaphonic correspondent 
could succeed in getting him- 
self mediswvally chopped up 
with swords. 

It is such @ long time ago 
that I have no shame in 
recalling this fortuitous cele- 
brity. Everybody has forgotten 
it. Yellow journalism was then 
in its budding primrose stage. 
People were beginning to talk 
of it with tolerant amusement. 
Until I was invited by ‘The 
Daily Megaphone’ to go to 
Tibet for them I do not sup- 
pose I had more than glanced 
at half a dozen copies of the 
paper. I had certainly no 
idea of the loudness of its 
bray, or of its carrying power, 
or penetration. When I landed 
at Dover I found that every- 
body read it. The hall-porter 
of the Lord Warden Hotel, 
seeing My name on my valise, 
beamed on me a paternal wel- 
come. He said hard things 
about the innocent Tibetans 
and suchlike “ untrustworthy 
furriners.’’ It was never safe to 
go among them, he warned me. 
However, he was glad to see 
me safe home again. The 
barber who shaved me on the 
icy morning after my arrival 
was another megaphonian. He 
might have been expecting me. 
When I told him that I had 
come from an even icier climate, 
where we had been camping 
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in 57 degrees of frost, he 
tumbled to it at once. Tibet, 
of course! There could be 
no concealment; ‘The Daily 
Megaphone ’ as a popular edu- 
cator saw to that. He in- 
quired sympathetically about 
the unfortunate young journal- 
ist who had been so badly 
cut up; and his boy assistant, 
who was lathering me, hearing 
that he was operating on the 
Bank Holiday sensation of eight 
months ago, nearly dropped 
his brush. 

This was fame, as Dizzy 
said, and I benefited by it, 
directly and indirectly, in many 
ways. It led to a conciliation 
and a lasting friendship with a 
gamekeeper who caught me 
trespassing. I was granted 
the freedom of his preserves. 
Also, for the first and only 
time in my life, I was able to 
get my articles and stories 
into the popular magazines— 
not for their worth, but be- 
cause of their author’s associa- 
tion with certain dramatic pos- 
ters, oases of sensation in an 
era of almost Saharan tran- 
quillity. The editor of the 
most popular of these maga- 
zines used to frank my con- 
tributions with an introductory 
puff. ‘Mr T., the author of 
this thrilling story, who re- 
ceived nine wounds....” I 
was reminded of the clown’s 
song in the old pantomime— 


‘*Oh, I loves a bit of slaughter, 
And the bleed it flowed like water, . 
At the drama as I went to when a boy. 


Wholesale vendors of scraps, 
who are at the same time 
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students of the natural history 
of Demos, and can cater for 
his inscrutable appetites, at- 
tain to great riches. And this 
is as it should be. The popular 
newspaper or magazine pro- 
prietor is not a philanthropist. 
Like every other provision- 
monger, he has to discover 
what the multitude wants, and 
ladle it out to them in the 
gross. It is every bit as re- 
putable a trade as the grocer’s, 
and surely more intellectual. 
One gives the mind the pabu- 
lum it wants; the other the 
belly. But it cannot be done 
with your tongue in your cheek. 
Demos is a very sensitive and 
suspicious feeder. The vendor 
must believe in his goods, or 
he won’t get Demos to buy 
them. You cannot trick Demos 
with stuff which you would 
not have on your own table. 
He has a nose for the genuine 
thing. The pioneers in the 
new commerce who tried to 
study his tastes objectively 
from a detached, highbrow, 
psychological point of view 
failed, lamentably and deserv- 
edly. 

The great mind who con- 
ceived ‘The Megaphone’ was 
not of this order, though I 
believe he regarded himself as 
a@ psychologist, and thought 
that he had brought the com- 
position of a newspaper to an 
exact science. And he was a 
psychologist in a sense. He 
understood a great deal about 
human nature, and he had a 
boyish, effervescing, insatiable 
interest in life. He loved the 
adventure of feeding the mul- 
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titude for its own sake, not 
merely for what he could make 
out of it. And the gift was 
instinctive ; it implied no sub- 
tleties or conscious analysis. 
“He had it all in his coker- 
nut,” as Maurice used to say 
on the Chloe. “It came as 
easy to him as to the old 
Stooard to lay the cloth.” For 
he knew that whatever emo- 
tion this or that thrill, scandal, 
or “story” gave him would 
be reflected in a million faces 
at the breakfast-table the next 
morning. What amused or 
bored Demos amused or bored 
him. He was Everyman. Mere 
thinking could never have set 
him on the colossal pedestals 
from which he bestrode the 
world, if he had not been the 
impersonation of Demos him- 
self, 

I can imagine the lord of 
‘The Megaphone’ . saying, 
** Nihil humanum a me alienum 
puto ’—for he did not despise 
the Classics—or “A touch of 
nature makes the whole world 
kin.” His success lay in the 
ingenious application of these 
mottoes. He had the wit to 
perceive exactly how, and when, 
and where the particular sym- 
bolised the universal. The man 
in the street does not want 
information. He wants to hear 
about things that have hap- 
pened to other people which 
might conceivably happen to 
himself—a lucky windfall, a 
fight with an octopus, a fall 
from a roof, a house burgled, 
a@ murderer at large, brushing 
sleeves with him, for all he 
knows, in the omnibus to the 
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city. He wants his mouth to 
be made to water, and his flesh 
to be made to creep. He loves 
to think of others happier, or 
less happy, than himself. Envy, 
or commiseration, are feathers 
to tickle the ego in us all, ‘The 
Megaphone ’ and its imitators 
kept alive the glamour of Aris- 
tocracy, contriving, with the 
most ingenious avoidance of 
paradox, to feed the herd’s 
curiosity in looking through 
the barriers at the elect, and 
at the same time to fortify its 
comfortable assurance that it 
was every bit as good as any 
one inside. 

In Tibet—I mended quickly 
enough to catch up the Ex- 
pedition and enter Lhasa with 
them—so long as I had the 
inspiration of ‘‘ the last secret,” 
I could not go far wrong. The 
last or first of anything is 
always “straight goods.” But 
when I came home and had 
to discover inspiration in aver- 
age, mean, moderate, and in- 
determinate things, neither first 
nor last, it was a much more 
difficult matter. The good 
megaphonian was always dis- 
covering tendencies, whereas 
my experience of things was 
that they were more or less 
static. This was in the days 
before the great convulsion. I 
was not nearly dynamic enough. 
And, like Pére Noziére again, 
my mind was occupied with 
matters extraneous to the work 
of the team. When I ought to 
have been studying some poli- 
tical or industrial crisis, I would 
be wondering how Benjamin of 
Tudela got to Constantinople, 
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or what other routes were open 
to him, or whether the Basques 
were Iberians, and if so, whether 
being Iberian meant anything, 
or how the Black Jews, and 
after them the White, got to 
Cochin—not exactly immaterial 
things, but material at. the 
wrong moment. Benjamin of 
Tudela was never “up” on 
‘The Daily Megaphone.’ 

Yet one morning, in spite 
of these numerous and serious 
dis qualifications, I found my- 
self literary editor of ‘The 
Megaphone.’ Literary editor 
of ‘The Daily Megaphone ’! 
It was a sounding title, and 
I was rather proud of it. But 
when I told a friend of my 
promotion, he only laughed. 
It was one of those derisive 
little chuckles which are sup- 
posed to explain themselves, 
or if they do not, to imply 
obtuseness in the inspirer of 
them. I smiled responsively, 
though I had not the least 
idea what my friend was grin- 
ning about. Possibly he saw 
something funny in the con- 
junction of the words “‘literary ” 
and ‘‘megaphone.” If so, it 
was rather highbrow of him. 
“Literary”’ is an adjective 
that may be equally well ap- 
plied to the script on a con- 
fectioner’s paper bag or to 
the Apocalypse. So far as I 
had any say in the matter, I 
intended that ‘ The Megaphone,’ 
or parts of it—my parts, of 
course—should be literary. The 
paper included among its con- 
tributors some of the ablest 
writers of the day. What was 
to prevent it being literary, 
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then? I thought of my pre- 
decessors. I was one in a line 
of rapid succession, When I 
come to think of it, that may 
have been what my friend 
was laughing at, the notorious 
insecurity of the appointment. 
If so, I forgive him. 

Many of my _ predecessors 
were brilliant journalists. Some 
have since achieved fame ; but 
they were allowed little dis- 
cretion or initiative on ‘ The 
Megaphone.’ I soon discovered 
the limitations of “the literary 
editor.” The three columns he 
was supposed to edit imme- 
diately followed the leader. It 
was his business to collect the 
stuff, cut it down to the re- 
quired length, choose the cap- 
tions and cross-headings—which 
in my case were generally re- 
jected,—and to get the books 
reviewed. I inherited a file of 
articles from my predecessor, 
which became fatter every day. 
The burning question, of course, 
was which should go in. They 
had to harmonise with the 
other features of the paper, 
and one at least had to be 
topical. We were ready for 
earthquake, or eclipse, or re- 
volution. I remember an 
article on the ‘“‘ Monument,” 
which I found in the file, and 
which is probably still in the 
editor’s drawer ; for the ‘‘ Mon- 
ument ” would have to be 


down in the city to be “up” 
in the megaphonian sense ; but 
80 far no iconoclast has laid 
hands on it. 

Often the file was untouched, 
and all three articles would be 
commissioned from the three 
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persons in London best quali- 
fied to write them. These were 
of an entirely different stamp 
from the rest of the paper, 
and appealed to a different 
class of reader. Thus even 
highbrows were drawn into 
the net. There was an intelli- 
gent intelligentsia who bought 
‘The Daily Megaphone ’ solely 
to read the articles on “‘ page 
4”; and this was quite dis- 
tinct from that other class, 
equally intelligent but more 
tolerant of triviality, who 
bought it because they could 
not resist the itching to see how 
Demos was fed. Or so they 
would tell you, but I had my 
suspicions of them. And I 
have my suspicions of myself. 
Even now when I see ‘The 
Megaphone ’ on the bookstalls 
I cannot resist buying it— 
“just to see’ what flagrancy 
or “stunt ” the eternally versa- 
tile and impenitent corrupter of 
the publie mind is up to now. 
But how abysmally the pop- 
ular Press has fallen! The 
other penny papers have fallen 
flabbily, and without confi- 
dence, to the same methods as 
‘The Megaphone,’ which is at 
least consistent in its sins, 
still the physician who knows 
himself, still the personifica- 
tion of Demos, it must be sup- 
posed, for otherwise it would 
long ago have ceased to exist. 
But what a tired Demos, fed 
on scraps and snippets, in- 
capable of an honest meal! 
Does the physician prescribe 
the diet? Not a bit of it. 
The physician is afraid of losing 
his patients, and gives them 
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exactly what they ask for. 
The important thing is to 
stimulate and not to tire them, 
to give them little fillips of 
sensation, quickly changing, 
like the pictures. The mere 
suggestion of concentration, and 
the patient would change his 
physician at once. His eye 
must never be fatigued. He 
must never see an unbroken 
column. If an article runs to 
a thousand words, his atten- 
tion must be diverted from 
its length; it must be broken 
up and continued somewhere 
else. Though why the reader, 
who is presumably too tired 
to get to the bottom of the 
column on page 1, should be 
credited with sufficient energy 
to search for its elusive con- 
tinuation on page 5, column 6, 
is a mystery that passes my 
comprehension, 

But “page 4” on ‘The 
Megaphone ’ is dead. The class 
for which it used to be written 
has become so infinitesimal in 
proportion to the cinema-edu- 
cated that, commercially speak- 
ing, it does not count. Those 
honest, solid, self - respecting 
columns have disappeared. 
Scraps and snippets have suc- 
ceeded them, generally of the 
faked tendency order; little 
essays in three paragraphs, to 
prove that women are begin- 
ning to love a different kind 
of man, or man to affect a 
different kind of woman or 
neck-tie; that girls are less 
fond of kissing than they were ; 
and that even dog and cat 
nature is changing with the 
times. ; 


I look back now with a cer- 
tain satisfaction to the “ page 
4 ” of twenty years ago, though 
I had little say in the selection 
of the articles. The editor 
was the mind of the paper. I 
grew to understand that it 
was impossible for him to 
delegate responsibility. As well 
expect Old Kroodger to invite 
the cook’s mate to step up to 
the chart-room and navigate 
the Chloe. Shipwreck would 
have ensued in either case. 
As literary editor, with com- 
plete editorial powers, I should 
probably have lost ‘The Mega- 
phone ’ twenty thousand sub- 
scribers a week. The trouble 
was that I was too literary, 
though all the while I was 
afraid I was not literary enough. 
A well-edited newspaper—and 
‘The Megaphone ’ was a model 
of efficiency in this respect—is 
@ most sensitive and complex 
organism. Its parts are closely 
inter-related. Every issue has 
an individuality of its own; 
its features harmonise in a set 
expression, a8 marked as the 
morning’s weather chart. The 
casual reader, of course, misses 
these subtleties, and thinks 
the cargo is just shovelled in 


as it comes along like coal. 


into a collier. This was my 
idea when I joined ‘ The Mega- 
phone.’ I believed that I 
could produce a much better 
paper. Once only during my 
short term of office were the 
narrow restrictions in which I 
moved loosened. The editor 
went away for a holiday, and 
it fell to me for a brief week 


to edit my sacred page with . 
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the minimum of guidance. I 
had plenty of good and ap- 
proved stuff, but I took the 
opportunity of improving on 
it. I still believe that my 
“page 4” was a model of 
what “page 4” ought to be. 
At the moment it pleased me 
to think that I was raising the 
tone of ‘ The Daily Megaphone.’ 
But my satisfaction was damped 
by the return of the editor—a 
very human person, by the 
way, in spite of his infallibility, 
—who told me that my edit- 
ing had quite spoilt his holiday. 

Oddly enough, the article 
which he particularly con- 
demned had been selected for 
me by the lord of ‘The Mega- 
phone’ himself, *but loyalty 
forbade the betrayal of my 
employer, especially as I knew 
that he had not read the article, 
about which indeed I had my 
own private doubts. A rapid 
glance at the title had decided 
him. It was not his way to 
deliberate over things. “‘ What 
have you got for page 4%?” he 
would ask me, and when I 
showed him, the chosen articles 
would be swept aside. Another 
day, perhaps, he would choose 
them himself, but the. dic- 
tatorial finger must be exer- 
cised. It was a pose of his. 
Physically, he was rather like 
Bonaparte, and I believe he 
never forgot the resemblance. 
There was something pious and 
filial in the zeal with which he 
collected Napoleonic relics. He 
would exhibit them carelessly 
as if it were the merest acci- 
dent that they had come into 
his possession, though, of course, 
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one could not help inwardly 
remarking on the significance. 
When Demos called him the 
Napoleon of the Press, the 
metonymic title pleased him. 
His enjoyment of the réle was 
infectious, for he was never the 
great man unbending. There 
was nothing stiff about him to 
unbend, and he was most 
human when he was showing 
off a little. One of the reasons 
why everybody in the office 
liked him was that he had not 
an ounce of side. He was 
immensely pleased with him- 
self and his success, but that 
is a different thing. The simple, 
ingenuous, boyish delight in 
bringing things off is the least 
offensive form of vanity. We 
on ‘The Megaphone ’ found it 
captivating. The chief rapped 
out his orders as if he had been 
Napoleon, but he never patron- 
ised any one. It was all team 
work, and he the inspired 
leader ; and though one might 
not see it at the time, it stood 
to reason that his decisions 
were right. If they had not 
been, he would not be the 
chief, and the voice of ‘The 
Megaphone’ would not have 
been heard across the street, 
much less across the Empire 
or globe. It was a great game 
feeding Demos, and if only 
you watched carefully how it 
was done, there was no telling 
by what leaps and bounds— 
bounds, perhaps, more often 
than leaps—you might ascend. 

In the meanwhile the base 
degrees were not scorned. That 
was the disarming part about 
the performance. The chief 
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liked to impress his young 
men, even his office-boys ; and 
if he took a fancy to you he 
would be full of unexpected 
confidences. He had other in- 
terests and hobbies besides be- 
ing a newspaper lord. When 
he gathered that I was an 
out-of-door sort of person he 
used to talk to me about the 
country life. Travel and fish- 
ing were hobbies of his too, 
and I hardly ever saw him 
without carrying away some 
reminder of this. Years after- 
wards, in the middle of the 
war, when he was controlling 
—but I must not say what he 
was controlling, for that would 
be to give my secret away— 
in the middle of winning the 
war, I might say, for he con- 
tributed as much to the vic- 
tory as any civilian, he neg- 
lected the machinery of State 
for a whole half-hour—and 
this in the holy of holies, mind 
you—to talk to me about 
fishing. 


And coarse fishing at that, 
though he was happier with 
the fly. His brown eyes grew 
bright as he told me how he 
had emptied a pond of tench 
on one of his estates. That 
was almost as much of a 
miracle and an accomplish- 
ment as ‘ The Megaphone.’ The 
tench is a more suspicious 
feeder than Demos, and I 
have never succeeded in catch- 
ing one in my life, though I 
have often tried. Lord M——, 
however, explained to me how 
it could be done, and he offered 
me his house in Norfolk with 
the adjacent tench-pond for 
a week-end. Unhappily, it 
was impossible, and I am afraid 
now that I have forgotten his 
tip. But to my mind that 
tench - pond was symbolic, 
and it seemed a _ thousand 
pities that Lord M——’s tal- 
ent—or genius ?—had been 
diverted to megaphoning. He 
would have made a_ great 
Pro-consul. 


xXx. 


To be an editor has always 
seemed to me an ideal oceupa- 
tion. I should prefer a weekly 
to a daily journal; or, better 
still, a monthly review. Even 
this submissive editorial hack 
work on ‘The Megaphone ’ 
interested me; and I do not 
suppose there has been a time 
in my life when I should not 
have jumped at an offer of 
any kind of responsible editor- 
ship. Surely if one has to 
earn one’s livelihood by jour- 


nalism, the best thing that can 
happen to one is to find one- 
self in the position of inspiring 
other people to write brilliantly. 
This is much easier than hav- 
ing to write oneself. 

I felt in rather a false posi- 
tion on ‘The Megaphone.’ I 
was ostensibly an editor. Noth- 
ing had been said about my 
writing articles, but the fear 
of being called upon to write 
one at a moment’s notice hung 
over my head like the sword of 
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Damocles, and greatly disturbed 
my peace of mind. I had no 
faith in my ability to write 
an article to order. I had 
occasionally strung a sentence 
together coherently, generally 
a description of something I 
had seen, But these were 
inspirations, and I could not 
on the strength of them count 
on doing the same thing again. 
If I were given time—it would 
mean an agonised week-end at 
least—I might be able to turn 
out a plausible imitation of the 
thing that was wanted. But 
to write an article in the office 
offhand! The thought terrified 
me. A music-hall or circus 
turn, like keeping up four 
balls in the air, would be easier. 

How was it done, I won- 
dered? The journalist, es- 
pecially the leader-writer on a 
daily paper, has always seemed 
to me the most wonderfully 
gifted person in the world. I 
have known two or three leader- 
writers. Y., on ‘The Thun- 
derer,’ is an old friend of mine. 
I have dropped in at ‘The Thun- 
derer ’ office sometimes in the 
evening and found Y. sitting 
on a table and smoking his 
pipe, surrounded by other 
scribes as gifted as himself. 
They would be laughing and 
chaffing one another as if they 
had the whole week before 
them, and time were no enemy. 
Y. had his leader to write, 
but one would think he had 
nothing more serious in front 
of him than a round of 
golf. Magnificent nonchalance ! 
“What about your leader? ” 
I would say to him when he 
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suggested dining somewhere. 
I felt it rather brutal to re- 
mind him of this Atlantean 
task. But he shook it off his 
back as if it had been a casual 
trifle. ‘Oh, any old time! 
The leader can wait. After 
dinner will do.” And after 
dinner he would polish it off 
in an hour, and it would be 
round and smooth as an orange, 
with a core of wit and allusive- 
ness. He had that graceful 
trick of saying the obvious 
thing in a way that was not too 
tritely obvious—a much more 
difficult art than epigram. 

And then, perhaps, at 11 
o’clock, or later, a wire would 
come in, and he would have to 
scrap that leader and write 
another about something else 
—in less than an hour. And 
he would do it equally well. 
“The mango trick is nothing 
to it,” as another journalist 
friend, Henry Nevinson, re- 
marked. He had returned to 
Fleet Street from war-corre- 
sponding—a much simpler busi- 
ness, and was almost as im- 
pressed at the miracle as my- 
self. He became a great writer 
of leaders afterwards. 

Visiting Y. in ‘The Thun- 
derer ’ office recalled my early 
apprehensions on ‘The Mega- 
phone’ when I was haunted 
by the fear of being suddenly 
called upon to write an article. 
I used to think of the things 
that might happen. I was 
guarded against certain eventu- 
alities. The ‘“‘ Monument,” for 
instance. I rather hoped some 
one would blow it up with a 
charge of dynamite. But there 
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-were @ lot of other things that 
might collapse, apart from the 
danger of sudden inaugura- 
tions — Governments, systems, 
and the like, altogether a host 
of abstract and concrete things 
which might begin or end. 
Supposing the dome of St 
Paul’s fell in and they wanted 
a column about it on “ page 4 ”’ 
the next morning! What on 
earth could one find to say ? 
Next to the leader-writers I 
admired the reporters, who 
bravely set out to describe a 
Royal Visit, or worse, a Royal 
Wedding. “Hardly had the 
happy pair emerged from the 
sacred edifice when kindly Sol 
illumined the scene with un- 
accustomed vigour.” In the 
old days that would have done 
well enough, but we were be- 
coming more sophisticated. We 
had reached a hybrid stage, 
an appetite more difficult to 
satisfy. 

Once, and once only, did I 
find myself committed to the 
penitential ordeal of reporting, 
and that was years afterwards 
during the Great War. I was 
in London when the Memorial 
Service was held in St Paul’s 
for Nurse Cavell, and I weakly 
consented to describe it for a 
London daily. All my mem- 
ories of and associations with 
the cathedral are overlaid with 
the pall-like impressions of that 
unhappy day. I was pro- 
foundly moved by the service, 
and fell into a kind of ecstatic 
trance, a vague emotional con- 
templation of first and last 
things, of no megaphonic value 
whatever. The sights and 


sounds of the service hypno- 
tised me, the sun creeping 
through the south windows, 
gilding the rails of the galleries, 
throwing great shafts of light 
across the dome; then, at 
the end, the sound of a rush- 
ing wind, the crash of an il- 
limitable falling wave. It was 
the “Dead March.” A wander- 
ing bodiless voice like the voice 
of God. More awful and sub- 
lime than thunder, and tran- 
scending all human lamenta- 
tions. The person, the symbol 
of victory, had become lost in 
the thing itself, lifted up, and 
submerged in the universal. 

I had taken no notes, and 
only intermittently remembered 
why I was there. Once or twice 
a glimpse of a keen eagle face, 
a few seats away from my own, 
brought me to the surface of 
things. It was Sir Hall Caine, 
who was describing the Mem- 
orial Service for a rival paper. 

In the club after lunch I 
sat down in front of a blank 
sheet of foolscap, not at all at 
ease with myself, though I had 
not begun to be seriously dis- 
turbed about my copy; in 
fact my mind had hardly sunk 
back out of that other dimen- 
sion into which it had been 
lifted an hour or two earlier 
by the Life Guards’ band and 
the organ. Then newspapers 
would have seemed—if I had 
thought of them—the least 
material of existing phenomena. 
Bread and meat might continue 
to be necessary, but the world 
could get on very well without 
‘The Megaphone,’ or even the 
twopenny press. These true 
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perspectives, however, fade 
quickly, and mundane obliga- 
tions have a way of assert- 
ing themselves importunately. 
Three o'clock, and I had 
thought of nothing to say. 
‘I began to write: “ Every- 
body was immensely moved 
this morning in St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral when——” Well, that 
was the long and short of it. 
How could one be expected to 
translate the nation’s emo- 
tions ? The hand of the clock 
was approaching half-past three, 
and I saw no hope of inspira- 
tion. The reading-room in the 
club was stuffy, and people 
kept coming in and out and 
disturbing me. I thought a 
quieter and airier room might 
be more stimulating. So I 
went to a friend’s office, and 
sat in front of the same blank 
sheet of paper for another 
hour. 

At five I returned, still un- 
inspired. By this time I was 
thoroughly frightened. My pen 
and mind had become divorced. 
I looked at my sheet of fools- 
cap, blank no longer, but 
islanded with frustrated be- 
ginnings. This was worse. 
““ Nurse Cavell,” I had written, 
“was executed in St Paul’s 
Cathedral this morning at 12 
o'clock.” Slowly the awful 
conviction dawned on me that 
it was impossible that I could 
fulfil my contract with my 
paper. Ye gods, if I let them 
down! It would be a his- 
toric collapse. <A _ black-letter 
day in their annals. Such 
things simply did not happen. 
The hand of the clock moved to 
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half-past six. I thought of 
Sir Hall Caine. How spon- 
taneously he would be trans- 
mitting his emotions, column 
after column, in perfect se- 
quence and dignity! I wished 
that I had never seen a news- 
paper office, or an inkpot, or 
a@ pen. To-morrow I should 
have to fly from London—a 
world well lost. But what a 
humiliated fugitive! At eight, 
when everybody else was dining, 
the hall-porter disturbed me 
with a message that my editor 
was “crying out for the copy ” 
on the telephone. “Tell him 
to send for it here at ten,” 
I said. Of course I did not 
think of dining. I began in 
despair to make excerpts from 


_the Memorial Service. I had 


an idea of filling space by quota- 
tions from the hymns. I copied 
out whole verses, and these, 
being entirely apposite, led to 
certain elegiac reflections of 
which I was not ashamed. At 
last the theme gripped me, and 
as I wrote I remembered Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington,” and sub- 
consciously paraphrased that 
until I had put together a 
simulacrum of the threnody 
that was expected of me. With 
great physical and moral agony 
I inflated the bellows that 
emitted ‘‘the hot air.” By 
eleven o’clock I had delivered 
my copy. But never again! 
Those ten hours had taken 
years off my life. 

Thirty years of intermittent 
journalism have given me no 
more facility or confidence than 
I had on ‘The Megaphone.’ 
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If anything, the translation 
of thoughts into words has 
become more difficult. If I 
were to receive a commission 
for an article to-morrow, I 
should sit down to write it 
with a sort of superstitious 
invocation of chance, and no 
real belief in anything coming 
out of it, as one throws one’s 
stick across a wide ditch which 
one doubts very much if one 
will be able to jump. 

Luckily, I had only two or 
three articles to write during 
my editorship of ‘“‘ page 4,” 
and as I was given plenty of 
time for cogitation they were 
approved, and sometimes com- 
mended. However, I soon ex- 
hausted the patience of ‘The 
Megaphone.’ The greatest lady 
novelist of the day—the greatest 
for all time, if we are to accept 
the suffrage of the Chloe—pub- 
lished one of her masterpieces 
during my short tenure of 
office. On the morning of the 
publication of ‘ Partners in Sin ’ 
I was rung up on the telephone. 
The proprietor’s secretary was 
speaking. “Sir M——,” I 
heard—he was not a lord then 
—‘‘ wants to know why you 
have no notice of Martha Cara- 
way’s book in ‘ The Megaphone ’ 
this morning.” The secretary’s 
voice sounded a little testy. I 
hate the telephone. It has 
always affected me with a 
kind of paralysis. Even now I 
fall all of a tremble, and am 
afflicted with a shortness of 
breath and a pricking of the 
skin like pins and needles 
when I hear the voice of the 
young lady at the other end. 
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Never, if I could help it, have 
I set the accursed machine in 
motion on my own initiative. 
But in an office one is helpless. 
Here I was hypnotised into a 
sort of coma. I had forgotten 
the secretary, and was think- 
ing hard over the problem of 
Martha Caraway. Did they 
really think her such a big 
gun? Why Wednesday? I 
used to send the week’s fiction 
to Cutham Forshort, that popu- 
lar but otherwise inoffensive 
novelist, who polished them off 
in a batch under his signature 
in the Saturday ‘ Megaphone.’ 
Martha Caraway had gone to 
him with the others. 

I had let the receiver slip 
from my ear, and was absent- 
mindedly playing with it when 
the faint angry voice came 
within range again. ‘Sir 
M—— wants to know...” 
I shouted down the _ tube, 
*** Partners in Sin’ has gone 
to Cutham Forshort with the 
other novels. Saturday’s his 
day.” 

Again I was inattentive to 
the vocal end of the machine. 
I was conscious only of an ex- 
postulatory current. I was 
thinking hard. For how could 
I explain the literary demerits 
of this portentous lady tersely 
enough for megaphonic ears. 
To tell the truth, I had never 
read a word that Martha Cara- 
way had written, but took all 
I had heard on trust, as one 
takes the devil. It stood to 
reason that she must have 
touched bottom pretty unert- 
ingly, or she would never have 
achieved such sales. 
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“Every morning paper in 
London .. .” I heard, “a col- 
umn at least . .. ‘ Partners in 
Sin’... News... SirM—— 
wants to know...” 

I had been fidgeting with 
the receiver, and the current 
of expostulation had come 
round to me again. This would 
never do. I should have to 
think of something final and 
clinching to say about the work 
and message of Martha Cara- 
way, or I should never get 
away from the infernal machine. 
I took the instrument and my 
courage in both hands and 
shouted down the tube, “‘ Mar- 
tha Caraway is no good.” 
What the secretary said I 
never knew, for I switched 
him off. 

I heard no more about the 
incident, but the next week 
my connection with ‘ The Mega- 
phone’ ceased. Putting two 
and two together, I am in- 
clined to think that the muddle 
I made of Martha Caraway’s 
literary and commercial values 
had something to do with it. 
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Probably it was the last straw. 
I had been on the paper five 
weeks—trather a long innings 
for the literary editor. And 
the rupture was quite friendly. 
I was given to understand that 
I was insufficiently megaphonic 
for the office, though marked 
down as serviceable in the 
event of war. This was com- 
forting, though it only 
amounted to saying that I 
had established myself in a 
profession that was dead. There 
was not so much as the shadow 
of a small frontier show on the 
horizon. 

Thus, after amicable adieus, 
I departed singularly light- 
hearted. I felt like kicking 
my hard black hat all the way 
from the office to Waterloo, 
as we used to play footer with 
our toppers at X. after chapel 
on the last Sunday of the 
term. Once more I was a 
philosopher on the doorstep, 
and this time entirely philo- 
sophic. I had great faith in 
the East, which had rescued 
me before. 


(Lo be concluded.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN IVAN KORAVITCH. 


LATE OF THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN ARMY, 


BY VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


II, HOW THE CAPTAIN TRACKED A GERMAN SPY. 


CAPTAIN IVAN KORAVITCH 
had invited two English friends, 
whom he had known before the 
Great War, to dine with him in 
his rooms. He was in a par- 
ticularly happy frame of mind 
that evening, for, somehow or 
other, he had managed to pro- 
cure a bottle of vodka. His 
friends, after tasting it, pre- 
ferred their coffee without the 
assistance of stimulants, but 
the captain, disclaiming a 
liqueur - glass, filled a small 
claret tumbler more than once 
with the fiery spirit. Before 
him on the table lay a box of 
his inevitable Russian cigar- 
ettes, brown, and of very 
small size. His eyes sparkled, 
and his gestures were quick 
and descriptive as he talked. 
He always was a talker at 


ordinary times, but vodka 
loosened his tongue still 
more. 


Something had been said on 
the subject of espionage. One 
of the Englishmen remarked— 
as Englishmen will remark in 
times of peace—that the stories 
of espionage were much ex- 
aggerated ; that while it might 
be possible—and was—to pro- 
cure bits of valuable informa- 
tion, it was scarcely probable 
that complete epitomes of the 





armaments and defences of a 
nation could be compiled. 

Captain Ivan Koravitch, 
elbows on table, placed his 
right forefinger on the side of 
his nose. His face took on 
that sly and cunning smile 
that generally heralded a re- 
lation of facts or theories 
worth hearing. Then he ex- 
claimed— 

“You think so? Ah—well, 
it does not matter now. I will 
show you something perhaps 
you have never seen before— 
there are few who have seen it. 
Wait !” 

He sprang to his feet, drew 
a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
and walked quickly across the 
room. Standing by the wall 
was a box clamped with metal. 
He threw himself on his knees, 
unlocked the box, and began 
to rummage among the con- 
tents. The other two men, a8 
they smoked, saw him take 
from it a grey tunic, the flash 
of a row of medals, as, for a 
moment, he opened a case, a 
Mauser pistol, an old haver- 
sack, and one or two other 
articles. Having at length 
found what he wanted, he 
bundled the other things back 
into the box, and returned with 
four small but bulky volumes, 
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which he placed on the table. 
He lighted a fresh cigarette. 

“Now, see! I do not mind 
showing you these to-day. They 
are no longer of use. Besides ” 
—and he gave a deep sigh and 
shook his head sadly,—‘“‘ I shall 
not betray my Government. 
Alas ! my friends, the Govern- 
ment in Russia to-day... 
but I will not speak of it—I— 
who am now an exile. Bah!” 
and there was confusion to all 
Soviet governments in his eyes 
as he tossed down the vodka. 

“Well, then, behold! Yes, I 
know. These three are printed 
in Russian, and you cannot 
read them—but the pictures— 
look—an infantry soldier of 
the 38th Regiment—his uni- 
form—even a diagram of his 
buttons—his rifle—three plates 
—all the mechanism—his bayo- 
net—these figures are their 
weights. Turn over—so !— 
a field-gun showing the posi- 
tions of its crew in action— 
every detail—splendid ! 

“ But, regard now this fourth 
book. Printed in German, yes ! 
Do you see? It is your own 
army, before the war, that is 
described. Here are pictures 
of your Grenadier Guards, their 
strength, their equipment— 
everything. And here—a dia- 
gram of a machine-gun. Yes— 
it is full of interesting details. 

“What are they and how 
did they come into my posses- 
sion, you ask? Br-r-r-r,”’ and 
he shrugged his shoulders. 
“The three books in Russian 
were compiled by our military 
intelligence department. They 
are an epitome of the German 
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army. Ah, of course, they are 
spy books. I was authorised to 
possess them. Had they been 
found on me when I was in Ger- 
many before the war, it would 
have meant ten years in a for- 
tress. The other book? Ah, 
my friends, that is a story. I 
am pleased at the way by which 
I came by him. Splendid!” 

He refilled his glass with 
vodka, took another cigarette, 
lighted it, blew out a volume 
of smoke, laughed a low little 
laugh, and went on— 

“You have often wondered 
what I was doing in England 
the year before the Great War 
broke out; is it not so? Me! 
An officer in the Imperial Rus- 
sian Army, idling my time in 
your country! You remember 
I took a leetle cottage in a 
village. I shoot a leetle with 
my gun. I get to know the 
village priest and the farmers 
—they were all very kind to 
the poor ignorant foreigner. 
The priest, he invited me to 
dine with him, and the farmers 
invited me to see pigs killed 
or to play cards with them. 
Splendid! Sometimes I find 
the country life very dull, and 
then I ran away for two—three 
weeks, and the people said, 
‘Captain Koravitch has gone 
to London to enjoy himself,’ 
but ’—and the sly look came 
into his face as again he put 
his finger to the side of his 
nose—‘“‘I did not always go 
to London, and I did not al- 
ways enjoy myself. For I 
was doing some strange work 
in your country. I was a spy! 

“No! You need not frown 
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andlookso cross. I was not here 
to do you any harm. Listen! 
I was acting in the secret ser- 
vice of my Government, it is 
true. But I was not here to 
make plans of your fortifica- 
tions or to find out about the 
guns you put on your ships, 
or, in truth, to trouble myself 
about your country at all. 
My business was with your 
enemies. For they were your 
enemies long before the war. 
Have you not a proverb which 
says, ‘Set a thief to arrest a 
thief’? I was sent to spy on 
German spies in England ! 

*“You wonder why? Oh, it 
was very simple. At the time 
you would have refused to 
understand, and would have 
laughed—most of you English- 
men—if I had spoken of spies 
at all. That was one reason. 
England was a very safe place 
for spies to remain at liberty 
and to arrange their rendezvous. 
And not all of them were seek- 
ing to find out about your 
country. There were others 
who found it more easy to 
give in to some agent in Eng- 
land reports about other coun- 
tries than to take them direct 
to Germany. Why? I will 
show you. 

“Our frontier stations and 
seaports were carefully watched. 
It would have been risky, let 
us say, for a German spy to 
carry a document from Moscow 
to Berlin by rail. But not so 
difficult for a German sailor 
on an English tramp steamer 
to convey it from Odessa to 
London, And then—oh, my 
friends, you were blind! It 
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was very easy to transmit 
secretly from England direct 
to Germany. Not much risk. 
Yes! Also with France. There 
were many, many German spies 
in France. And it was often 
more safe for them to com- 
municate with Berlin by cross- 
ing the Channel first to Eng- 
land. The Channel boats, say 
you, were watched? Pouf! 
There were other methods. But, 
do not hurry me. Please ! 

“Now you will have seen 
something of my secret work. 
You will also remember that 
France was our friend. It is 
wise to obtain information 
about one’s friends as well as 
about one’s enemies. There- 
fore you will see it was not 
unimportant to watch in more 
directions than one. Yes ? 

** Now I will be like one of 
your English policemen. I 
have heard them give evidence 
in a court of law. A big fat 
man in blue goes into the wit- 
ness-box with his helmet under 
his arm. So!” 

Springing to his feet, he 
stuck out his chest, puffed his 
cheeks, and assumed a very 
solemn look. 

“And he begins with the 
words, ‘From information re- 
ceived.’ And neither the judge 
nor the advocate asks him how 
he received the information. 
You, my friends, must now be 
the judge and the advocate. 
You must not ask me how I 
received the information. But 
it was this,” and he sat down 
once more. 

““A very clever agent of 
Germany, Otto Schuster, was 
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known to be in Paris. Also it 
was suspected that he had 
obtained from Russia a plan 
of the mechanism of a new 
quick - firing field- gun with 
which our artillery were ex- 
perimenting. And I was 
warned to take notice if Otto 
Schuster came to England. 
While he was in Paris it was 
not my business, but I had to 
take precautions, There were 
men I knew who could help 
me—a leetle French chef in a 
hotel in Newhaven, a barber 
of mine own country—who 
passed as a Frenchman—at 
Dover, and a man who kept a 
music-shop at Folkestone, each 
of them, you will observe, 
situated on one of the three 
main routes to Paris. It was 
necessary for me to see them 
all personally, so I took one 


of my leetle holidays, I dined 
with the priest the night be- 
fore I went away, and he ask 
if I am going to London to 
make myself amusements. I 


tell him no; this August 
weather is so hot I shall spend 
a few days on the coast, and 
take off my boots and socks 
and wash my feet in the sea. 
Splendid ! 

“It took me but an hour to 
do my business at Newhaven. 
From there I take the train to 
Folkestone. Ah, your English 
railways! I am hardly seated 
at Newhaven before we arrive 
in Lewes. ‘ All change here !’ 
and I get out and wait. Into 
another train. Presently, at 
Hastings, it will be again ‘ All 
change here.’ Also at Ashford 
again, ‘ All change.’ You Eng- 
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lish love your changes: your 
changes of Government—your 
changes of fashion — your 
changes of air (which is a very 
funny expression, for air is 
always of the same chemical 
constituents)—your changes of 
trains. Splendid! Also you 
love many railway tickets. 
Often in your leetle island in 
a leetle journey you have to 
take two—three—tickets. So 
at Newhaven they would not 
give me a ticket farther than 
Hastings. Change your trains. 
Change your tickets! It is 
sometimes very puzzling. 

“A leetle before one arrives 
at Hastings there is—what do 
you call it where two railway 
lines intermingle to make one ? 
So! A junction. Yes! It is 
a@ junction with a very funny 
name—I saw him painted on 
the box of signals, where the 
lines intersect themselves—‘ Bo- 
peep Junction!’ Is it where 
the leetle shepherdess of that 
name about whom you have 
a historical memory in a song 
lived, do you think? There 
is a station just before one 
arrives at this junction, and 
we had stopped there. So we 
were going very slowly. On 
the other line a train from 
London, which was late, was 
drawn up waiting till we had 
passed, so that it should come 
after us instead of before. 

“There was @ man looking 
out of a window in this other 
train, and I saw his face very 
plainly as we went by. Seldom 
do I forget in my memory a 
countenance which I have had 
reason to recollect. And I 
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knew at once who the man was. 
I had seen him before, and it 
was my business not to forget 
him. Who was he? I will 
tell you. Previously upon a 
time his name was Carl Von 
Neglein, but for a dozen years 
he had been naturalised in 
England under the name of 
Charles Netherton. Oh, very 
funnee! He was a merchant 
in London, and he had a fine 
big house out in the country. 
And he was very patriotic, 
this Netherton. He subscribed 
to your hospitals, your games 
of cricket and football clubs. 
Because he was rich, your aris- 
tocracy allowed him to enter- 
tain them. And people said, 
“What a very fine fellow! 
We love him so much!’ 
“But all the time he was 


@ very dangerous man. I 
think afterwards your secret 
service discovered it. We knew 


it then. He was—what shall 
we call him f—a chief among 
the agents. And I said to 
myself, as my train entered 
the tunnel just beyond the 
junction of Bo-peep, ‘ Aha, my 
friend—what are you doing 
here ? Perhaps instead of going 
on to Folkestone I will see if 
you have come to the coast 
because Otto Schuster is in 
Paris.’ 

“ First it was necessary that 
I should make myself look more 
English. I willshow you how.” 

Captain Ivan Koravitch 
took from his pocket a little 
case, and produced out of it a 
small mirror and a comb. 

** Always I carry this,” he 
explained, “‘to make my toilet. 
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This leetle mirror and comb 
have been with me all through 
the war. Now, behold! Splen- 
did !” 

With a few quick turns of 
his fingers he untwisted his 
carefully waxed moustache, and 
then proceeded to comb it 
downwards over his lips. The 
effect was astonishing. The 
walrus hirsute appendage, as 
it appeared now, completely 
altered his face, making it 
look quite heavy and stupid. 

** At Hastings I got out and 
waited for the other train. 
Out of it descended Mr Charles 
Netherton. Like myself, he 
was only carrying a small bag, 
with a light coat over his arm. 
He was dressed in a grey- 
check patterned suit of very 
bad cut, and looked just like— 
eh, what do you call him? 
Yes—a tripper. 

“I followed him from the 
station, taking care he did not 
notice me. He went to a 
large but not at all aristocratic 
hotel, and entered. Presently 
I, too, went in, took a room, 
and asked to have my dinner 
before I went upstairs to see 
it. So when he came down 
and went into the salon he 
saw me sitting at a leetle 
table drinking my soup, with 
@ newspaper in front of me— 
just like a guest who had been 
there before he came. Splen- 
did ! 

“ After dinner we both 
walked on the promenade. I 
saw him read carefully a big 
notice by the pier. Afterwards 
I looked at the notice, which 
said that to-morrow at eleven 
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o’clock a pleasure - steamer 
would travel to Boulogne. 
‘Three hours on shore,’ and the 
fare included admission to the 
Casino. Then I began to make 
@ guess, and I kept away from 
Mr Netherton till nearly eleven 
o’clock the next morning. And 
then I followed him on to the 
pier, and bought a return 
ticket to Boulogne. He had 
his bag in his hand, but I 
had left mine at the hotel. 
“During the voyage I sat 
in a deck-chair in a corner, 
and never took my eyes from 
the book I read. On arrival 
at Boulogne I had to be very 
careful, for I knew he was a 
clever man, this Netherton, 
but there was a great crowd 
of passengers, and it was not 
very difficult to watch him at 
a leetle distance. He walked 


along two or three streets, and 
then seated himself at a table 
on the pavement outside a 


café. The café was at the 
corner of the street, with two 
entrances, and, unnoticed by 
him, I entered from the other 
street, and found a place in- 
side, so that I could see him 
through the window from be- 
hind himself. 

“Ten minutes — twenty — 
half an hour I waited and 
drank beer. And at last the 
other came! Yes! You have 
guessed right. It was Otto 
Schuster. I recognised him 
as he sat down at the table 
next to Mr Netherton. But 
neither of them took notice 
of the other. Oh, they were 
both very clever. 

“But through the window I 
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eould see. Beside him on the 
pavement Mr Netherton had 
placed his leetle bag and had 
taken a newspaper from it, 
leaving it a leetle bit open. 
Presently Otto Schuster took 
from his pocket a small parcel 
covered with brown paper. He 
stooped to tie the laces of his 
boot, and as he stooped I saw 
him drop the parcel into the 
bag. In a few minutes Mr 
Netherton finished his drink, 
took up his bag, and walked 
away. And still he did not 
look at Schuster or say a word 
to him. 

“Very good, I thought. I 
can do nothing more now. But 
to-night in the hotel I will try 
to get that parcel. But for 
the present I will make myself 
amusements till the boat de- 
parts. So I went to the Casino, 
Splendid ! 

‘Tt is always the same when 
I play. I am never careful. 
And I cannot help going on 
while I have the money. It 
is a bad habit, yes! But often 
when we know a habit is bad, 
we love him all the more. My 
friends, when I came out of 
the Casino just in time to get 
on to the boat, I had nothing 
at all left in my pockets but a 
sixpence and a few coppers. 
The croupier had taken all 
my money. I say to myself, 
I do not care. When I get 
back to Hastings I will pawn 
my watch, which was of gold. 
It will be what you call ‘all 
right.’ Splendid ! 

** But it was another matter 
when we arrived at last in 
Hastings. Mr Netherton did 
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not go back to the hotel at all. 
And as I had to keep him in 
sight I could not go to pawn 
my watch. He went straight 
to the railway station. And as 
I was looking very deeply at 
a time-table with my back 
towards him, I heard him ask 
for a first-class ticket to Ports- 
mouth. I looked at the list 
of prices of tickets. To Ports- 
mouth, even of the third-class, 
it was about seven shillings, 
and I only had tenpence. I 
had been a big fool ! 

“But, I say, somehow I 
must follow this man and try 
to obtain from him that which 
is in his bag. The train was 
just about to depart. I pur- 
chased a ticket to the station 
at the other end of the town— 
West Marina,—it cost only a 
few pence, and, at all events, 
it enabled me to get into the 
train. I saw Mr Netherton 
enter a compartment, but with 
other passengers, so I did not 
attempt to get in with him. 
I had thought of the tunnel— 
it might have helped,—but now 
it was of no use. 

“IT have learned over and 
over again as a soldier never 
to be in despair if things take 
@ wrong going. There is gener- 
ally an exit towards a right 
going if one looks about him- 
self to find one. I smoked 
two or three cigarettes very 
hard. And then I made a 
leetle plan. 

““T had previously made a 
journey from Portsmouth to 
Eastbourne, and I knew that 
Brighton was one of the stations 
where every one must change. 
One went through a gate from 
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the platform, and entered an- 
other platform by a second 
gate, and at each gate stood a 
man armed with pinchers who 
demanded to see one’s tickets. 
That was the chief difficulty. 
If I could surmount him there 
would be a chance. Already 
it was late in the evening, and 
darkness would set in between 
Brighton and Portsmouth. 
There would be my chance, 
if I could find this Netherton 
alone in a compartment. And 
if I got that chance, I would 
hope it would bring success 
with it—though even now I 
was not sure how it would. 
I had in my pocket a leetle 
pistol I always carried, but I 
did not wish to shoot this man 
—it would be awkward, and 
people might not understand. 
Awkward, look you, for me!” 

And he drew his hand across 
his neck, and raised it with a 
jerk. 

“For the rest, I was begin- 
ning to get very hungry. I 
had eaten nothing since leaving 
Boulogne. And I had only a 
few pence in my pocket. 

“From Lewes to Brighton 
I was alone in my compart- 
ment. I took precautions, for 
I was not sure whether Mr 
Netherton had observed me. 
I twisted my moustache again 
and put on my overcoat, which 
Thad only been carrying. In the 
pocket I found an old cap. So 
I put it on, and threw my hat 
out of the window. You would 
not have thought me the same 
man who had entered the 
train at Hastings. It was well 
that I did this, for when we 
arrived at Brighton I noticed 
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Mr Netherton looked very care- 
fully along the train at the 
passengers as they got out. 

“Now came the important 
moment. Holding my ticket 
to West Marina in my hand, 
I pushed myself into the midst 
of a crowd of people who were 
going through the gate, thrust 
the ticket almost into the 
official’s face, and cried with 
excitement, ‘ Portsmouth— 
where is the train for Ports- 
mouth ? ’ 

“Tt succeeded ! He was so 
pressed with taking the other 
tickets that he hardly glanced 
at mine. ‘Number two plat- 
form,’ he said. Yes! He did 
not do his duty very thoroughly, 
and I passed out of the gate. 
Splendid ! 

“I rushed to the office and 
purchased a first-class ticket 
to the next station—Hove. 
This was to admit me through 
the second gate. That left 
me twopence, which I spent 
at the refreshment department 
on those leetle round things 
with two currants on the top 
—yes—buns. So! They suf- 
ficed for my supper. Splen- 
did ! 

“Mr Netherton was a wise 
man. He evidently knew it 
was more safe not to travel 
alone, for I observed him enter 
a first-class compartment at 
the front end of the train after 
some people had made their 
way in. My only stroke of 
fortune just then was that the 
hext compartment remained 
empty ; so I entered it. 

“Tt was growing towards 
darkness when we started, and 
already the electric lamps in 
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the train were lighted. The 
journey was very slow. One 
stopped at every station. I 
was very careful not to put my 
head out of the window when 
we stopped, to see if the other 
passengers got out, for I knew 
it might look suspicious. But 
I thought of a very simple 
method by which I could see 
what was going on. I fastened 
my little pocket-mirror to the 
end of my walking-stick, and 
by holding it at an angle by 
the window I could sit back in 
my seat and see the outside of 
the train reflected. It was a 
long time before the three 
passengers got out, and then 
it was quite dark. And I 
could not be quite sure, even 
yet, if Mr Netherton was alone. 
But my mirror helped me. By 
putting my stick out of the 
window I was able to see the 
reflection of the inside of his 
compartment. At last I satis- 
fied myself that no one else 
was there. I could see him 
seated on the left hand of the 
compartment, facing the engine, 
and his leetle bag lying on the 
seat on his right. Splendid ! 
“And then it was that I 
made up my mind what I 
would do. It was a desperate 
chance, but my life has been 
full of desperate chances. Yes ! 
“It was a very hot night, 
and the window of Netherton’s 
compartment on the right side 
of the train was open. I took 
out my leetle pistol, cocked it, 
and held it with my teeth, 
for at first I wanted the use 
of both my hands. I opened 
the door of my compartment, 
on the right side of the train, 
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and got out on to—ah, yes— 
the footboard of the carriage. 
There was a brass handle be- 
tween the compartments, and 
I held on to it and worked my 
way along, stooping low, till, 
with my left hand I grasped 
the handle of the next door. 
Then I took my pistol with my 
right hand. 

** My friends, there is noth- 
ing that takes a man more by 
surprise than suddenly putting 
him into darkness. That was 
my plan. I am a good shot 
with a pistol—it is a part of 
@ soldier’s business,—and as I 
raised myself I aimed quickly 
through the open window at 
the electric light at the top 
of the compartment, and fired. 
My pistol was of small calibre, 
and the noise of the shot was 
not much compared with the 
roar of the train. 

“Smash! I had hit it 
In an instant all was darkness. 
Very quickly I opened the door 
and sprang in, reaching towards 
where I knew was the bag. 
His hand—for he had presence 
of mind, this Netherton— 
grasped the handle at the 
moment I also held it, but I 
wrenched it from him. I had 
intended to try to make an 
exit again to the footboard and 
take my chance of a jump 
when the train went more 
slowly before the next station. 
But he was too quick. Even 
in the darkness his hand found 
the collar of my coat, and 
took hold. Then there was a 
big struggle. Long ago, when 
I was in Port Arthur before 
the Japanese War, I had learned 
some tricks of jiu-jitsu, but I 
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was much prevented from doing 
my best, because I had to keep 
my hold on the bag. 

“We did not say a word to 
each other as we fought in 
that tar-black—eh? Yes — 
pitch-black compartment. Once 
I had him down on the seat, 
but he held me, too. Then 
the train began to go slow; 
we were entering a station. 
Already I caught a glimpse of 
a dim oil-lamp—the first on 
the platform. 

“He wrenched himself free 
and made for the door. I saw 
at once that he meant to give 
the alarm. But in an instant 
I was prepared. He assisted 
my plan by opening the door. 
The train had not quite stopped 
when I gave him a big push 
that sent him sprawling on 
the platform. And then I 
immediately, still holding the 
bag, jumped out on the other 
side — where I had entered. 
Splendid ! 

Captain Koravitch refilled his 
glass with vodka, lighted a 
fresh cigarette, and gave vent 
to a long chuckling laugh. 

“Oh, it was very funnee, 
that which happened. Listen. 
He called out loudly, and the 
guard and two other men, 
who, I suppose, were the master 
of the station and a porter, 
ran to help him. He told 
them he had been robbed by 
a thief. ‘Quick,’ he cried ; 
‘you must catch him. He 
jumped out of the train on 
the other side, I think. He 
is now running away with my 
bag!’ The master of the station, 
who had a lantern, jumped into 
the compartment, and held it 
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out at the open door on the 
other side. ‘ Yes,’ he shouted ; 
‘he has got out here,’ and 
then the passengers put their 
heads out of the windows, and 
there was what you call a 
‘to-do.’ Splendid ! 

“How did I hear all this 
when I had run away? My 
friends, I had not run away. 
I knew better than to stumble 
about in the darkness and 
easily to be caught. I had 
rolled myself underneath the 
train, and was lying at full 
length flat on the ground. 
Splendid ! 

“Presently the guard said 
the train must wait no longer. 
Netherton was very angry, but 
the guard would not listen. 
So Netherton said he would 
stay, and the guard blew his 
whistle. I pressed myself still 
closer to the ground, and the 
train went over me. Immedi- 
ately afterwards I had rolled 
myself over the inner rail, and 
lay close to the edge of the 
platform. 

“T heard Netherton ask— 

“** What is this station ? ’ 

““* Drayton, sir,’ was the 
reply. 

“The lights on the other 
platform had been extinguished. 
Very carefully, for the three 
men were close by, I found a 
stone, and jerked it over the 
line. It fell with a rattle some- 
where opposite. 

“* «There he is ! ’ cried Nether- 
ton, and all of them dashed 
across the line to find me. 
This was my opportunity for 
escape. I got on the plat- 
form, climbed a fence behind 
it, and dropped down into a 
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field. So I was not asked for 
my ticket! Splendid! And 
they were looking for me on 
the other side. Still more 
splendid ! 

“Drayton is a very leetle 
station in the midst of the 
country. Scarcely a house near. 
Quite unobserved I made my 
way across some fields. And 
presently I came to a big 
haystack, where I sat down 
to rest and think. Besides 
my leetle toilet-case, I carried 
in my pocket a small electric 
light. I opened the bag—yes 
—the parcel was there! But 
there was something else also 
there which gave me great joy. 
A flask of whisky and some 
biscuits. So I blessed the 
good Netherton ! 

** Afterwards I looked into 
the parcel. It contained the 
plan of the gun and some notes 
on the forts of the French 
frontier. Also, this German 
‘spy book ’ of your Army.” 

And he pointed to the volume 
on the table. 

“For the rest, there is not 
much to tell. I slept under a 
haystack—pouf! it was noth- 
ing. The night was warm, and 
I have had much _ worse 
bivouacs. In the morning I 
looked around and saw the 
spire of a big church, to which 
I walked. It was the town of 
Chichester. I waited till the 
pawnshop opened, and then I 
got thirty shillings for my 
watch. After that—a big 
déjeuner! Then I took the 
train to London. Just as we 
were starting I saw Netherton 
standing on the platform across 
the way. I suppose he had 
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spent the night in Chichester, 
and was waiting for a train to 
Portsmouth. I opened the 
window—my train was already 
beginning to move 

‘“** Herr Von Neglein ! ’ 

‘Oh, it was very funnee how 
he started ! 

““*Here is your bag!’ I 
cried ; ‘I want him no further.’ 
Yes ! 

‘And I threw it towards 
him. Ah, yes! I knew that 
now he would not dare to 
follow me—to have me ar- 
rested by the police. For we 
were both playing the same 
game, and it does not do to call 
in the police when you are play- 
ing the game of a secret agent. 
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“In London I took the 
plans and notes to my chief, 
and received some money. The 
German book on your English 
Army I kept as a souvenir. 
Then I journeyed back to 
Hastings to get my bag at the 
hotel, and for a few days’ holi- 
day, to take off my boots and 
socks and wash my feet in 
the sea. There was another 
day’s excursion to Boulogne, 
and again I took him, this time 
for pleasure. Again I visited 
the Casino. Also, again I lost 
all my money. But I had 
this time left enough at the 
hotel to pay my bill and to 
purchase tickets to return home. 
Splendid ! ” 


Iv. HOW THE CAPTAIN DEALT WITH A COWARD. 


Captain Ivan Koravitch, 
late of the Imperial Russian 
Army, had been showing his 
friends some of his treasures 
and souvenirs, rummaging them 
out from the metal - bound 
strong-box in his room. One of 
his friends had taken up a case 
and opened it. The contents 
were ten or a dozen medals. 
But when the captain turned 
and saw them, he stretched 
out his hand. “ Please!” he 
said, as he took the case and 
closed it. But curiosity had 
been aroused. 

He sat down and lighted, 
with a fine gesture, the inevit- 
able little brown cigarette, 
shrugged his shoulders half 
apologetically, and began— 

“Those medals? Oh yes, 
they are mine.” And he spoke 
in a modestly careless tone. 





“How did I get them? Some 
of them in the war with Japan 
—I was in many battles—some 
of them—ah, but they are 
nothing! You see a soldier 
with a big row of medals on 
his breast, and at once you 
exclaim, ‘ This is a very brave 
man.’ But it does not follow. 
Pouf! Not long ago I met at 
a military dinner one of your 
own officers with—oh—many 
medals. But he had scarcely 
seen a fight. He was attaché 
in the war to several armies 
of the Allies, and some of his 
medals were given for that 
reason by the different Powers. 
Yes? I have told you before 
I am a coward. I never fight 
without thinking about some- 
thing else to keep my mind off, 
because I am afraid always if 
I think about the battle. They 
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chose to give me medals, but 
they do not show I am very 
brave—though I fought, as I 
tell you, in many battles. 
What would you? A soldier 
has to fight. If he runs away 
he knows he will be shot by 
his own officers. What can 
he do? But it does not always 
mean he is a brave man— 
though they give him medals 
for doing what he cannot help 
doing. Splendid ! 

“The war with Japan? Ah, 
yes! It is long ago now, but 
it puts into my mind a leetle 
story about medals. I will 
tell you. Yes?” 

He smoked for a few min- 
utes in silence, his eyes bright 
and sparkling, and then went 
on— 

“TI was thinking for the 
moment, my friends, of the 
days just before the Japanese 
War, when my regiment was 
quartered at Port Arthur— 
which was then in our hands. 
That was what you English 
call a ‘gay time.’ The town 
was bright with the colours of 
our officers’ uniforms—one saw 
them in every droski,—green, 
magenta, red facings, and the 
long grey overcoats. They 
were not your drab uniforms 
of warfare to-day. Sometimes 
we had big fétes. I remember 
—it was in the autumn of 1902 
—when the general and his 
staff were leaving for Petrograd, 
and we gave him—what is it ? 
—yes—a ‘send-off.’ All down 
the streets were long tables, 
covered with white cloths, bear- 
ing refreshments — hundreds 
and hundreds of bottles of 
champagne with their golden 
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necks. Speeches were made, 
but one could not hear them 
because of the popping of the 
corks. Very soon there was 
to be another kind of pop- 
ping—from the guns in the 
forts on the hills behind the 
town. 

“Tt was on that very day 
that I first became acquainted 
with Peter Mikhailovitch Vavi- 
loff. He had only arrived at 
Port Arthur a few days before. 
Vaviloff was a veterinary sur- 
geon with, of course, an offi- 
cer’s rank in the Army. He 
was a leetle rather fat man, 
with a big bass voice, and, like 
other leetle fat men whom I 
have sometimes met, he talked 
big with his big voice. He 
talked most about those things 
which no one could contradict, 
the things he had done in the 
past, and the things he would 
do in the future. And, like 
his voice, they were all big 
things. We could not see that 
the things he was doing in the 
present were at all big things, 
except that he could eat and 
drink much. Splendid! 

“He drank much cham- 
pagne that day. I also had 
a glass or two. Yes? And 
then we began talking of the 
war that we thought would 
one day break out between 
Russia and Japan. And he 
spoke very big. 

*** T hope there will be plenty 
of fighting,’ he said. 

““* Ah, yes, my friend,’ I 
replied ; ‘there will be plenty 
of fighting when we go to 
war with Japan. But you? 
You are not a combatant. You 
give the horses pills and medi- 
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cine when they are sick. You 
do not fight.’ 

* With one hand he twisted 
his moustache. With the other 
he grasped the belt of his 
sword. And he looked very 
fierce. So!” 

And Captain Ivan Kora- 
vitch assumed a truculent ex- 
pression, that brought the little 
veterinary surgeon vividly into 
the mental picture. 

“*Ah, but also I am a 
soldier!’ he cried, and puffed 
out his chest. ‘I exercise my 
profession at the proper time ; 
but I never forget I am an 
officer of the Imperial Army. 
And I wish to have my oppor- 
tunity of fighting ior the Little 
Father when there is a batt.’ 

“*You are a brave man,’ 
and I bowed to him as I raised 
my glass. He did not see I 
was laughing at him inside 
my cheeks. And he was very 
much pieased. 

“*Of course I shall do my 
duty,’ he said, and waved his 
hand. ‘You also, my friend. 
You are a brave man. Yes?’ 

“*“Me? Ah, no. I am not 
at all brave. I am a coward.’ 

“He looked at me, and 
raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

“* But you will fight?’ he 
asked. ‘Surely you would not 
run away ?’ 

“*Oh, yes,’ I replied. ‘I 
will fight—because it will not 
do to run away. But, alas! 
I cannot boast of my courage. 
You, of course, have much 
courage. I envy you!’ 

“He did not know I was— 
eh—pulling at his foot. Is not 
that what you call it? And 
he said— 
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** Ah, courage is born in a 
man. One cannot acquire it.’ 

““* True,’ I answered, ‘and 
fighting is an art and has to 
be learnt. And one learns to 
take precautions so as to fight 
again to-morrow and the next 
day also. Splendid ! 

“*Bah!’ he cried, as he 
tossed down his champagne 
and filled another glass. ‘ You 
will see—when the time comes. 
I tell you I wish to fight very 
much.’ 

“*I suppose you may get 
the opportunity, perhaps, be- 
fore very long,’ I said. And I 
was right. The war broke out 
before even some of us expected 
it. Alas! we leetle knew as 
we sat drinking champagne 
that day in Port Arthur what 
was to be the fate of that great 


fortress. It does not do to 
boast — especially before a 
war!” 


** Much time had passed since 
the first Russian soldier killed 
in the war was buried just north 
of Ping-Yang—you may see 
his grave to-day. My regi- 
ment from the first had not 
remained in Port Arthur, but 
had seen much service in open 
battles farther north in the 
peninsular. Once or twice | 
had come across Peter Mikhai- 
lovitch Vaviloff, for he was 
attached to the same brigade 
as myself, though not of the 
same regiment. He belonged 
to the field artillery. You may 
not know that often in the 
Russian Army the veterinary 
officer was the Mess President 
of his regiment. Also it hap- 
pened frequently that he lent 
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money to the officers when 
their pay was in arrears, or, 
for other reasons, they had 
need of it. 

“T had a friend, a Captain 
Vasilievitch, in the artillery, 
and he told me some very 
funnee stories about Vaviloff. 
He said Vaviloff was always 
asking the colonel to tell him 
when there was going to be 
some fighting, because he 
wanted to take part in it; but 
whenever the regiment went 
into action Vaviloff was sure 
to have some very sick horses 
to attend very far in the rear ; 
so that they laughed much at 
his boasts of what he was going 
to do and did not do. 

“He also told me some- 
thing else that made me much 
amusement. The colonel had 
been hard down—eh—I thank 
you, yes—hard up, and had 
asked Vaviloff to lend him 
some money. And Vaviloff 
had said to him— 

“*T will lend you two hun- 
dred roubles, my colonel, if 
there is a condition made to 
which you agree.’ 

*** And what is that ? ’ asked 
the colonel. 

“*Tt is that when next 
there is a battle and afterwards 
you write despatches that you 
make mention of me!’ 

“The colonel, he put his 
finger to the side of his nose— 
so! He laughed very much, 
and then he said— 

“*You let me have those 
two hundred roubles, my friend. 
And then I will see what I 
can do. Yes! But you must 
not charge me interest.’ 

“** Very well, my colonel. If 





you do what I say I will charge 
you no interest.’ 

“‘ Already there had been a 
battle, and Vaviloff had found 
some horses who were very ill 
two or three miles behind. 
But it would seem by the de- 
spatch written by the colonel 
that he was putting bandages 
on the hind-legs of those horses 
while the Japanese were stick- 
ing bayonets into their front 
parts. Splendid ! 

** Alas! this same battle of 
which I speak ended in dis- 
aster, and our army was obliged 
to retreat. Now, to make 
matters plain, I will show you 
the position. Behold!” 

With the aid of various 
objects lying on the table, 
Captain Ivan Koravitch pro- 
ceeded to mark out an imagin- 
ary battlefield. 

“This book was @ line of 
low hills towards which our 
army was retreating. This 
knife—see, I place him on the 
left—was a river which gave 
some protection to our left 
flank. In front, so, on a level 
plain, the main Japanese army 
advancing. Now, see—on our 
right fiank, a leetle in advance 
of the line to which we were 
retreating, this inkstand shows 
you a bigger hill—a very im- 
portant position, which we 
should entrench and upon which 
we should mount some guns, 
all of which would take a leetle 
time. Two miles, or perhaps 
more, in front of this hill I 
place this cigarette. It is an 
outpost of defence. Between 
it and the hill the ground rose 
and fell, so that one could not 
see very far back from the 
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outpost. And it was here— 
where I have laid the cigarette 
—that I was stationed. 

“The outpost consisted of 
three companies of my regi- 
ment, and what I suppose you 
would call half a battery of 
Field Artillery—two guns. The 
artillery was commanded by 
my friend, Captain Vasilie- 
vitch, but the senior officer 
in command was of the rank 
of one of your majors, an officer 
of my own regiment, named 
Kasatsky. We had taken up 
the position in the early morn- 
ing, and our orders were to 
hold it at all hazards until 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 
This was to give time for the 
hill in our rear to be pre- 
pared. 

“You must remember that 
I am speaking of the days 
before aeroplanes, and we de- 
pended on balloons and our 
cavalry scouts for information 
of the movements of the enemy. 
From the reports which had 
come in it appeared that our 
outpost was well beyond his 
left wing, and any attack might 
be expected to arrive across the 
level piain on our left front. 
On our right front was a range 
of very low hills, but we did 
not expect an attack from that 
quarter. Part of the strategy 
of our retreat had been to 
outflank the enemy by holding 
the hill I have mentioned. It 
was one of the keys of the 
hew position we were taking 
up. 

“* Now it happened that Vavi- 
loff was with us at this outpost. 
Not because he thought there 
would be fighting—oh, no! 
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But he was obliged to be 
there. Captain Vasilievitch had 
two horses in one of his gun 
teams that demanded the at- 
tention of a veterinary surgeon. 
One of them had been struck 
in the shoulder by a splinter 
of shrapnel, and had bled 
much, and the other had re- 
ceived a kick from his fellow. 
It was very important that 
Captain Vasilievitch should pre- 
serve his horses, as they would 
be required later on in our 
retirement. Otherwise, the 
guns would fall into the hands 
of the enemy. 

“So Vaviloff had been sent 
for, and had ridden to us on 
his very fine horse—he always 
arranged to have a good horse, 
—and had attended to his 
work. He was in very good 
spirits, and was not at all 
afraid, because we had told 
him there was not likely to 
be any fighting with us for 
some hours. And, of course, 
we thought that was true. 
Also I suppose he knew he 
had his horse and could gallop 
away if there was any danger. 
We made for ourselves a meal, 
and we had among us a bottle 
of vodka. So Vaviloff joined 
us, and talked very big about 
what he would do if the enemy 
attacked us. 

“You will, perhaps, have 
an opportunity if you wait 
long enough,’ said Kasatsky, 
winking with his eye at me 
and Vasilievitch. ‘We may 
expect a little fighting any 
time after midday.’ 

‘“‘Vaviloff looked at his 
watch. 

“**T cannot stay longer than 
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until eleven,’ he said; ‘I 
must wait to dress your horse’s 
wound, Vasilievitch, but I have 
much work to do afterwards. 
It is vufortunate.’ 

“* Yes,’ said Kasatsky, ‘it 
is, aS you say, unfortunate,’ 
and. he laughed. But suddenly 
he stopped laughing and sprang 
up. ‘Look!’ he cried, and 
he pointed towards the leetle 
low hills on our right front. 
And there we saw some twink- 
ling flashes of light. It was 
the heliograph of the enemy! 
And we did not expect to see 
him there. Also we knew 
that he could see us! The 
sun was directly behind us, 
and they were flashing their 
signals with a reflector, which 
would communicate with their 
rear. 

“For two or three minutes 
Kasatsky stood, his glasses 
fixed to his eyes. Then he 
turned, and said to Vaviloff, 
very grimly— 

“*T think your opportunity 
has come, my friend. They are 
probably finding our range for 
their guns behind the hill. 
And there will be fighting 
before you have to leave us. 
Ah! See there! I was right.’ 

*“* As he spoke there came a 
puff of white smoke against 
the blue sky about five hun- 
dred metres in front of our 
position, followed by a bang 
and a sound as of great whistles 
blowing. They were finding 
our range with shrapnel. 

““Vaviloff turned very pale. 
I could see that the hand 
which held his cigarette was 
Shaking. 

““T think, perhaps, that 


horse will be all right now, 
Vasilievitch—also I have much 
to see to—— 

*““No!’ interrupted Vasi- 
lievitch; ‘you told me it 
was necessary to dress the 
wound again.’ 

““*Then you will remain to 
do it,’ ordered Kasatsky. And 
now he had dropped the friendly 
tone of his voice. For it was 
war. And one must forget 
one’s friendships when there is 
fighting. He spoke as the 
commander. 

“They were the last words 
he ever spoke. The next mo- 
ment there was a shrieking 
whistle and a bang just above 
us, and he fell with a big 
splinter of shrapnel in his brain. 
Vaviloff also fell, but only 
from fright. Also he shrieked 
nearly as loudly as the shell 
had done. 

“In an instant I grasped 
the situation. I was now the 
senior officer, and in command 
of the outpost. And I must 
act at once. 

“Let me explain just a 
little further the position. We 
had thrown up a hasty en- 
trenchment, so the infantry 
had a leetle shelter. The two 
guns were on our flank, con- 
cealed by some trees. Behind 
the trees the horses were teth- 
ered. But it was useless to 
fire the guns at first—we had 
no objective, for we could not 
see those of the enemy. But 
I guessed that presently there 
would be something at which 
to fire—when the enemy showed 
himself in his advance over the 
hills. Till then I had a leetle 
time for thinking, though we 
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should have to put up with 
being shelled. Therefore I de- 
termined to keep Vasilievitch 
by my side till it was time to 
use the guns. Meanwhile, a 
subaltern was with them. I 
hurried my men into such 
shelter as the hastily made 
trench afforded, and we had 
to drag the miserable Vaviloff 
thither. Another shell or two 
had burst, but had done no 
damage. But he was shivering 
with fear. 

“** My horse!’ he cried. ‘I 
must get back to do my work. 
I cannot stay !’ 

““Tf you attempt to run 
away I will shoot you,’ I told 
him. And he laid himself flat 
on his stomach in the trench 
and sobbed. 

“‘ Just then a shell exploded 
behind our line, and presently 
@ messenger ran to tell Vasilie- 
vitch that two of the horses 
had been killed—one of them 
the wounded beast. 


“*Ts my horse killed?’ 
asked Vaviloff. 

coe No ! ’ 

“But Vasilievitch grinned 


at me, and whispered, ‘I shall 
want his now. I can’t afford 
to let him ride away if he goes. 
He must use his own legs.’ 

*“‘ All the time, my friends, 
I kept looking through my 
glasses on the horizon-top of 
those hills. And at last I 
saw what I expected to see— 
a long line of infantry coming 
over them—their advance, of 
course, covered by the guns 
behind, which had now found 
the range very well—for my 
men were falling, and the sur- 
geon captain already was busy 
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with the wounded, giving them 
what aid he could. 

“My friends, if I had seen 
before me one or even two 
battalions, I should not have 
minded very much. But what 
I saw advancing over those 
hills was so much that I 
turned to Vasilievitch, and 
said— 

** * We shall, of course, resist 
to the last man. We must. 
But it is not possible to hold 
out till three o’clock. I shall 
send for reinforcements — we 
shall get them in time. Who 
can run fast? For I will not 
take one of your horses.’ 

“Send Vaviloff,’ replied the 
captain of artillery. ‘He is 
no use to us, and there is no 
man who would run away s0 
fast. I go now to open fire 
with my guns ; is it not so?’ 

“**Go, my friend. Yes; I 
will send Vaviloff. Splendid !’ 

“* Hastily I wrote a message, 
saying that the enemy was 
advancing in force on my right 
front, and asking for assist- 
ance. You will understand ” 
—and Captain Koravitch spoke 
half - apologetically — “‘ that it 
was necessary for the safety of 
the position behind us that I 
should do this. A soldier must 
not think of his own safety. 
So there was every excuse. 

“Then I stuck the toe of 
my boot into the fat leetle 
body of Vaviloff, and told 
him to sit up. At first he 
would not move, but I took 
hold of his collar and made 
him. 
*** Now,’ I said, ‘you must 
do what I tell you—dquickly. 
You are to go back at once to 
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our lines and to give this 
letter to General Suritzoff, or 
to one of his officers. Do you 
understand? Yes? And you 
are to go very fast. It is of 
the greatest importance.’ 

“A little colour came back 
into his pale cheeks. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
he said, ‘I will go at once. 
Where is my horse? Let me 
get my horse. I gallop him 
most fast.’ 

““*No,’ I replied, ‘I cannot 
spare your horse. You will 
run on your legs. Yes?’ 

“*But I must have my 
horse——’ 

** * Silence ! 
once !’ 

‘He rose to his knees. The 
shells were bursting about us. 

“Oh!” he cried, ‘ but it is 
not safe. There is no shelter. 
And I cannot run very fast.’ 

** * Behold,’ I replied, ‘ every 
minute you delay makes it 
less safe. For the rifle-bullets 
will be coming very soon. As 
it is, as soon as you have run 
a couple of hundred metres 
to the rear nothing is likely 
to touch you. They are con- 
centrating their fire only on 
us > 


Now — go at 


“Tt was foolish for me to 
tell him this, as you will see. 
For the miserable leetle man 
was thinking only of himself, 
and he would not mind if we 
were all killed so long as he 


escaped. As he started he 
ran very fast indeed, and I 
could not help laughing loudly 
as I watched his leetle legs 
running over the ground. He 
looked so very funnee! But 
just then there came a new 
sound—the ‘ping’ of a rifle- 
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bullet on the leetle earth para- 
pet. The enemy had opened 
fire at long distance. It was 
necessary more than ever to 
keep under cover. I gave 
orders to reserve fire until 
the enemy were more close, 
for I saw we had got what 
you English call a ‘tough job’ 
to our front. If I could hold 
them for an hour, all might 
be well, but I knew a single 
cartridge must not be wasted. 
Meanwhile our two guns were 
shelling the advance—but we 
required twenty guns rather 
than two. 

“TI took up my glasses and 
turned backwards again to see 
how Vaviloff was proceeding. 
And then I swore all the oaths 
of which I could think. He 
had run beyond the danger 
zone, and was now going slow 
over the open country—at a 
walk! That damn, leetle, fat 
man! Now I saw how foolish 
I had been to tell him it was 
safe when he was out of range. 
Unless he moved more quickly 
he would be too late. He was 
now a quarter of a mile away 
from us. One could see for 
about a mile and a half to the 
top of the low ridge at the 
back of us. I saw something 
must be done at once. And 
then an idea came to me. I 
would make him run very 
fast till he was out of sight. 
Splendid ! 

“Telling my subaltern to 
take command for a few min- 
utes, I ran over to where 
Vasilievitch was firing his guns. 
In the open? Oh, yes—it 
was a nasty bit of ground to 
cover, and I received a rifle- 
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bullet through the arm and a 
scratch from a shrapnel splin- 
ter that tore my trousers from 
my knee. But I reached Vasi- 
lievitch safely. 

“*«Turn round one of your 
guns,’ I ordered; ‘put in a 
shell with a very short-time 
fuse. That damn Vaviloff will 
not run away fast enough, but 
you must make him. Look 
you—there he is. Fire and ex- 
plode a shell a leetle behind 
him—but not so as to hit 
him. And go on firing after 
him till he is out of sight. 
Splendid! It will make no 
difference—the loss of a gun— 
to the enemy’s advance, but 
it will make him deliver the 
messagein time. ... Ah!... 
Splendid !’ 

“As I looked through my 
glasses I saw the shell burst 
about two hundred metres be- 
hind Vaviloff. I could also 
see him stop for a moment, 
look round, and then run for 
his life. Oh, my friends, how 
he did run! Vasilievitch fired 
another shell after him, and 
he made all the more haste. 
What you call a ‘ spurt.’ 

“*Follow him up,’ I cried 
to Vasilievitch, ‘and when he 
has reached the horizon, retire 
with your guns for a mile and 
continue shelling the enemy’s 
advance from there. You shall 
not lose your guns, even if we 
cannot hold the position.’ Then 
I ran back to my men— 
through a shower of bullets 
—for the enemy’s infantry was 
drawing closer. 

“We opened our rifle - fire. 
My men were very steady and 
aimed low, but we were so 
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few that we could not hope 
to stay the advance a long 
time. Also our casualties were 
increasing. I cannot tell you 
how long we fought—one loses 
count of the minutes,—but it 
seemed an age. Then the 
bayonets gleamed in front of 
us, and the leetle Japanese 
soldiers came running on, while 
they shouted, ‘Banzai! Ban- 
zai!’ ‘Fix bayonets!’ I or- 
dered. 

** Ah, that charge of the leetle 
Japs! It was terrific. But we 
drove them back, my friends, 
even advancing a few paces 
in front of our trenches. It 
was hand to hand, bayonet to 
bayonet. One of the Japanese 
bayonets gave me a thrust in 
between my ribs. Pouf! It 
did not go very deep, and I 
cut down the fellow with my 
sword. But we were glad to 
get back into the trench and 
rest for a few minutes. We 
were out of breath—those of 
us who remained. 

“But another regiment had 
formed behind the first, and 
was now preparing to charge. 
I was just thinking—yes, I 
admit I had to think of the 
battle for a moment—that it 
would take all our efforts to 
resist them, when, ‘ Hurrah !’ 
—is not that what you say ?— 
over our heads there began to 
whistle not merely the shells 
from our two guns, but many 
shells, and I knew that rein- 
forcements were at hand. The 
Japanese in front wavered for 
a few moments as the shells 
began bursting; then they 
came forward, and again we 
heard their cries of ‘ Banzai!’ 
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Suddenly the shells ceased to 
whistle overhead, but instead 
there was another sound—the 
galloping of horses. On either 
side of our leetle position the 
Cossacks came thundering past, 
wheeled inwards to reform their 
line, and charged. Splendid ! 
Ah, how we cheered ! 

“Yes, my friends, the posi- 
tion was saved in time. Rein- 
forcements of infantry and 
machine-guns followed, and till 
late in the afternoon the Japan- 
ese were kept at bay. Then a 
retirement was made; but the 
object was accomplished. The 
hill at our rear was entrenched 
and the big guns mounted. 
Splendid ! 

“Me? Oh, I did not fight 
any more that day. It was 
silly, but I had to be carried 


away in an ambulance. I 


suppose I had bled more than 
I thought from my wounds. 
Afterwards General Suritzoff 
himself came to see me. Oh, 
he was very pleasant. He 
thanked me for what I had 
done. Fouf! It was nothing. 
And then he said something 
that made me laugh very much 
inside my cheeks. 

“«This veterinary surgeon, 
Vaviloff,’ he said, ‘he is a 
very brave leetle man. He 
carried your message all the 
way under heavy shell-fire. And 
though he is a fat leetle man, 
he ran like an athlete. He has 
done a very courageous deed 


to-day, and I shall not forget 
him when I write my de- 
spatch.’ 

*** He will be much pleased, 
my general,’ I replied, with 
gravity. But I never told him 
it was our own shells that made 
the leetle fat man run. 

** After the war, when at 
last we returned to Petrograd, 
if you had seen a certain regi- 
ment on parade, you would 
have noticed a fat leetle man 
on a good horse with several 
medals on his breast, one of 
them a much coveted medal— 
the reward for conspicuous 
bravery! Because he had car- 
ried despatches on the field 
of battle under heavy shell- 
fire—behind his back! Splen- 
did! He never ran so fast in 
his life ! 

“Me? No; I did not get 
a medal for conspicuous bravery 
because of that leetle battle. 
Why should I? It was nothing 
much. Oh, yes—I suppose I 
possess the medal—I won him 
in some other action. Cer- 
tainly I did not run away in 
order to get him, but all the 
same what I said before is 
true. One must not judge of 
a man’s bravery because of 
the medals he wears. Though 
Peter Mikhailovitch Vaviloff, 
whenever afterwards he dis- 
played that medal to his friends, 
made it seem to them that he 
was a very, very brave leetle 
man. Splendid!” 


(To be concluded.) 
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A WINTER WALK IN WALES. 


BY EDMUND YALE. 


A LITTLE before Christmas I 
must needs leave London and 
make for North Wales to cele- 
brate that festival with Her 
whom I Love, and to pay my 
respects to my Fairy God- 
mother. Having gone as far 
as Bristol on my bicycle I 
abandoned it, and was joined 
by Kay. Kay is an engineer 
in general, an inventor in par- 
ticular. In favourable super- 
latives I would hail him the 
most natural, the most mascu- 
line, the most sane, the most 
enthusiastic man. Bunt chiefly 
conspicuous about him as he 
detrained at Brisiol was a 
peach-coloured scarf, a pro- 
perty purloined from his wife. 

It was my plan to accom- 
pany Kay as far as the par. 
sonage of his cousin, the Curate 
of So-and-so. As to cross the 
Border by the Severn Tunnel 
seemed too tame a beginning 
to our adventure, we deter- 
mined to take shipping. Being 
Sunday, the port of Bristol 
was closed, so we set off for 
the coast. 

Kay was unused to travelling 
by the simple means of planti- 
grade progression. The novelty 
of it fascinated him so that 
he could walk no farther, and 
must needs sit down and in- 
veigh against mankind. Why 
are we all such cogs to grind 
aad be ground and transmit 
movement from one part of a 





futile machine to another? 
Why don’t we all cast care 
and convention to the winds 
and go a-walking, filling the 
valleys with the noise of our 
happy footfalls and crowning 
the hills with our laughter ? 
And so on, and so on. Indeed, 
there was no answer to any of 
Kay’s questions, so I asked 
him in the end why it was 
that we, the free ones, con- 
‘inued to sit at the foot of a 
pine-tree by the roadside in- 
stead of seizing the brave op- 
portunity and walking towards 
our destination? Kay in his 
turn not being able to find an 
answer to this question, we 
moved off. 

Coming at last to where the 
ways divided, we elected to 
make for Portishead. Thus 
we dropped from the high 
ground to the plain. Portis- 
head, with its masts and chim- 
neys, the grey waters of the 
Severn Sea, and the Welsh 
coast beyond, lay before us 
over a flat, green, pastoral 
tract. The idea of crossing 
that water to the Celtic shores 
by moonlight already began 
to stimulate our imaginations. 
Evening was setting in, and 
still we were a mile or more 
from Portishead. The rumble 
of a bus was heard coming in 
our direction. 

“Tet’s get in that bus,” 
said Kay. Instantly he divined 
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in my answering glance the 
obduracy of the walking crank. 
“Just to show we’ve got no 
pride,” said he, touching my 
hand persuasively. We got 
into the bus. Owing to the 
noise and some confusion in 
the talk, the conductor gave 
us tickets to ‘the terminus ” 
without explaining that the 
terminus was not Portishead 
but beyond it, and by this 
means wo were inadvertently 
carried almost as far the other 
side of our goal as we had been 
on this side of it. It was dark 
when we got to the railway 
station. 

We asked @ young woman 
who was moving in the same 
direction hew we could get 
down to the docks. “ Well,” 
said she, “I’m going by the 
pierkead myself, but I’m walk- 
ing along the line, and you’re 
not supposed to go along the 
line.” However, by that for- 
bidden route we went. The 
docks themselves seemed rather 
exclusive places. But we put 
on a good face, as if we really 
had business there, and s80 
braved it out with the watch- 
men that we discovered what 
the movements of the few 
likely vessels that were there 
might be, and eventually be- 
came assured of the dismal 
fact that nothing was likely to 
sail for Wales that night. 

Having broken our road- 
pride with the bus, what 
more natural than that we 
should retrace part of our 
route by train, even to the 
Avon ferry, traverse that 
stream, and walk the two odd 
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miles to Avonmouth? For 
myself I felt something of a 
fallen angel as I stepped into 
@ smug Great Western com- 
partment, but Kay had no 
such scruples. We got to 
Avonmouth about eight o’clock, 
and immediately repaired to 
the docks. A policeman and a 
dock board man were on guard 
at the entrance. They treated 
us very civilly, and we deposited 
our rucksacks at their shelter. 
Then we went through the 
gates, and proceeded to make 
inquiries from the watchmen. 
The first one had not much to 
say, and he referred us to his 
mate in another quarter. Along 
the great vacant quays of 
massive masonry we walked, 
under the shadow of huge 
warehouses, and over bridges 
that topped lock-gates. Not 
@ soul was to be seen. A large 
vessel called American Press 
was tied up alongside one 
wall. Through her skin we 
could hear the measured heave 
and whine of boiler-pumps. At 
last we came to the hut of the 
other watchman. He was not 
very communicative at first. 
He was of the pious sort. 
Our Sabbath-breaking shocked 
him, but—even as the other 
dockmen had—he took us for 
unemployed going to seek work 
over the water. We learned 
from him that the thing to 
do was to scrape acquaintance 
with the skipper of a coal- 
barge or the master of a tug 
that would be going out on 
the tide shortly after mid- 
night. We settled, therefore, 
that we would go back into 
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the town, get a meal, and 
return to the docks at mid- 
night. By now it seemed that 
our friend had relented to- 
wards us, for he walked a 
fair step with us along the 
quays, explaining how we ought 
to melt the hearts of those 
who, in defiance of certain rules 
and regulations, might be in- 
duced to take us over to Wales. 

There was a good thorough- 
going restaurant near the dock- 
gates that had a real smack 
of the sea about it, both in 
the solidity of its fare, the type 
of its guests, and the quality 
of civil but not servile good- 
humour of its landlord. He 
looked indeed as if he could be 
equally at home footing it to 
the delicate warble of the horn- 
pipe, or dusting his knuckles 
in a rough-house ashore or 
afloat. This café kept open 
till an indefinite time, so that 
it suited us well. The centre 
of the room was occupied by 
a square table, round which 
some sailors, evidently from 
the American Press, were sit- 
ting. Like their straight- 
stemmed, wail-sided vessel, they 
gave @ strong impression of 
“made in America,” as also 
did the music of their voices. 
There were present, besides, 
other nondescript mariners and 
two lean-visaged denizens of the 
stokehold world, who affected 
neckcloths. The place was 
rather hot. We had our meal, 
ran out of conversation, and 
finally picked up fragments of 
week-end horror - mongering 
newspapers to look at. But 
they had very little variety, 
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being, one and all, occupied 
with accounts of a man who 
had murdered his wife and had 
eluded capture. 

“He’s not unlike you to 
look at,” said Kay, with his 
customary disregard for other 
folk’s finer feelings. 

“Well,” said I, a little 
acidly, “‘if you can’t think of 
anything better than that to 
say, we'd better go off and 
look for our ship.” 

We therefore paid our reck- 
oning and sallied forth. At 
the dock-gates we picked up 
our rucksacks. A man in plain 
clothes, who sat on the edge 
of a table, looked hard at me, 
and said— 

“Didn’t I see you yester- 
day afternoon at the docks in 
Bristol ? ” 

““T dare say you did,” said I. 

** And now you are going to 
try and bum a passage over to 
Wales ? ” 

““* Here to-day and gone to- 
morrow’ is a motto that I 
thrive on,” said I. 

“That man regarded you 
with suspicion,” said Kay as 
we went off. “He thought 
you were X.” 

Somehow one’s amour propre 
is always a little ruffled at 
the mere idea of being mistaken 
for another identity, whether 
he be criminal or irreproach- 
able citizen. So I said to Kay— 

“Tf anybody is run in on 
this trip it will be you, with 
your peach-coloured scarf, your 
hat that would disgrace a 
poacher, and your medibellum 
riding-bags.”’ 

‘““My scarf is a very good 
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colour. What’s the matter 
with my bags?” said Kay 
sharply—so vulnerable was that 
genius of the sciences, he, too, 
whose sense of humour is on 
the magnificent scale. 

We now sought out the 
pious watchman of the remoter 
hut. But he had gone off 
duty, and we discovered his 
successor gathering firewood off 
one of the entrance piers, where 
the American Press on her 
recent arrival had made a 
slight faux pas, with the result 
that the staging had buckled 
under the persuasion of that 
straight and self-assertive stem, 
and the wood had splintered 
not a little. This man was of 
a totally different stamp from 
his predecessor. He was an 
old man-of-war’s man, and had 
served in wooden ships. But 
he wore his years with wonder- 
ful grace. The docks were no 
longer the vacant desolation of 
water and masonry they had 
been. The noise of cataracts 
was heard as the long lock filled 
from the basin. The dim out- 
line of a liner loomed predomi- 
nant, foreshortened, so that the 
bridge seemed crowned by the 
majestic column of the funnel, 
which rolled up its inky volume 
of smoke in leisurely anticipa- 
tion of its ocean power. Navi- 
gation and masthead-lights of 
tugs and tenders were seen in 
motion. Drowsy barges were 
being pulled from their slum- 
berous berths, with dim fires 
of good cheer glimmering from 
their forecastle houses. Out- 
side the sealed gates the black 
water swirled and dimpled in 
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the moonlight, while the eager 
breath of the night-tide poured 
in tonic drafts into our lungs. 

The first vessel to drop into 
the lock was a large, empty, 
iron coal-barge, with her tugs 
bound for Cardiff. On board 
of her our patron immediately 
repaired, calling loudly and 
imperiously for the skipper. 
Our friend had at any rate 
one transparent foible. What- 
ever humble station he him- 
self occupied, he liked it to be 
thought that his friends were 
of the quality. So now we 
heard him with his “ Skipper ! 
skipper! Look here, skipper, 
there are two ex-officers want to 
go over the water. Can they 
come along with you?” A 
certain grunting was heard to 
issue from the waist of the 
barge in reply, the gist of which 
was that the captain was 
obliged, but he didn’t court 
the society of toffs. It was 
further added that had we 
been “‘ out-of-works ” he would 
have been pleased to accom- 
modate us. Our influential 
friend was somewhat dashed 
by this, but still lent us his 
assurance that all would be 
well, and forthwith vanished, 
and we saw him no more. We 
now walked towards the liner, 
the Quantock Range. She was 
being warped down to the 
lock, under the megaphonic 
guidance of the dock-master. 
We walked along her fender- 
creaking side, and picked up 
the information that she was 
not immediately foreign-going, 
but merely off across the water 
to Swansea. 
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“T think we might get a 
passage on her,” said Kay. 
“TI know Sir ——, who has 
interests in the line, and I’ve 
done research work for them.” 

At this juncture we saw two 
policemen advancing. I at 
once became conscious that, al- 
though empty, our pipes were in 
our mouths—a stinking offence 
in the precinct of any dock. 

*Progs!” said I to Kay, 
and instinctively, with that 
good force of habit engendered 
by our Alma Mater, we swept 
our pipes from our mouths, 
and marched at attention. As 
we came shoulder to shoulder 
one of the policemen stopped, 
and said to me— 

“Excuse me, sir, but can 
you establish your identity ? ” 

—My identity; great heavens! 
why not? ‘“‘Come to the light 
of a lamp,” said I. 

We repaired there forthwith. 
The matter was not quite so 
easy to clear up as it appeared 
to be at first sight. The second 
policeman, with forensic deli- 
cacy, suggested that I had 
somewhere in my mouth a 
gold tooth. “ By no means,” 
said I; “I haven’t any false 
teeth at all,” on which I ex- 
panded my jaws for their in- 
spection. This view, contrary 
to my expectations, seemed to 
afford them unbounded satis- 
faction. It then transpired 
that in the place where a gold 
tooth should have been there 
was a gap. “ What!” I cried. 
“Do you think I’ve thrown it 
away?” There could be no 
question that they were de- 
finitely of that opinion, and 





therefore they asked me to be 
good enough to step up to 
the station, where, they were 
unanimous in assuring me, I 
should only be detained a few 
minutes. ‘‘ Even so,” said I, 
“we may miss the tide, and 
we’re bound to get over to 
Wales to-night,’”’ at which they 
smiled. But where was Kay ? 
He had vanished. If I was 
going to be copped, Kay must 
certainly be copped as well. 
The second policeman, who 
had evidently been thinking a 
kindred thought, went off to- 
wards where my accomplice 
had last been seen. 

Now pray picture that mag- 
nificent autocrat, the captain 
of the Quantock Range, sitting 
in stately isolation in his cabin, 
while the petty manceuvre of 
warping and locking out is 
performed by underlings. 
There is a rap at his sacred 
portal, which on being an- 
swered is flung rudely open, 
and a strange figure steps 
before him — muddy boots 
gleaming with Alpine-climbing 
nails, curious knickerbockers, an 
orange scarf of feminine fabri- 
cation, and finally large, pierc- 
ing, grey eyes earnestly be- 
holding him under a_ high- 
crowned flop-eared hat. But 
there is no time for embarrass- 
ment, for the apparition speaks 
as one who can brook neither 
trifling nor delay. 

“I’m Kay,” says he. 

** Ah——-!”” more thought 
than said. 

“T’ve done work for your 
people. I know Sir ——. I 
hope I don’t intrude, but as 
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a matter of fact we want to 
get over to Swansea, and we 
hoped you would take us with 
you.” 

“We——_!”” also more 
thought than said. 

And now a little embarrass- 
ment on both sides and the 
mud of doubt stirred. With 
more points cleared up, the 
captain was not entirely sure 
that under the circumstances 
he quite saw his way, &c., &c. 
Says Kay to himself, “‘ Bother 
that darned fool Vale; why 
doesn’t he come along? Be- 
tween us we’d have the matter 
settled at once.” At the same 
time the undoubted possibility 
that he might at any moment 
be cut off from the land pre- 
sented itself. So aloud he tem- 
porises. “I'll just find my 
friend,’ he declares, and turns 
to go. Then for the first 
time it is observed that the 
mysterious visitor wears on 
his back a large and bulky 
pack, such as pedlars and, for 
all the captain knows, anar- 
chists carry. With a brief and, 
temporising still, non-committal 
farewell, Kay steps out on to 
the deck, and there he is con- 
fronted by an officer of the law, 
who asks him politely but 
firmly to “step up to the 
Station.” We wonder what 
the subsequent reflections of 
the captain of the Quantock 
Range have been on this inci- 
dent. 

Having joined forces once 
more we all marched off for 
the station, our late friendly 
confederates at the gates star- 
ing at us with a kind of horror 
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as who should say, “‘ You never 
can tell!” 

The first policeman, whom I 
shall now call P.C. Hunter, 
said as we went along, “I 
suppose you guess who we 
take you for? ” 

“You think he is X.!” 
said Kay with undisguised glee. 

*“You’ve hit it!” said 
Hunter. 

“But he’s not the right 
height, is he ?”’ said Kay. 

“Ah! ” returned Hunter rue- 
fully, ‘‘ that’s the worst of it!” 

I was fortunate in having 
been arrested by Hunter, for 
he was the best type of police- 
man. With a formidable glare, 
which he put on like a mask 
when occasion demanded and 
put off immediately the mo- 
ment had passed, he was at 
heart an irrepressible boy. If 
he had not the sense of humour 
such as would tickle the palate 
of an intellectual, he had at 
any rate a rare sense of mirth, 
which was held in suppression 
only so long as his uniform 
reminded him of its proper 
place in the bosom of a con- 
stable. We paused outside 
the door of the police-station 
while the second policeman 
fumbled for the key. A dim- 
burning gas-jet shone through 
the narrow fanlight over the 
door with a sort of settled grim- 
ness well calculated to quell 
sinking hearts that waited on 
this threshold, which might 
usher them for ever from free- 
dom and even sweet life itself. 

Hunter turned encouragingly 
to his charges, and in a voice 
tinged with the burlesque enun- 
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ciation of the best-approved 
comedian, said— 
*“The Abode of Love! 
ever-open door!” 
Having duly entered and 
turned up the gas, Hunter 
knocked on the ceiling, which 
signal was briefly answered with 
a single eloquent rap. I strolled 
across the room and took a 
chair, which gave an ominous 
creak and lurch as I sat upon 
it. The second policeman has- 
tened to me with another chair. 
** We don’t want to break your 
neck ! ” said he apologetically. 
“On the contrary,” said I, 
the sinister ambiguity of his 
phrase flashing across me, “I 
think that is the very thing 
that you do want to do.” 
Presently the Inspector en- 
tered, clothed over his night 
attire with his official shell. 
There was a confidential mut- 
tering, and then he turned 
his eyes on me. I saw at once 
that he was convinced that I 
was X. He then sat him 
down in the seat of judg- 
ment and requested me to stop 
smoking, after which the ex- 
amination concerning my iden- 
tity began. The documentary 
proofs of this were rather of 
a flimsy nature. There was a 
Post Office Savings Bank book, 
showing a balance not intended 
for the eyes of outsiders ; there 
was a letter from my banker 
to my solicitor, urging him to 
urge me for the repayment of 
an overdraft ; and finally, there 
was a letter from a young lady, 
who signed herself mysteriously 
“The Golden Bee.” There 


The 


was also the receipted bill of 
a hotel, my name on a piece 
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of clothing, and a ticket ad- 
mitting “one ” to Stonehenge. 
There was nothing more. And 
now came questions as to 
where I had come from. The 
addresses on both letters and 
in the bank-book were all 
different. What was my per- 
manent address ? I had none! 
My way was traced backwards 
to Portishead (wandering with- 
out authority on the railway- 
line and the docks), on to the 
bus, on to the road from 
Bristol, on the docks again 
there. At Bristol I was dis- 
covered to have been in pos- 
session of a bicycle, to which 
my name was not attached. 
Where was that bicycle? It 
was temporarily abandoned. 
What, in any case, was I 
doing in Bristol with a bicycle 
if I was on a walking tour? 
This bicycle, it was presently 
revealed, had carried me from 
London along an altogether 
unlikely and ridiculous route. 
To London it had carried me 
from the Eastern counties, 
where I had arrived on it 
from a shire in the west of 
England, having cycled there 
from Manchester, where I had 
abandoned a red setter dog, 
in whose company I had entered 
that city; the trio of us having, 
to begin with, originated our 
disjointed and quite incredible 
excursion from some place in 
Wales the Inspector neither 
attempted to pronounce, nor, 
I think, believed to exist. It 
is really amazing how irrTa- 
tional one’s programme of life 
appears when once one falls 
under suspicion. A pause, dur- 
ing which much eye-scrutiny 
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and chin-rubbing. Then P.C. 
Hunter suddenly claps on his 
thunder-mask and complicates 
the situation by venturing to 
ask me what I was doing in 
Manchester. I was there to 
see a goddaughter. Ah! a 
blunder! Had I not said 
that my goddaughter was lo- 
cated at Moulton in Cheshire ? 
That was another goddaughter. 
Likely tale! And then was 
there not some idle talk about 
my now being on my way to 
Wales to see some goddaugh- 
ter? No; not a daughter 
this time, but a mother—a 
fairy godmother, in fact. What 
was 1% Well, that was a hard 
question, too. I opined that I 
was @ writer. 

** What do you write ? ” said 
Inspector Bruce. 

That again was a delicate 
question. Indeed exactly what 
I wrote I did not know myself. 
But I thought the snag might 
be negotiated by trotting out 
my most respectable literary 
alliance, so I said, with evasive 
modesty, ‘‘ Sometimes I write 
for ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ ”’ 

*** Blackbird’s Magazine ’!”’ 
muttered the Inspector. One 
could see that this made a very 
doubtful impression. 

Then came Kay’s turn. He 
was also deficient of corro- 
borative literature. It appeared 
that he devoted his life to 
mysterious practices in the 
holds of fruit boats that could 
only be explained in the jargon 
of an obscure technology, which 
sounded to lay ears highly 
Specious in the inventor’s pro- 
fessional phrase and awkwardly 
suspicious in his attempted 
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paraphrase. Fruit boats? 
What lines, for instance ? Was 
he known on vessels of the 
Mount Line—the Mount Elvira, 
perhaps? Yes, certainly ; one 
Brodie was the refrigerator 
engineer. 

“The Mount Elvira,” said 
the Inspector impressively, “ is 
here ! ” 

“Send for Brodie!” cried 
Kay, starting up. 

“TI will,” said the Inspector, 
in a way from which one in- 
ferred that he was not the kind 
of fowl that one catches with 
bluff. 

Time wore on. It was two 
hours after midnight. Then 
came a turn in the tide of the 
official attitude towards us. 
Whoever we were, and whatever 
crimes we might have com- 
mitted, and whatever lies we 
might be telling, they liked 
the oddity of us, and the In- 
spector himself went off to 
brew us some tea. 

Presently he brought it in, 
served in his own best crockery, 
and having partaken of it, we 
sat round the fire and talked 
agreeably. Hunter sat at the 
table and wrote up office-books, 
while his chief joined the fire- 
side téte-d-téte. Thus the In- 
spector was almost “one of 

us,” although never quite so. 
It was plain that under his 
tunic he wore the uniform of 
repose, but he never so far 
allowed his official integrity to 
sink to the extent of doffing 
his cap ; and though he laughed 
and talked freely, he would pop 
a@ question every now and 
then that perhaps might catch 
Another hour 


us unawares. 
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of this sort of thing, and 
then we talked ourselves to 
a standstill, and there was 
no sound but the clock and 
the indefatigable pen of 
Hunter. 

“WANTED FOR MURDER,” 
ran the notices round the wall 
in black ugly type. Three out 
of four men in this room be- 
lieved me to be X. What if I 
were he? Instantly every- 
thing was changed. I felt the 
pitiless smirch of those words, 
the dull negative torture of 
the present moment, the apa- 
thetic hostility of trivial inani- 
mate things—cracks in the ceil- 
ing-plaster, the scratching of a 
steel pen, the faint flat smell 
peculiar to prison cells, in- 
separable even from those at- 
tached to the station. It 
seemed to have come sud- 
denly into the power of these 
things to batten on the spirit, 
to curdle the cream of imagina- 
tion. A beginning of strangu- 
lations ! 

About half-past six there 
was a slight commotion; the 
door was flung open, and a 
policeman marched in, followed 
by a little man, squarely built, 
dressed in the uniform of a 
marine engineer. His face was 
exceedingly expressive. Behind 
his glasses looked out a pair of 
round eyes, at once quizzing, 
alert, and calm, not unfre- 
quently seen in those who 
spend their lives in watching 
the eternal rolling of the sea 
and the eternal revolutions of 
marine engines. A certain smile 
he had with him, too, before 
which the atmosphere of sus- 
picion under which we were 
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all assembled flew asunder like 
a broken web. 

“‘ Brodie!”’ cried Kay, spring- 
ing up. 

“Why, it’s Mr Kay!” ex- 
claimed the new-comer in great 
surprise, not, however, remov- 
ing his hands from his jacket 
pockets. 

“T say!” said Kay, “I am 
sorry they got you out of bed 
so early.” 

“Ye’re airly up yersel’,” 
turning his head slowly, so as 
to quiz and smile at all of us 
in turn. 

** You recognise him, then ? ” 
said the Inspector. 

** Recognise !”’ said Brodie, 
still in the dark as to why he 
had been summoned to this 
doubtful tryst, but conceiving 
Kay to be in some unusual 
strait, and wishing to do him 
the best service possible. He 
paused to consider, but, per- 
ceiving that the Inspector was 
hanging on his words, he burst 
out suddenly, “Why, this is 
the mon that did the valves!” 

After this there was a pause, 
while Brodie again surveyed 
us each in turn. Then he said 
to Kay, “‘ Am I to bail ye oot ? ” 
Kay assured him in the nega- 
tive, and he was a little puzzled. 
Collision with the police in 
seaport towns arose, in his 
experience, from causes few 
and simple. He turned to 
Hunter. ‘‘ What’s he been 
doing?” said he. ‘“‘ Has he 
been getting into trouble with 
the girruls?’” No; it was 
not that. Well, then, it must 


be money, and Brodie was not 
to be put off by denials through 
He was pre- 


any delicacy. 
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pared to stake his last farthing 
on Kay. He went away quite 
sad that a mere recognition 
was all that he was called 
upon to perform. 

At last came the daylight, 
and with it another Inspector 
from the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, armed with 
the authority of the head office 
at Bristol. While the two 
cviefs were in conference, the 
rest of us adjourned to a kind 
of gymnasium. Here the blithe 
spirits of P.C. Hunter could 
contain themselves no longer. 
He tossed a hat in the air, 
and kicking it with wonderful 
effect scored a goal on Kay’s 
face, so that his pipe went 
flying. Kay and I attempted 
some gymnastics, with no very 
brilliant results, and Hunter, 
having watched us indulgently 
for a little while, unexpectedly 
turned a series of excellent 
somersaults on the floor. 

We tasted again of the hos- 
pitality of Inspector Bruce, 
but it was rot until after mid- 
day, when our identities had 
been further established and 
our credentials guaranteed by 
exchange of wires between Bris- 
tol and the Curate of So-and-so, 
that we were free once more. 
P.C. Hunter, who had gone off 
duty some time earlier, had 
now become our inseparable 
ally. Instead of going to re- 
pose after his long vigil he 
must needs come back to the 
station in plain clothes, and 
there wait doggedly until we 
were let go, and then escort 
us back to the docks from 
whence he had imported us. 

In the street the children 
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of Avonmouth were all troop- 
ing back to school, amongst 
which, with square rosy face 
and a mass of fair yellow hair, 
was little Thora, the darling 
of our erstwhile captor. What 
she had been told about us I 
do not know, but it cannot 
have been too evil a report 
that had reached her, for she 
stood on the pavement and 
waved us out of sight. 

And now we were come on 
to the docks again like Paul 
and Silas, with the forces of 
the law not only on our side, 
but anxious for our speedy 
departure. A word from our 
P.C. to the skipper of a barge, 
that with her tug had just 
towed from the basin into the 
long lock, and we were in- 
vited on board forthwith. The 
water fell below us to the tide- 
level; the dock-gates opened, 
and Avonmouth was trans- 
lated immediately from a very 
material reality to a recollec- 
tion, foremost of which stood 
out not the words ‘ Wanted 
for Murder,” but the roguish 
eyes, the red cheeks, and yellow 
hair of little Thora. 


The good ship Carey was a 
steel hulk, with a carrying capa- 
city of 600 tons. In a manner 
of speaking, she could boast 
both a head of steam and a 
ketch-rig, though the powers 
of the former were confined to 
the driving of a winch, and the 
sail-cloth of the latter was 
used rather for steadying the 
vessel in rolling than for pro- 
pelling her. A captain there 
was, and a crew of five, yet 
their functions lay not in the 
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sphere of navigation—bar steer- 
ing, that is,—but in the loading 
of coal from chutes in Wales, 
and in the discharging of it 
by means of baskets into the 
bunkers of steamers at Avon- 
mouth. With these romantic 
handicaps it would not have 
been unreasonable to have ex- 
pected that the Carey would 
have been a mere floating bin, 
without any nautical associa- 
tion either in herself or in her 
men. But quite the reverse 
was the case. Captain Mathews 
and his crew had the frankness 
and simplicity of deep-sea sail- 
ors, and that stamp of detach- 
ment peculiar to all who go 
down in ships to the sea, the 
river, or the canal. They 
were competent, if called upon, 
to navigate. They were accus- 
tomed to the buffet of the 
storm. Their tongue could 
trip as glib as any sailor’s in 
the phrase of sea-talk. But 
they had not that smouldering 
cynicism towards landsmen that 
your true sailor-man has, that 
little touch of the superb that 
holds a soul aloof. Instead, 
they had an additional asset, 
a sort of dynamic humility, 
for which I can find no better 
word than homeliness. 

The port having been cleared 
and the tug steaming ahead 
on her course, the man at the 
wheel was the only one who 
had anything to do on board. 
The remainder and, by special 
invitation, ourselves repaired 
to the forecastle. This cabin 
was not at all the mean caboose 
that it had appeared from the 
dock-wall. It resembled one 
of those cosy little war dug- 
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outs of the more sociable type, 
for which we were indebted 
to the genius of German engin- 
eers. There was plenty of 
space and head-room. Good, 
sound, wood planking, and here 
and there a vast baulk of 
timber, gave an air of warmth 
and security. The berths lay 
athwart-ships, comfortably re- 
cessed off in the bulkhead be- 
hind the companion-ladder. 
The captain sat on the chain- 
locker and occupied himself in 
frizzling a steak over a stove, 
and the others sat round eating 
cold viands or smoking. I 
told my adventures of the 
night before, and the company 
were immensely tickled. But 
one of them took the -matter 
seriously. He held that we 
had been badly served. We 
ought, he said, to assert our 
rights, and see to it that the 
police got their deserts for 
making such a foolish mistake. 
He was a man of a sad 
thoughtful face. There was a 
touch of the ‘“sea-lawyer” 
about him. I have an inkling 
that holding forth on the rights 
of the oppressed was rather 
a pet theme with him. His 
sympathy was so whole-hearted 
and personal that it went 
against the grain to disparage 
him, but I felt we must stick 
up for our late hosts on account 
of the kindness they had shown 
us. That he was humanitarian 
in deed as well as word was 
amply proved by the fact that 
he offered us each a large wedge 
of the cake he was eating. 
This gift we did not hesitate 
to accept, as our hunger had 
been keen when we had ar- 
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rived on board, and it was 
not appeased by the rich aroma 
arising from the briskly frizzling 
steak in the captain’s frying- 
pan; nor by our subsequent 
observation of that luscious 
viand as it disappeared, bit 
by bit, into the smiling counte- 
nance of its proprietor, and 
was followed, through the 
agency of bread, by its juices 
and its grease to the very last 
spot. 

For a moment drowsiness 
came over me. I nodded, and 
dropped headlong into the 
jaws of a nightmare. For 
an instant a pang of horror 
struck me. The steel trap of 
the law had sprung on me. I 
felt the squeeze of death by 
inches, and woke to the healing 
sounds of the popple of water 
about the bows of the Carey, 
and to the gentle heave of the 
sea, and to the sight of faces 
whose simplicity of expression 
seemed hardly to betray a care. 

When we came ashore and 
stood in the noise and glare of 
Newport we confessed to each 
other that it was a voyage we 
should never forget. There was 
something very serene about it, 
something very lovable, some- 
thing that, like a pretty fairy- 
tale, has the power of qualify- 
ing the mind for the best offices 
of sleep. 

The next day we walked 
over the hills to Cardiff. The 
following morning was blue 
and sunny and bracing. My 
vote was to make for the 
country at once. But Kay had 
become enthralled by the glam- 
our of coastwise shipping. He 
declared that we must do the 
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next stage by boat, no matter 
where she put us off, and to 
me, “Now you, a man of 
experience in these matters, 
you'll have to fix it up.” So 
by vain praises did he hope 
to wean me from foot-slogging. 
Down to the docks we went, 
but though that man of ex- 
perience bearded shipowners 
and even dock-policemen, he 
could do nothing, for no coast- 
wise shipping was bound out 
that day. We wasted a beau- 
tiful morning, and I found 
myself at noon still in the 
midst of that depressing Welsh 
town, with Kay on my hands 
in a disappointed mood. After 
you have been called a man 
of experience you have to ‘carry 
things off with a high hand, so 
I said suddenly to Kay— 

“We will go by train to 
Pontypridd.” 

“Why ? ” said Kay. 

I had already asked myself 
that question and found no 
answer, so I said— 

“That’s my plan.” 

“Is there a train?” said 
Kay. 
“Yes,” said I, for I knew 
quite well that he knew I had 
no means of ascertaining any 
such thing. But he believes 
that I have special luck in 
these matters, so he said no 
more. Accordingly we booked 
to Pontypridd, and the train 
steamed in as we got upon the 
platform. The sky was rapidly 
becoming obscured by clouds 
driving from the north-east, 
and we had not travelled for 
more than ten minutes before 
snow fell heavily. Our com- 
partment was snug, and our 
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companions most agreeable fel- 
lows, who told anecdotes of 
strange experiences in the 
underworld of coal. Pontypridd 
under a leaden sky and whirling 
snowflakes did not look at all 
@ desirable place to get out at. 
So we continued in our snug 
compartment, listening to the 
anecdotes of our companions. 

By the time the train had 
pulled up to the head of the 
Rhondda Valley I had been 
able, by the aid of my maps, 
to mature “my plan.” At the 
next station we alighted. The 
snow had blown away. The 
sky was blue again, the sun- 
light sparkling on white hills 
that stood up all around us, 
and the air thrilled with a 
piercing intensity of cold that 
made our teeth chatter. Im- 
mediately the train was gone 
I realised that it had carried 
off with it the good ash-stick 
I had bought at Newport. I 
asked the station-master if he 
would telephone down the line 
and have the stick sent back 
by the next train. He said 
he would, but informed us 
that we should have to wait 
an hour and a half. ‘‘ Never 
mind,” said I, “we will go 
down a coal-mine.” The 
station-master smiled at this 
notion—not altogether encour- 
agingly we;thought. 

However, there was a coal- 
mine not 300 yards away, so 
thither we immediately bent 
our steps. We splashed boldly 
through a purlieu of black 
mud, black outbuildings, and 
scrap material, but when we 
approached the official citadel 
Kay began to fight shy of this 


incontinent intrusion on an 
unsuspecting management. He 
urged that I should go for- 
ward and do the talking. Per- 
haps that strange inscrutable 
surprise in the eye of the cap- 
tain of the Quantock Range 
haunted him, or perhaps he had 
grown a little sensitive about 
his peach-coloured scarf. He 
never disclosed his reasons, but 
he hung back. Having knocked 
on a door marked ‘“ Private ” 
and received assurances, I en- 
tered. There I saw a man, with 
a black face, wearing a cap and 
overalls. In answer to my 
question he admitted that he 
was the manager. “‘ My friend 
was afraid to come into your 
august presence, so I have left 
him outside,’”’ said I. 

** Who is your friend ? ” said 
he. 
“‘ My friend,” I replied, “ is 
an engineer of some note, an 
inventor, and something of a 
botanist.” 

** Ah, indeed ! ” said the man- 
ager. ‘‘A coal-mine is a very 
happy hunting-ground for bot- 
anists.”’ 

“Exactly,” I agreed. ‘‘ We 
found ourselves in this neigh- 
bourhood with a little time on 
our hands, and he thought per- 
haps you would be so good as to 
show us over your workings.” 

“Does he specialise in coal 
fossils ? ’ said the manager. 

“No; that is not his par- 
ticular line,” said I. “As a 
matter of fact, he is the in- 
ventor of improvements in re- 
frigeration, of which perhaps 
you have heard.” The man- 
ager had not heard of this, so I 
explained how Kay’s system 
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worked, and how it was being 
taken up by this and that 
corporation. The manager be- 
came interested. He explained, 
however, that owing to our 
having come between shifts, 
it would not be possible for 
us to go down the pit, but 
that he would show us plans 
and diagrams, so that we could 
visit the workings in spirit if 
not in fact. Thereupon Kay 
was produced. Unfortunately 
his modesty got the better of 
him. He owned vaguely to 
being a botanist, but that, he 
explained, had no connection 
with his desire to visit the 
mine. Such a wish—if he 
had any—had been prompted 
by me, and was purely sensa- 
tional. As to having invented 
the system I had specified, 
it was not, strictly speaking, 
an invention at all, but an 
experiment, in the kudos of 
which, he declared, others must 
be given an equal share. Hav- 
ing so propounded, he sat 
himself on a stool, and gazed 
abstractedly past the two of 
us, while he tapped the under- 
framing of the stool with his 
stick. The situation might 
have led to embarrassments 
had not the manager come to 
the fore, and said, “I see. 
You want to see the mine—just 
like boys ! ” 

“Yes !”’ said we eagerly, both 
at once. Then we all laughed 
and lit pipes. 

The talk after this did not 
keep strictly to coal-mining. 
The manager told us how he 
lived in a large old-fashioned 
house that at one time had 
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been occupied by a landed 
proprietor, who had taken great 
pride in his estate in the days 
when the Rhondda Valley had 
been hailed as second to none 
in the kingdom for its beauty. 
That old gentleman of long 
ago had planted many remark- 
able trees and shrubs about 
the house that came from for- 
eign lands. They still flour- 
ished in spite of the rigour 
of the winters and the prevail- 
ing atmospheric conditions of 
the Valley. Some stout native 
timber still grew there also. In 
particular there was‘ one old 
tree remarkable both for its 
size and its peculiar habit of 
growth. It was called the 
* Haunted Oak.” 

“* Is it haunted still ? ” said I. 

He shook his head, smiling. 
“We gave it that name,” he 
admitted simply, ‘‘ just to make 
a little romance in our dull 
lives.” 

““The miner’s life,” said he, 
“is a very cramping one. In 
this Valley we get narrow. 
We spend most of our time 
underground, and when we 
come up, what is there to do or 
see? When I was a boy I 
used not to see the sun for 
two months each side of Christ- 
mas. Things are better now, 
but there’s room for improve- 
ment still.” 

He then told us how he had 
installed wireless telephony at 
his old mansion, and what a 
boon it was, and what an 
interest his boy took in it, and 
how this lad of his picked up 
all kinds of information through 
this medium that helped to- 
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wards his education and the 
broadening of his outlook on 
life. Experiences, he insisted, 
were a great thing. There 
was nothing so profitable to 
the understanding as gaining 
fresh ‘experiences. We con- 
curred. That, we pointed out, 
was [the whole reason of our 
presence in his office. Our 
persistence rather pleased than 
annoyed him. “Come,” said 
he, “I'll take you down the 
pit myself.” 

And so, armed each with a 
stick and an electric-lamp, we 
entered the cage, and were 
dropped a thousand feet nearer 
the centre of the earth. It 
being between shifts, no work 
was proceeding underground. 
The silence of those galleries 
was in itself an experience. It 
seemed to have a quality that 
could be felt like the darkness 
of that great plague of ancient 
Egypt. Our ascent in the cage 
to the upper regions was one of 
those stupendous and exhilar- 
ating sensations that the arts 
are powerless to describe. I 
will content myself by saying 
that it was magnificently hair- 
raising. The daylight was gone 
by now. All round the hills 
and crags gleamed in the crisp 
moonlight, resplendent with 
new-fallen snow. Taking our 
leave of the manager, we went 
in search of my lost stick. 
My dumb friend was duly 
produced and flaunted before 
me with a neat label tied round 
his neck. “But,” said the 
station-master’s daughter, “ it 
will cost you a shilling to get 
it back again.”” This unreason- 
able charge on the part of the 


railway company amused her 
so much that her eyes twinkled 
with mirth as she named the 
ransom. I might have been 
other than pleased myself had 
not the smile of this very 
bonny damsel called for a 
response quite incontrovertibly. 
** After all,” thought I, “‘ as the 
manager said, we must have 
a little romance in our dull 
lives, even if we have to pay 
for it through the nose at a 
railway booking-office.” 

And now we had to work 
out the last stage of that 
inspired plan of mine. It was 
no less than to cross the moun- 
tains and make a descent into 
the Vale of Neath. We had no 
compass. No track was shown 
on Bartholomew’s half - inch 
map. But we had heard a 
rumour of some ancient bridle- 
path that went in this direc- 
tion called the Old Parish 
Road. We therefore sought 
information for striking it. As 
usual, the people we inquired 
of were quite incredulous that 
we seriously intended to make 
a passage of the mountains 
before the following day, and 
it was rather owing to our 
own judgment than their direc- 
tions that we found the Old 
Parish Road. Steeply we rose 
up the side of that rugged 
hill that overlooks the head 
of the Rhondda Valley, and 
then striking our track and 
turning to the left parallel with 
the escarpment, we made our 
ascent by more gradual stages. 
Up here earth, air, and the 
heavens were transfigured by 
the exuberant enchantment of 
the frost. In spite of the 
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broad moonlight, the stars 
gleamed like startled eyes, while 
below, the lights of collieries 
shone with steady brilliance, 
making in the midst of the 
snows a soft pool of gloom by 
very contrast. 

These silent muffled solitudes, 
invested with the mysterious 
awe of night, seemed to us like 
another world after so much 
contact with men and modern 
things. The impression of vast 
dimensions weighed upon us. 
We walked and held our peace. 
The lights of the Valley dis- 
appeared, and we traversed a 
broad rolling upland with that 
track, not marked upon the 
map, still well-defined beneath 
our feet. But it did not 
remain so for long. When we 
had been going for about three 
miles it appeared to dissolve 
into two ruts or paths—we 
could not tell which for the 
snow,—one going sharply to 
the right and one going on 
ahead. We chose the latter. 
Almost immediately afterwards 
there appeared before us, with 
that impalpable uncertainty of 
moonlight, a great lowland. 
How far off it lay or where 
the descent to it commenced 
could not be gauged, for it 
Suggested itself as a vague 
sheeted trance rather than a 
landscape, relieved only by 
two distant twinkles of light 
and a dull grey patch, which 
seemed to emerge suddenly 
from the rest as if it moved 
to meet us. All at once we 
came to an abrupt halt; our 
rut vanished into the air, and 
we found ourselves looking 
down on to the steely bosom 
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of a lake, how far below us 
even now we could not tell. 
The air had been still as 
we approached this spot, but 
here the wind was blowing 
stiffly and with icy penetration, 
and on that dim element below 
us we could distinguish a 
shadowy motion of waves. 
We retraced our steps and 
joined the other path, which, 
after a little while, came out 
on to the edge of the cliff again, 
and presently, in a place less 
steep, zigzagged down on to 
the lower slopes. We were 
soon on a level with the lake, 
and walking on a wide moorland 
tract that descended gently. 
Looking back, the hill from 
whence we had descended ap- 
peared a sharp sickle-shaped es- 
carpment, the upper crest of 
whose sheer frontal seemed, 
by the shadow under its brow, 
to beetle over the lake. 
Hereabouts the path finally 
petered out, and we came to 
fields and hedges. In another 
half-mile we struck a farm-drive 
that led us into a lane. The 
lane was long and the turnings 
in it many, but it took us 
eventually into a high-road, 
and at about a quarter past 
ten we strode, with the vigour 
rightly belonging to men of 
the mountain-way freshly come 
among the sluggish lowlands, 
into the long straggling village 
of Glyn Neath. Surely a man 
never feels himself, mind and 
body, so greatly superior to 
his fellows as when he drops 
among them from the hill-tops | 
on a frosty night. Even so 
we felt as we sighted two 
gaunt figures moving silently 
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towards us in the opposite 
direction. They flashed a torch 
on us as we passed them. 
“X.!.” hissed Kay to me, for 
they were police. 

We came at last to an inn 
on the left. It was late to ask 
for a lodging, but the strength 
and assurance of the hills was 
upon us, and those who would 
have dissuaded us from entering 
were of the fair sex. They con- 
ferred in Welsh, and I inter- 
preted their speech aloud to 
Kay. The fact that I knew 
something of their language 
opened their hearts more than 
our arguments. It was quickly 
arranged that the two maid- 
servants, who between them 
occupied a bed in the attic 
regions, should vacate it in 
our favour, and share the 
couches of upper members of 
the family. All was now good- 
cheer and friendliness, and we 
were invited to sit by a cosy 
fire in the bar parlour while a 
light meal was prepared for 
us in the dining-room. The 
grandeur of the snow, the 
moonlight, and the rocks, that 
breathless glimpse of sudden 
death, the impressive powers 
of solitude, still clave to us as 
we sat gazing into the fire. The 
mere words of speech seemed 
weak agents for our thoughts. 

Suddenly there was a thun- 
derous knocking at the door, 
and the voice of one crying 
outside ‘ Police!”’ The whole 
household scurried to obey this 
untoward summons. On ad- 
mnittance, a gruff voice de- 
manded— 

“Ts there any one staying 
here ¢ ” 
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** Yes, two gentlemen.” 

“ Did they come just now ? ” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“‘ Where are they ? ” 

The door of our room, just 
ajar, was flung open, and a 
large man with a velvet-collared 
overcoat, Homburg hat, and 
silver-headed malacca-cane, pre- 
sented himself, followed by a 
very youthful constable. The 
former was by no means the 
mild plain-clothes officer, but 
the real heavy-jowled felon- 
hunting mastiff of the law. 

** Good-evening, gentlemen !” 
said he, with the air of your 
chess champion who makes his 
first pawn move. He splayed 
his hands on the table, and 
leaned forward, scrutinising us 
with gimlet eyes. 

“I am not X.,” said I 
simply. 

This rather flustered his de- 
fensive precautions. 

“May I ask where you’ve 
come from at this late hour ? ” 
said he. 

“We have come from Blaen 
Rhondda over the mountains.” 

“Do you know the coun- 
try ? 99 

6é No.”’ 

“‘ Rather unusual, isn’t it, to 
come at night over such 4a 
place as that ? ” 

I looked at Kay, and saw 
unmistakable signs of a thun- 
derstorm. Now when Kay thun- 
ders he does so with tropical 
violence, and I guessed that 
he did not intend that this 
inspector should meet with the 
mild weather that the police of 
Avonmouth had enjoyed. Sol 
took a firm stand myself, and 
recommended our friend to 
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ring up Avonmouth, and not 
to obtrude himself on us any 
longer. I also begged that he 
would make apologies to the 
landlady for having startled 
hostess and guests in such 
an unnecessary manner. His 
youthful attendant grinned 
pleasantly at this truculent 
demonstration. There was a 
slightly awkward pause, during 
which the inspector also caught 
Kay’s eye. In another moment 
we were rid of him. 

“I’m sick of the police!” 
said Kay when they had gone, 
and after that the subject of 
X. was taboo. But we thought, 
in spite of pronounced assur- 
ances to the contrary, that this 
official disturbance had lost us 
some face with our hostess. 
However, we had an excellent 
supper, and thereafter an ex- 
cellent night’s rest in the little 
attic. 


The following day was one 
of those golden days that seem 
to come at or about the end of 
almost every similar expedi- 
tion with such automatic regu- 
larity that I am sometimes 
tempted to think that Provi- 
dence watches over the welfare 
of the traveller who takes 
himself seriously, and gives 
him a prize for his pains. 
Even if it is not true it is a 
pleasant conceit, for expecta- 
tions of rewards at the hands 
of Providence tend to decrease 
as the plot of civilisation thick- 
ens. This tempts me yet fur- 
ther to suggest that perhaps, 
quite naturally, our guardian 
angel is better pleased with 
us for using our own powers, 
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be they of brain or muscle or 
soul, rather than relying on 
factitious amenities. 

As soon as the first streak 
of dawn struck on the frozen 
window-pane I knew the prize 
day had broken, and I was ready 
with my plan before Kay had 
opened his eyes. The full ex- 
tent of this I would not divulge, 
as Kay still considered himself 
not in sufficient training to 
engage in a really hardy feat. 
Even the first part of my 
programme that I discovered 
to him he cavilled at. He at 
once suggested an alternative 
route through the hills, the 
reason for which was too pal- 
pable to deceive any one. A 
railway ran beside Kay’s sug- 
gested track. But to-day was 
the gift of Heaven. A hundred 
Kays would not put me off. 
I was, I told him, quite pre- 
pared to go Kayless rather 
than abandon my plan. He 
then told me that he suspected 
me of interested motives, and 
he was right. But the “in- 
terests ”’ were so mild and so 
personal that, as they were 
not likely to tempt him in 
any way, I chose to keep 
dark on this point till they 
should develop, and for the 
same reason I will not vex the 
reader in this place. He shall 
share such mild excitements 
with Kay. 

A real thorough-paced black 
frost had been at work. The 
temperature was still well below 
zero, though there was but 
little mist in the Valley, and 
the sun shone pallid but reful- 
gent, himself like a frost-bril- 
liant in a sky wan-blue and 
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cloudless. Our way lay across 
a coll that separated the Vale 
of Neath from that of the 
Tawe. A steep hill presented 
itself immediately. An excel- 
lent start, thought I, for my 
hands and feet were as icy as 
the puddles in the road. Not 
80, however, thought Kay. He 
had heard tell of a funicular 
railway that went to the top 
of this hill, and he held that 
he had no intention of walking 
where he might ride. It would, 
I knew, be his only chance 
the livelong day, so I offered 
no insuperable objection. To 
ask for a ride on a cable- 
railway in North Wales would 
be very nearly a crime, but 
in this respect, as in many 
others, the South Walian has 
a broader outlook. A little 
train of empty trucks stood 
waiting at the bottom of the 
steep incline. We nodded to 
two men, who in turn nodded 
to us, and into the trucks we 
got. The men had tags of 
iron like files attached to strings 
round their necks, with which 
to make contact on two wires 
that were carried on posts 
the length of the track. The 
effect of such a contact was 
to complete an electric circuit, 
which rang a bell in a distant 
engine-room. The two men, 
having made the necessary sig- 
nal, sprang into the trucks, the 
steel rope jerked taut, and our 
train shot up the incline at 
a pace that in that frosty 
air was exhilarating. Having 
reached the source of our wind- 
ing-power, we set out under 
our own steam. We followed 
no path, and steered by the 
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general direction of the map 
over extensive jheathy wolds 
covered with frozen snow. 
Getting abreast of some 
higher country to the right 
that masked our view, we 
opened out the hills on the 
far side of the valley, towards 
which we made. Over these 
towered the peak of Carmarthen 
Van, with its southern flank 
sweeping up in a long curve, 
like the back of an ocean billow, 
to a crest and then a preci- 
pice. By now the sky had 
grown a deeper blue, and the 
sunlight was more intense, so 
that in this striking landmark 
(the natural grace of its lines, 
the suddenness of its descent 
from peak to shoulder, shadow- 
tipped, and the softening tone 
of its celestial mantle) the 
terror and the beauty of nature 
were blended to a harmonious 
conception that woke the mind 
to great analogies. My friend 
the engineer, when weaned from 
his early morning faintness re- 
garding the rigours of the road 
and confronted by Nature in 
any of her works, is a true 
votary of the great mother. 
When we have been together 
and looked on sights far less 
grand and inspiring than the 
Carmarthen Van, his insight, 
his wonderful enthusiasm, his 
attitude of reverence towards 
the great mysteries that tran- 
scend the compass of our under- 
standing, have made me wonder 
why science claimed him in- 
stead of art. His brief com- 
ments, coming straight and 
simply from the heart, are like 
poems. And yet they are gone 
from me, and I cannot record 
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them. If I could, would they 
strike others as they strike 
me? Reft of his voice, his 
look, that slight telling ges- 
ture that supplies words where 
none have yet been coined, 
would they strike? Perhaps 
not, for the sympathy that 
only perfect friendship awakes 
is the keynote without which 
the music has no power to 
charm. 

Down a long slope, over a 
brook, a few moments’ rest 
in a little farmhouse, where 
the dresser gleamed with an 
array of lustre china that 
would bring tears of envy to 
the eyes of many a collector, 
and we are in a lane once more. 
Going along this we pass under 
a railway-line from Swansea 
winding north, and continue 
our descent more steeply down 
the confines of a glen that 
shepherds a small brawling 
brook into the still lower waters 
of the Tawe. MHere,, by a 
little bridge and trees. of an 
umbrageous habit, hoary with 
lichen and ivy and every con- 
ceivable form of vegetable para- 
site that is discernible in mid- 
winter, we pause to discuss a 
very stale and stodgy bun 
purchased in the Rhondda Val- 
ley. The spot was one of those 
that one seems never to dis- 
cover except on a long walk. 
They are like little epitomes 
of the romantic side of walk- 
ing. Strange creatures haunted 
this place in the form of two 
goats. A weird goat is the 


weirdest of all weird things. 
I think that adjective must 
have been invented to explain 
the nature of this creature. 
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And these were the weirdest 
goats either of us had ever 
seen, They were brown as 
the blown leaves and hairy as 
the ancient roots of bygone 
parasites on a starved tree hard 
by, and their eyes had the look 
of the lorn knight that had 
peered into the book of the 
wizard, Michael Scott. They 
took no notice of us, but stood 
on their hind-legs, with their 
forelegs reached up as high as 
possible against the trunks of 
the trees, while their heads 
were buried in the ivy. Every 
now and then they would with- 
draw their faces and stare at 
each other, their mouths still 
chewing on the sustenance they 
had discovered in the secret 
darkness of the ivy. Kay en- 
deavoured to persuade them 
to share a morsel of his share 
of the Rhondda bun, but they 
would not. He was charmed 
with these goats. Their very 
uncanny intelligence in reject- 
ing what he offered them fasci- 
nated him, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that 
I persuaded him to prefer our 
journey to their society. 

The beauty of the day was 
now at its zenith. The bottom 
of the Valley with its river still 
lay below us on our left. 
Beyond it was a steep bank of 
fields and trees, with a road 
about the same height as the 
one we were on, and going 
parallel to it up the Valley. 
Over and above this again 
were the lower slopes of the 
Black Mountains, culminating 
at this point in that peaked 
hill which we had seen from 
afar, the Carmarthen Van: 
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Higher up both the river and 
the far road passed through a 
gap overfrowned by a majestic 
rocky bluff, called Craig-y-Nos, 
the Crag of Night. Even the 
softness of the snows had not 
relaxed the moody look of that 
forbidding scene. Rather was 
the opposite the case, for it 
touched a tragic note that 
all the sheeted heights that 
stood around, melting to the 
mild blue above, seemed to 
echo. The responsiveness of 
sunlit snow to joy or sorrow is, 
I often think, one of those 
wonderful analogies of Nature 
still left for the poets to explore. 

We crossed the river into 
the road that kept the hill over 
its right bank, and by this 
means went by the Orag of 
Night, and so, by the narrowing 
defile, came into closer and 
closer touch with the unculti- 
vated wilds of the Black Moun- 
tains. I now began to en- 
lighten Kay as to the first of 
my interested motives. The 
tale was this. About a year 
ago, in November, when the 
weather was wild, I set out 
from a spot near Swansea to 
walk to North Wales. Along 
this very road I came on that 
Sabbath evening, long after the 
sun had set. One inn had 
refused to put me up for the 
night. There were two more 
between me and the rough in- 
hospitable wilderness of Car- 
marthen Van, over whose high 
shoulder, far from any road or 
track, I must then pass before 
I came to any other village. 
At the next place I had no 
better luck. Only one more 
inn was left, and it was not 
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far off eight o’clock. At last 
I came to it. It stood alone, a 
small squat building, more like 
@ mountain farm than an inn, 
an observation I made later 
when I also learned its name, 
which was as unpretentious as 
itself, merely descriptive—Tav- 
ern-y-Gareg, the Tavern of the 
Rocks. But just then, on 
that wild night, it was a mere 
blurr. I had no mind to be 
rejected here, so, when the 
door was opened, I did not 
parley, but marched straight 
in and beyond the public room, 
which was in darkness, even 
into the kitchen, guided by the 
light. Here, merely bidding 
the company “ Good-evening,” 
I sat down. It was the land- 
lord who had let me in, though 
I had not been able to see his 
face till he followed me to the 
kitchen. Himself, his wife, and 
two other men now confronted 
me. One of the men had both 
the air and the clothing adver- 
tising the superior creature who 
lives in a town. By degrees I 
let out that it was my intention 
to remain their guest over- 
night. The husband and wife 
shook their heads over this. 
It was impossible, they said. 
There was much confidential . 
Welsh muttered in bated breath, 
and the atmosphere became 
heavy with suspicion. I did 
not, however, feel quite the 
same definite hostility as I had 
felt at the other two inns, 80 
I took off my rucksack, laid it 
on the ground, and adopted 
the attitude of passive resist- 
ance. Then the town mab, 
with his superior sharpness and 
knowledge of affairs, took me 
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in hand. Was I a surveyor ? 
a maker of maps? a geologist ? 
I,told him I was merely _travel- 
ling on foot instead of by 
train. Was I doing it for any 
kind of training in proficiency ? 
No. Was I doing it for a bet ? 
No. What on earth did I 
want to cross the Black Moun- 
tains for instead of going round 
by the road? &c., &c. In the 
end he said, with the air of an 
examiner to an unsuccessful 
candidate, “I cannot place 
you at all—really, I am sorry, 
I cannot place you! ”—“ And 
travelling on Sunday too!” 
said the woman. 

At this juncture a little girl 
came into the room—about 
thirteen years of age she seemed 
to be. Without paying any 
attention to the stranger, she 
took off her hat and cloak and 
laid by her prayer-book, for 
she was just come from church. 
Then she turned and con- 
sidered what manner of man 
I might be. I was quite 
astonished by the beauty of 
this child. She had come on 
the scene as a lovely thing 
will sometimes appear in the 
midst of life’s commonplaces. 
I could not take my gaze off 
her. She was not bashful or 
yet over-bold. She looked me 
gravely in the eyes, and every 
one remained silent as if they 
waited to gather an inkling 
from the oracle of instinct. I 
am afraid I stared hard, but 
admiration occupied me more 
than an apprehension of what 
she might make of me. Siill 
she was not abashed. She 
leaned slightly on the rough 
edge of the table, the dis- 
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posal of every limb a line of 
beauty, almost as in @ sonnet, 
where each line multiplies its 
charm by its relation with 
the rest. Her face was sol- 
emnly composed while she 
scrutinised mine ; but there was 
just a play of expression, as 
when sunlight on the water is 
reflected in brimming evanes- 
cence on the counter of a trim 
riding yacht. At last she 
smiled. 

There was no more said 
about me not staying at the 
little inn. Suddenly from a 
suspected person I was made 
to feel a welcome guest, in 
spite of the town man protest- 
ing to the end that he could 
not place me. 

“‘ And that,” said I to Kay, ° 
“is the reason that I have 
come this way. I want to see 
my little Pauline again.” 

In a few minutes we came 
to Tavern-y-Gareg, but alas! 
little Pauline was not returned 
from school. I was gratified, 
however, to find that my erst- 
while host and hostess not only 
remembered but welcomed me, 
and said they had often talked 
about me and wondered where 
I was. 

I had broken the news gently 
to Kay that we must make the 
passage of the Black Mountains 
before bedtime, crossing the 
Carmarthen Van high up, right 
under the shadow of that ex- 
alted peak. He took it well. 
We left Tavern-y-Gareg shortly 
after three o’clock, and immed- 
iately we were outside I began 
to explain to him the second 
interested motive that com- 
pelled me to urge him onward 
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across the Carmarthen Van. 
It was that in a place on the 
far side called Llanddensant, 
where I had rested for a meal 
on that winter’s walk of last 
year, I had tasted of a famous 
ham. It must, I concluded, 
be the best ham in the world, 
as no ham could possibly be 
better. Saving for the charm 
and grace of little Pauline, 
there was not anything that 
had struck me so much in 
that long walk as this ham. 
Often and often had I thought 
of it since, and now I had 
resolved to taste of it again. 
Soon we turned to the left 
down the little rough road that 
leads through the pass called 
Bwich Cerigduon. The high 
part of the Van that we had 
seen coming along was now 
hidden by a large plain fore- 
ground slope that made a sky- 
line, with a smooth even crest, 
as far as eye could see, It 
formed one side of the Valley 
where we walked, the young 
Tawe, on whose left bank we 
found ourselves once more, 
brawling between with youth- 
ful impetuosity. The only thing 
that broke the even plainness 
and smoothness of that natural 
glacis across the river were 
occasional gullies where noisy 
tributaries shot headlong from 
the skies to feed the river at 
our feet. Though the hills we 
had been on in the morning 
and the night before were 
quite withdrawn from civilisa- 
tion, there was an air of de- 
tachment and soft musical soli- 
tude in this Valley that added 
greatly to our pleasure. We 
walked two and a half miles to 


@ point where I had turned 
off when I came this way 
before. Here on a rising ground 
across the river there stands 
a beautiful little remnant of 
the Stone Age. . It is a circle 
of elfin proportions, no more 
than nine paces across the 
ring. The remains of an elfin 
stone avenue lead to it, and a 
square dumpy monolith, the 
height of a man, keeps its mys- 
terious vigil like an intruder 
petrified at unhallowed revels. 
This place I had represented 
to Kay when we left the inn as 
being “just over there,” for 
which reason doubt grew in 
him that our farther passage 
of the mountains was as simple 
as I had indicated. 

From here we went straight 
up that steep, even declivity. 
We paused for a moment half- 
way up. The sun was on the 
point of setting. We could not 
see him, for his decline lay to 
our front. But across the 
Valley, which had its own 
huge monarch rivalling the 
Van in height, though totally 
different in shape (being a 
cliff-girdled, round-topped ex- 
crescence like an upturned hulk), 
we saw the moon rising. From 
the snowy landscape, where 
that hill stood up with its 
puckered brow, the clear frosty 
evening air showing it, bare 
crag and ample drift with 
photographic precision, she 
mounted in a deep blue sky, 
herself white and soft-edged as 
fresh -fallen flakes, and with 
an indefinite transparency that 
made the snow seem hard by 
contrast. Far below the Crag 
of Night appeared, steeped in 
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the first glooms of the twi- 
light, and looking even more 
striking now than when it had 
seemed to tower above us. 

Up and up and up, and then 
at last the top! In front of 
us, more than a mile away, 
stood the Carmarthen Van, 
not as we had seen it before, 
but in a totally new aspect. 
It was not new to me, but it 
was to Kay, and his surprise 
was genuine. We now faced 
the crag itself, of which before 
we had only seen the edge. 
The great feature of the moun- 
tain is, in fact, a sheer preci- 
pice that extends, all told, 
for a distance of four miles. 
It forms a rectangular figure, 
two sides of a square, exactly 
half looking to the east and the 
other half to the north. Vary- 
ing in height from 300 to 400 
feet, it goes, on its eastern 
side, straight as a wall from 
south to north, and, where it 
turns the corner, it culminates 
in a peak. From there to its 
western extremity it takes a 
snake-wise course, forming bold 
bastions and headlands. At 
two different points it over- 
hangs a lake, each of singular 
and uncommon beauty, and 
one of which has a strange 
tragic tradition, in which a 
man is the hero and a fairy 
the heroine. 

The ground lay now almost 
flat between us and the Van 
escarpment, but it was very 
rough, and had not the frost 
been so strong would have 
been very swampy. As it was, 
the sources of rivers bore our 
weight, and peaty islands stood 
around us with their sides 
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fringed with gleaming icicles. 
Daylight waned apace, the stars 
shone, and some wisp - like 
clouds appeared high up, and 
drifted over the moon. In 
three-quarters of an hour’s time, 
when there was no light save 
that of the moon to guide us, 
we came suddenly in sight of 
the first lake, the Llyn-y-Fan- 
Fawr, the greater Van Pool. 
When I saw this lake before, 
it was at high noon. I re- 
membered its daylight aspect. 
It was calm, with just a ruffle 
here and there. Not a reed, 
not a weed, not a blade of 
grass grew in the water. Some 
few rocks descended into it, 
but chiefly in its bays and 
havens; its margin rested on a 
bevel of golden sand that 
sparkled as though with mica. 
There seemed to be no dark- 
ness in the lake, but, on the 
other hand, it gave the idea 
of being lit from below, making 
the water look transparent be- 
yond its wont and touching 
the very reflections with an 
ethereal lustre. Resting as it 
does half on the plateau and 
half on the recess of the great 
precipice, it focusses the beauty 
of the sky, the crag, and the 
plateau, and touches with gilt 
the framing of the picture. 

We left the Pool, and now 
we had to strike the line that 
I had taken by compass the 
previous year. I had no com- 
pass now, nor even a map show- 
ing this part of our journey, 
but I thought I should guess 
the direction right. In point 
of fact I guessed it wrong, and 
in another hour’s time we 
found ourselves among sodden 
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morasses that I had to confess 
to Kay I had never found my- 
self among before. Poor Kay! 
he looked round, but there 
was nothing to enlighten him 
but endless snow-flats and hills 
looming among the stars. He 
was very fatigued and a little 
depressed by the arduous plod- 
ding. But the fact that I, the 
proud infallible guide, should 
have lost my way caused him, 
I believe, secret and refreshing 
satisfaction. His spirits wholly 
revived, and we pushed on 
with more vigour than we had 
displayed all that day. By 
dint of a little joint common- 
sense we formulated a plan, 
and in another hour’s time we 
found ourselves walking still 
in the midst of the wilderness, 
but full of good cheer and faith. 
And here suddenly a road ap- 
peared as if by magic. I saw 
it first, a few yards away, and 
cried out to Kay. We stopped, 
and lo! it stretched as far as 
we could see both ways, parallel 
to our direction, coming from 
whence we knew not, but going, 
we trusted, to Llanddensant 
and mine host of the excellent 
ham. So we continued to 
walk by faith, and in another 
hour’s time we found ourselves 
in the outskirts of that long 
seattered village. Here we 
came to an inn, which was not 
the one for which we had made 
this rough detour. But as it 
appeared that Kay’s legs could 
hardly hold out any longer, I 
felt that we should be obliged 
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to stay here. By now, how- 
ever, visions of the ham 
had so wrought on him that 
he declared earnestly he 
would crawl on all fours rather 
than fail to achieve our proper 
goal. 

And so in the end we got to 
the Red Lion; and there we 
were most hospitably received. 
But it appeared we had come 
in an interval between the end 
of one ham and the beginning of 
another, which was not due to 
be cut for some time to come. 
But when I told, not once nor 
twice, the tale of how we had 
battled with mountains, with 
rocks, and swamps, and snows, 
all for the sake of that ham, 
how I had thought about it 
over an entire year, talked 
about it, nay, written about 
it, the whole household rose 


up, moved with a magnificent 


compassion, and took the 
coveted triangle down from its 
ceiling hook ; and later on Kay 
bore me out with great enthu- 
siasm when I said once more 
that this was the finest ham 
in the world. 

Next day it thawed, and 
with the thaw rain. This was 
our last day together, and in 
the evening we came to the. 
parsonage of the Curate of 
So-and-so. Thus, in the end, 
by courteous virtue of the 
railway, I came at last to the 
slopes of Arvon to eat my 
Christmas fare with Her Whom 
I Love, and to pay my re- 
spects to my Fairy Godmother. 
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BOMBS AND GERMS. 


BY: T. A. 


A DIVING submarine may be 
considered the slowest and an 
aeroplane the swiftest engine 
of war. Yet there is a certain 
similarity between the two 
machines, and the personnel 
of the services to which they 
belong have a keen interest in 
the difficulties experienced by 
each other in their respective 
elements. 

During the war the sub- 
marine menace necessitated a 
flying patrol round our coast, 
and the pilots often used to 
confer with our submarine offi- 
cers as to the best methods of 
making life unhealthy for 
ce Fritz.’’ 

My submarine was based in 
the North of England, and our 
depdt ship was frequently 
visited by R.F.C. officers from 
the air stations in the neigh- 
bourhood. We used to return 
their calls, and a “little en- 
tente ’ sprang up between the 
two services. 

While we were exercising off 
the coast we would signal to 
any aeroplanes near us, and 
they used to swoop down, fire 
Verey’s lights, and make per- 
sonal remarks by semaphore. 

In the spring of 1918 my 
boat had just undergone a long 
refit and rejoined the flotilla 
in the north. Having com- 
pleted with stores and cleaned 
up, we went to our exercising 
area to run a trial and do a 
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few “crash ” dives to test the 
boat before starting a long 
patrol next day. 

Our exercising area was clear- 
ly defined, and we had also 
telephoned to the air stations 
to warn them that a boat was 
out for diving practice. 

On arriving at the area I 
found several aeroplanes who 
wanted practice in following a 
diving submarine. We ex- 
changed signals, and having 
established our identity with 
everything in sight, I started 
my diving exercises. Matters 
were going fairly smoothly, 
and we had just obtained a 
good trim at 28 feet on the 
gauge, with the periscope about 
a foot under water, when a big 
explosion shook the boat. 

Most of the lights went out, 
the starboard main motor burst 
into flames and smoke, and 
the boat went to the bottom 
with the hydroplanes jammed 
hard to dive. 

The shock of the explosion 
had thrown the handles of all 
the electric starters in the boat 
from the “on” to the “off” 
position, and also unshipped 
the lighting fuses of the switch- 
boards. I could not discover 
why the starboard motor gave 
its turn, except that it wanted 
to have a share in the fun— 
anyhow, it took three “py- 
rene ”’ extinguishers to put it 
out. I had never used these 
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inventions before (except to 
remove™?paint from my uni- 
form), and I found them most 
successful, though their stench, 
combined with that of the burn- 
ing insulation, made life very 
unpleasant for the wretched 
man who was working the 
other motor. 

We hit the bottom with a 
resounding bump, and, taking 
it for granted that our opponent 
was @ destroyer, waited for the 
other depth charges. We 
shipped the fuses again, and 
blew the midship tanks to 
bring the boat up so that we 
could explain the situation to 
the destroyer before he dropped 
any more bombs. 

The boat was nearing the 
surface, when she heeled over 
and went to the bottom again. 

This time I was much upset, 
as I thought that something 
was radically wrong with the 
boat. However, it turned out 
that we had a new hand blow- 
ing the starboard tanks, and, 
in excess of zeal, he had flooded 
one tank instead of blowing 
another. No more explosions 
being forthcoming, we made 
certain that all the vents were 
closed, and then blew all tanks 
at full pressure. 

We shot up like a cork. I 
opened the “lid ” with a white 
ensign in one hand and a 
Verey’s pistol in the other. 
There was no destroyer, but 
an aeroplane had just circled 
to come over us. I tried to 
fire a Verey’s light at him to 
check his ardour and explain 
my identity, but the pistol 
misfired. My well-trained sig- 
nalman, firing up the ladder 
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past my ear, let off a coloured 
rifle-grenade a8 @ recognition 
signal. The airman, however, 
was not the man to be deterred 
by such things as challenges 
or white ensigns, and let fly 
again. 

I saw him pull a handle, and, 
spellbound with funk, watched 
the bomb as it descended and 
hit the water with a splash 
right alongside the boat. It 
didn’t explode. The fuse was 
a “dud.” 

By this time we had given 
our opponent another grenade, 
and an A.B., on his own initia- 
tive, had taken the Lewis-gun 
from the conning-tower, and 
was proceeding to draw a bead 
on the airman. That gentle- 
man, having no more bombs, 
waved his hand, and buzzed 
off full speed to his aerodrome. 

The sea for some distance 
round was full of dead fish, 
killed by the first explosion. 
Had the second bomb behaved 
as it was supposed to do, we 
should have had a hole blown 
in our side and sunk like a 
stone. 

I went below and explained 
what had happened to the 
crew, who had behaved very 
well during the entertainment. 
The only interruption was 
caused by the stoker petty- 
officer, who spat in a bucket 
and remarked to the coxswain, 
“I suppose that blighter will 
be comin’ aboard for a cock- 
tail when we gets in.” 

We came into harbour on 
one motor, regretfully leaving 
the fish, and reported the oc- 
currence to the senior naval 
officer. Though the whole 
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affair was the fault of the 
pilot, he was really less to 
blame than his superiors, who 
sent him out with no experi- 
ence of submarine patrolling. 
In fact, he did very well; he 
was certainly an excellent shot 
with a@ bomb. We asked his 
C.O. to hush the matter up, 
as, if too much fuss were made 
about it, the bombers would 
lose their confidence, and fail 
to attack a real “ Fritz’ when 
they saw one in case he might 
be British. 

The repair staff worked day 
and night on the starboard 
motor, and, after a full-load 
trial, we proceeded on patrol 
next morning an hour before 
daylight. 

As we left harbour I con- 
gratulated myself that we had 
got away without any ‘flu 
patients. There was a bad 
epidemic of influenza in the 
parent ship, and it is not the 
kind of disease which one can 
treat in a submarine. I had 
replaced one seaman who had 
gone silly owing to the bomb, 
but all the rest of the crew 
seemed quite fit. 

Our patrol lay between the 
Skaw and the Swedish coast, 
where we were supposed to 
arrive in the dark, patrol for 
six days, and leave again at 
night. We had to dive during 
all the daylight hours, and 
come up at night to charge our 
batteries and ventilate the boat. 
The season was late spring, so 
our diving hours were about 
nineteen out of the twenty- 
four. 

We had just arrived on our 
patrol line when the first man 
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went down with ‘flu. He was 
“look-out ” on the bridge at 
night, and his knees suddenly 
gave way and he collapsed. I 
asked him what was the matter, 
and he said that he felt giddy. 
I told him that he’d been eat- 
ing too much, but he said that 
he hadn’t eaten anything all 
day. Now, if an able seaman 
voluntarily misses one of his 
four daily square meals (with 
cheese and pickles at tea), it 
is time to send for a specialist, 
so I was very anxious. The 
symptoms looked like “flu— 
shivering, aches, and a sore 
throat,—so I isolated him as 
much as possible by giving him 
a sleeping billet on the deck of 
the torpedo compartment just 
for’ard of the ward-room. 

Next day the patient was 
very ill, and two more men 
were feeling queer. That even- 
ing they joined the invalid in 
the fore-end. 

In small craft, such as tor- 
pedo-boats and submarines, the 
medical profession is repre- 
sented solely by the coxswain. 
He is an experienced petty- 
officer who, amongst other 
qualifications, has done a two- 
days’ course at a naval hos- 
pital, Beside the treatment of 
burns, fractures, and cuts, he 
also learns the properties of 
the two great rivals of the 
Pharmacopeia —cascara and 
essence of ginger. 

Next day two more men went 
sick, and were accommodated 
in the fore-end. 

In a crew of twenty-seven 
men, the minimum number 
which can run a boat of that 
class, the loss of five working 
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hands on patrol is a calamity. 
In addition to this, my first 
lieutenant had sprained his 
ankle jumping on board as we 
were leaving harbour, and had 
not been able to stand ever 
since. Besides this I had to 
tell off one man to act as nurse 
—a grim-looking stoker, who 
was most efficient, and had 
a really remarkable bedside 
manner. 

Luckily we had good weather, 
and diving was easy, but even 
so I was on the point of going 
into Gottenburg, the nearest 
neutral port, and sending the 
sick ashore to the British consul, 
or any one who would take 
them. 

The two questions which 
wolried me most were these. 
Would so many officers and 
men get infected that we should 
be unable to carry on? Was I 
endangering the lives of the 
men already sick through my 
ignorance ? 

The air in a submarine could 
never be mistaken for ozone, 
and after eighteen hours or so 
it often becomes very foul in- 
deed ; however, it is possible 
that the ‘flu germs disliked it 
even more than we did. We 
had seven sick altogether. 
Looking back on it, the treat- 
ment seems very comic, though, 
Heaven knows, I ordered it in 
all seriousness. 

First of all I let it be known, 
through the coxswain, that, by 
great good-fortune, I had done 
@ medical course, and that I 
had the treatment of ‘flu at 
my finger-ends. This, I need 
hardly say, was a falsehood, 
and I was much more un- 
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happy than the patients—they, 
poor wretches, were merely 
apathetic. 

The available space in the 
fore-end was rather bought up 
by two oily torpedoes and other 
necessary but unhandy pieces 
of mechanism, so that, as a 
ward, it was hardly all that 
could be desired. Two electric 
heaters were kept on all the 
time, and the sick were thor- 
oughly wrapped up and warm. 
I gave them the use of the 
officers’ domestic arrangements 
from the oven downwards, and 
instituted proper hospital rou- 
tine, which was invented for 
the occasion. 

The coxswain used to report 
to me four times a day, and I 
used to do my inspection. We 
had a thermometer in the 
medical chest, and the nurse, 
who thoroughly enjoyed the 
situation, presented me with a 
list of sick, with their tempera- 
tures and other necessary de- 
tails every time I came round. 
I then used to go to each 
patient, feel his pulse, look at 
his tongue, and prescribe ac 
cordingly, The coxswain and 
I used to have an earnest con- 
sultation over each case, and 
then, after a slight pause, I. 
would sing out “ Liquorice, 
pills, hot grog.” I used to 
ring the changes on these three, 
as I wasn’t certain of the effects 
of any other kind of treatment. 
As for the invalids, they took 
their medicine nobly and with 
much faith, especially the hot 
grog. Poor dears, they would 
have been most upset if they 
hadn’t been given some kind 
of medicine, and would pro- 
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bably have become worse 
through fancied neglect. 

Every day, if there was 
nothing in sight, we came to 
the surface at noon and venti- 
lated the boat. The method 
adopted was as follows. Close 
the lid, create a partial vacuum 
in the boat by means of an air- 
compressor, then open the lid 
suddenly, and the fresh air 
surges through the boat and 
fills up all the stagnant corners. 
Repeat the process once or 
twice, and the atmosphere be- 
comes almost pleasant. 

We were not supposed to 
“surface ” during the day, but 
the invalids made a good ex- 
cuse ; besides, it was always 
convenient to have a latitude 
sight. 

The wretched patients, still 
swathed in blankets, were car- 
ried along to the control room, 
shouldered up two ladders on 
to the bridge, and there made 
to do deep-breathing exercises 
for five or ten minutes. About 
12.20 we used to close the lid, 
flood the tanks, and dive for 
the rest of the day. 

We had been two days with- 
out a fresh case, and I thought 
we had overcome the epidemic, 
when, one evening, I went aft 
and found an engine - room 
artificer who looked as if he 
might die at any minute. 
Through fear of my treatment, 
he denied at first that he was 
ill at all, but admitted after- 
wards that he had been mori- 
bund for two days. 

He was told to go along to 
the “hospital” at once. His 
temperature was very high, 
and he was a most depressing 
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sight. He told me that he’d 
never been ill before ; he hoped 
and believed he was going to 
die, and that he was convinced 
that he was booked for the 
nether regions when he did do 
so, but that in any case he 
would feel better there than 
he did at that moment. 

The coxswain, who didn’t 
like him, told him afterwards 
that I had borrowed a prayer- 
book from the signalman and 
had been learning up the burial 
service ! 

The original patient had by 
this time become convalescent, 
and helped the nurse. The 
latter had unwittingly caused 
much amusement by walking 
about with a large red cross 
on a white ground, pinned on 
to the seat of his fearnought 
trousers by a messmate. 

One day we had bad luck 
with a piece of beef. We had 
taken in some fresh meat from 
the parent ship before starting, 
and the general routine was to 
cut it up and partially cook it 
so as to preserve it for a week 
or so. On this occasion, owing 
to our other worries, the usual 
procedure had not been carried 
out, and the side of beef re- 
mained uncooked, the messes 
cutting off pieces as required. 
On the day in question we 
dived about 2.30 a.M., and 
soon afterwards the side of 
beef began to make itself felt. 
It is proverbially awkward for 
@ murderer to hide his victim, 
but it would be child’s-play to 
hiding half a bullock in a sub- 
marine. By breakfast-time it 
had begun to take quite a large 
part in the affairs of the boat, 
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and the invalids were getting 
restive. 

I gave orders that it was to 
be thrown overboard when we 
came up at noon for a breather, 
but, as luck would have it, we 
found ourselves surrounded by 
ships, and we couldn’t come up, 
or we should have given away 
the patrol. 

When in any doubt I always 
consulted the stoker petty-offi- 
cer. I said, “It’s a bad show 
about this dead bull, Tringle ; 
what do you suggest ? ” 

He was ready at once with a 
solution. 

“There’s this ‘ere stoker 
Williams, sir,” he said; ‘“‘’e’s 
lost ’*is sense of smell, in a 
manner of speakin’—’ad an 
accident in a ‘O-boat.’ I 
reckon ’e could tackle it.” 

Williams was given a hack- 
saw, and after twenty minutes’ 
surgery our unwelcome ship- 
mate was stowed in buckets 
filled to the brim with oil fuel. 
This process proved most suc- 
cessful, and at 10.30 P.M., when 
we surfaced, we threw him to 
the fishes. As the oily patches 
drifted astern, we wondered 
sadly what our people at home, 
unwilling disciples of Eustace 
Miles, with their skimpy meat- 
tickets, would have thought 
could they have seen so much 
prime beef jettisoned so heart- 
lessly. 

After six days’ patrolling we 
started back to our base. The 
men had all more or less re- 
covered, with the exception of 
the engine-room artificer. He 
had left things rather too long, 
and we were afraid of pneu- 
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monia, I used to listen to 
his breathing with my ear to 
his side, not, however, really 
knowing what I expected to 
hear. 

I was devoutly thankful when 
the trip was over, and I could 
place him in the care of the 
doctor in the depét ship. He 
was pronounced to be out of 
danger, though he left the sub- 
marine service a8 soon as he 
could. 

We were allowed three days 
at eight hours’ notice after 
every trip. This time I spent 
my days fishing in the beautiful 
upper Tyne, and my evenings 
in Newcastle, looking for the 
airman who had tried to blow 
me up. 

The reaction after “blue 
funk ”’ always stirs my most 
vindictive feelings. Though I 
wished him no harm in his 
service, I should dearly have 
liked to have it out with my 
friend—the affair, in the first 
round, had been so distinctly 
one-sided. I never caught him. 
I knew he would avoid me if 
I went to his mess, so I didn’t 
try to find him there, but I 
only missed him by a minute 
one night at the Turk’s Head 
Hotel. 

Three days later I was on 
patrol again, and the airman 
had gone to France. I heard 
® rumour later that he had 
been downed and taken prisoner 
well behind the German lines. 

I should like to know what 
happened to him, and what 
position of trust he adorns 
now, but I’m afraid we shall 
not meet again. 
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A LESSON WELL LEARNT. 


BY BOMBARDIER, 


THis is a story of ,Mumo, 
otherwise called Songoro, of 
the Akamba tribe, a safari 
porter. 

In East Equatorial Africa, 
wherever Swahili is the lan- 
guage of intercourse, all the 
journeyings of men, whatever 
their object, are called safaris. 
The safari porter carries upon 
his head, day in day out, a 
load of sixty pounds’ weight 
—the Government limit. He 
earns twenty shillings a month 
and @ measure of mealie meal 
a day, which is good pay for 
native labour. 

The Wakamba (Wakamba is 
the plural of Akamba) are born 
hunters. They peck at agri- 
culture, they are stock owners 
of a kind, but their hearts are 
still in their old employment 
—the hunting of wild game. 
They inhabit a district in Kenya 
Colony (it is called Ukamba) 
which lies between the Tana 
and the Athi rivers, just where 
the highlands of East Africa 
begin their long slant down- 
wards to the sea. 

Before the advent of British 
Tule, the Wakamba were not 
above an occasional raid, and, 
if the reports of neighbouring 
tribes can be believed, they 
possessed the secret of an arrow 
poison which is a real contribu- 
tion to the science of toxicology. 
Another habit of theirs—the 
filing of their front teeth, shark 


fashion, into sharp points—has 
awakened in the minds of 
ethnologists the darkest sus- 
picions. It is said that at 
certain seasons, when game 
was scarce and hard to come 
by—the game scatters widely 
during the rains,—the Wak- 
amba were wont to treat their 
human neighbours as an effec- 
tive substitute. They hunted 
them, in fact, and then ate 
them, which is philanthropy 
carried to a somewhat mis- 
guided extreme. 

Whatever truth there may 
be in this accusation, there is 
no doubt that nowadays many 
of the best porters and the 
best servants are recruited from 
the Akamba tribe. And if “in 
the high and far-off days ” they 
did at times prefer a hot crisply 
toasted enemy to a cold and 
clammy banana, Songoro at 
any rate was beyond suspicion. 
He was too young. It is diffi- 
cult to guess a native’s age— 
they never know their own,— 
but Songoro could not have 
been much more than twenty 
years old. 

He was the pick of all 
my nineteen porters—tireless, 
carrying his load with an air, 
and ever ready with a facetious 
word. His cheerful shout, “ Aie 
karawanja!” (which means, I 
believe, ‘‘ Meat, good meat!” 
in the Akamba language, or, 
in other words, ‘ Whoo- 
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whoop!” became a kind of 
watchword in my camp. Per- 
haps his forbears shouted it in 
days gone by upon successful 
battlefields. I hope not. 

One day his chance-proved 
skill as a hunter and tracker 
gained him promotion to super- 
numerary gun-bearer on proba- 
tion, relieving him of a porter’s 
load. In future his special 
charge was my shot-gun. This 
was in the early days of a three 
months’ shooting trip. 

He showed few of the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the 
Bantu races: the squash nose, 
thick lips, bowed shin-bones, 
and backward-protruding heels 
of the typical negro. He was 
built on classic lines; and 
though small, as many of the 
Wakamba are, he might have 
served as a model for the 
Doryphorus of Polycletus. Far 
back in his ancestry, by raid 
or the mere accident of travel, 
there may have come alien 
blood, Arab, perhaps, or Somali. 
“The Wakamba,” says one 
authority—Lord Cranworth in 
‘A Colony in the Making,’— 
‘have no morals of any sort.” 
Certainly he was intelligent 
above the ordinary, quick to 
learn under the watchful eyes 
of trusty old Kazimoto, my 
official gun-bearer, the intri- 
cacies of gun and rifle; and, 
although new responsibilities 
and a visible anxiety to learn 
gave him at times a serious 
look, he remained the same 
pleasant and light - hearted 
youth. Experience — practice 
—was all he lacked. That only 
comes with time. How he 
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gained that experience, and 
how I profited thereby, this 
story is to tell. 

It was Juma, my cook, who 
began it. Now, although Juma 
is an excellent cook (he also 
is an Akamba) and a good 
servant, with the deferential 
manners of an old family butler, 
his outlook on life is tinged 
with an unalterable gloom. 

One evening I returned to 
camp, tired and hungry after 
a@ long and fruitless day—a 
vain search after a Lesser Kudu. 
In the offing I spied Juma, 
with an air of smug self-satis- 
faction about him, which was 
the nearest thing to a smile he 
owned. I was prepared at 
once for the worst. There is 
nothing delights your born 
pessimist more than to be the 
bearer of bad news. 

Sure enough, Juma had to 
report—and his subdued colour- 
less voice made the report par- 
ticularly maddening—that there 
was no meat in the camp, and 
“What,” he wound up in 
triumph, ‘‘ would master like 
for dinner ? ” 

It wanted but one hour to 
sundown. 

Now, the evening before at 
this very hour, I had been 
watching idly a pack of guinea- 
fowl beyond the water where 
I was camped. One after an- 
other, like black beads sliding 
on a string, they trundled down 
to the waterside for their 
evening drink. If I could find 


them to-night, one or two 
would do well for the empty 
pot. 


With something of a sigh— 
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a Rhoorkee chair is very com- 
fortable—I started. Kazimoto 
brought the light rifle in case 
of something bigger than a 
guinea-fowl ; I took the shot- 
gun and half a dozen cart- 
ridges; Songoro carried the 
cartridge-bag. 

We had good luck. The 
guinea-fowl were there. Un- 
fortunately, they saw us first. 
We caught but the one glimpse 
of them, far out of shot, in 
full retreat up the hill. 

Guinea-fowl, unless surprised 
close at hand, do not fly; they 
run. Though they wear a kind 
of mid-Victorian bustle, few 
things run faster. Our one 
chance of getting a shot was 
to pursue. If we could keep 
them in sight and well on the 
run, we might catch up. 
Guinea-fowl, hard-pressed, get 
fuddled and bewildered, like 
hens in traffic. Often they will 
take refuge in a tree, refusing 
insanely to budge farther. You 
can shoot them there one by 
one at your leisure. 

Firm in the minds of guinea- 
fowl is rooted the conviction 
that once in a tree they are 
safe. The lot we were chasing, 
however, showed no signs of 
being overcome by so con- 
venient a conviction. There 
were plenty of trees scattered 
through the thin bush—‘“ highly 
commodious,” as the house- 
agents say. They passed them 
without pause. 

A fine dance they led us, 
every yard uphill. We man- 
aged to keep the hindmost in 
sight, but for a long and weary 
while we got no nearer. 
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At last one laggard, dodging 
through the undergrowth, gave 
me the chance of a hurried 
shot. I missed him. Another 
bird, nearer, but overlooked, 
was scared on to the wing by 
the shot. I got him with my 
second barrel. 

By this time my blood was 
up. One was not enough. 
Have I mentioned that the 
wild guinea-fowl is excellent 
eating—plump and gamey,— 
not the dry mawkish bird of 
the poulterers’ shops at home ? 

Kazimoto collected the dead 
bird ; I reloaded and ran on. 

Two hundred yards farther, 
three more guinea-fowl got up 
within long shot. I missed 
them with both barrels. I 
was too blown even to swear. 

They pitched again not far 
ahead upon the face of a 
steeper slope, where tall trees 
grew. Under the trees I ran 
right in amongst the whole 
mob. They flounced up, kek- 
king and cackling, all round 
me, looking as big as turkeys. 
I laid a couple low ; it was im- 
possible to miss. But a long 
run uphill spoils accurate shoot- 
ing. Both fell winged, and as 
they fell they ran, one uphill, 
the other down. 

Kazimoto and Songoro both 
started in hot pursuit of the 
one going uphill. I ran after 
the other, busily reloading, only 
to discover with dismay that 
I had no more cartridges. I 
had fired all six. Songoro had 
the rest. I shouted to him for 
cartridges, running the while 
to keep my bird in sight. 

Now the Swahili. word for 
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cartridges (Songoro had no Eng- 
lish) happens to be “ risassi.” 
Try shouting that when you 
are running and are very blown. 
In comparison, hay-fever is a 
pleasure. Worse still, Songoro 
paid not the least attention. I 
shouted “ risassi.”” I screeched 
“risassi.” Last of all, my 
voice failing, I croaked “ ris- 
assi.” My asthmatic variations 
had not the smallest effect. 
That fatal obsession, the spirit 
of competition, which is the 
soul of all games and the 
ruination of all sport, had him 
in thrall. Oblivious to all else, 
he was running a race with 
Kazimoto; and Kazimoto, 
though old enough to know 
better, was entering whole- 
heartedly into the struggle. 
Which of the two caught their 
bird I do not know; I never 
asked. All that concerned me 
was that I lost mine. Strive 
as I might, he made good his 
point—an impenetrable tangle 
of thorn brush—at the bottom 
of a gorge. To search for him 
there was hopeless. Besides, I 
could no more. I was panting, 
speechless, and utterly done. 
Meanwhile my two ruffians, 
having caught their bird and 
cut its throat with full Mahom- 
medan rites, came seeking me 
—too late. Even if my know- 
ledge of Swahili had been vast 
instead of limited, I think 
words would have failed me. 
Here is a fine to-do about 
one paltry guinea-fowl! Pos- 
sibly. Yet to my mind it is 
not the quality nor even the 
quantity of the game which 
matters. No game, be it big 
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or be it little, very common or 
excessively rare, has in itself 
the least intrinsic value. It is 
the amount of work you put 
in to get it which counts. [ 
had worked hard for that 
guinea-fowl. 

We returned in silence to the 
camp. At least I had a meal. 

Now in camp in Africa the 
hour of sundown is the hour 
for a long strong drink—who 
has not heard of the “sun- 
downer,” that pleasant and 
medicinal custom? It is also 
the hour for tidying up. Griev- 
ances are then adjusted, wrong- 
doers dealt with, sick and 
injured attended to, and plans 
made for the following day. 

My plans were already set- 
tled. There were no sick and 
no grievances ; with good por- 
ters and a good headman such 
things are rare. There was one 
wrongdoer—Songoro. 

The court therefore assem- 
bled. I was judge, prosecutor, 
and principal witness. Kazi- 
moto attended as a witness. I 
rather think his right place was 
alongside Songoro in the dock. 
My burly headman, Ali Saa, was 
clerk of the court, interpreter, 
and police inspector,—Saa was 
ever ubiquitous. He brought 
the malefactor before me. 

The proceedings were not 
altogether informal. A certain 
slow pomp of ceremonial is 
worth while. It is often as 
efficacious as actual punish- 
ment. But—a word of advice 
—do not overdo it ; the African 
native has a strong sense of fun. 

I opened the proceedings by 
detailing the circumstances to 
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Saa. He shook his head in 
pained incredulous wonder. In 
his hot youth Saa himself, I 
have heard, had been a not- 
able sinner. Both he and 
Kazimoto had served my 
brother many years. He made 
no comment. 

Then I turned to Songoro. 

“Did you,” I asked him, 
“hear me shouting for cart- 
ridges ? ” 

“Hapana, bwana” 
master), Songoro replied. 

“Did you hear me shouting 
at all?” 

“ Hapana, bwana.” 

*“* Kazimoto,” I asked, “ did 
you hear me ? ” 

And Kazimoto answered, 
“ Hapana, bwana.” 

This Swahili version of “‘ Yes, 
we have no bananas ” was be- 
coming monotonous. I tried 
@ fresh tack. 

“Why,” I said to Kazimoto, 
“did you and Songoro both 
run after the same guinea-fowl. 
Why not one after each ? ” 

I struck a snag. Kazimoto 
plunged forthwith into a long 
rapid dissertation, of which I 
did not understand one word. 
Saa looked puzzled also. I 
knew Kazimoto’s voluble ex- 
planations of old. They are 
in a language of his own in- 
vention, exactly as intelligible 
as the twitterings of a bird. 
I listened until he had worked 
himself up into full spate, then 
broke in— 

“Go away, Kazimoto, and 
clean my gun.” 

The little man continued ex- 
Plaining more volubly than 
ever, 


(no, 
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“Go — a-way — and clean 
—my—gun ! +P] 

My second barrel brought 
him to earth. He departed, 
biting off the latter end of 
what promised to be a fifteen- 
syllabled word. 

That is how recalcitrant wit- 
nesses are dealt with in Africa. 
But Songoro looked unhappy. 
Cleaning my gun was his job. 

I turned again to Saa, speak- 
ing in English— 

* This, Saa, is a small matter. 
I do not want to make any 
fuss.” (The judge had had his 
sundowner by now.) “Son- 
goro is a good boy. This. is 
his first offence. But—you 
will tell Songoro that he will 
never be a gunbearer and wear 
boots, but will remain a bare- 
foot porter all his days, unless 
he sees to it that always, under 
all circumstances, his master 
has ammunition when he wants 
it without having to ask for it 
even once, let alone having to 
shout for it many times.” 

It is possible that Saa did 
not understand the whole of 
my sentence, but he rose nobly 
to the occasion. 

He turned on Songoro, tower- 
ing over him big and fierce, 
and speaking rapid and intense 
Swahili. Retranslated from 
the vernacular, his words would 
run somewhat as follows :— 

“Tf the bwana has no cart- 
ridges, it is your fault—it is 
always your fault. If it 
ever happens again, you will 
get the hiding of your life. 
Now go!” 

It was not perhaps exactly 
my meaning, but I let it stand. 
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Thereafter, and for many 
days, Songoro continued to be 
@ good boy. 


One evening six weeks later 
I crossed the Thiba river, 
' and camped upon the southern 
bank. We were now far ad- 
vaneed upon the homeward 
trek. The next day we con- 
tinued our march. My destina- 
tion was a small waterhole 
nine or ten miles to the south, 
midway between the Thiba 
and Tana rivers. The map 
marked this waterhole “not 
permanent.’”’ For all I knew, 
it might be dry. By the look 
of the country ahead, no rain 
had fallen for at least a month. 
It was one vast sea of sere and 
yellowing grass; treeless and 
without even a bush; only 
from out the gentle undulations 
of the plain one or two rounded 
hills, rock-crowned, stuck like 
islands. 

I had taken the precaution 
to start at dawn. My object was 
to find the waterhole without 
the delay of a prolonged search. 
If it was dry, a further march 
of nine miles at least would be 
necessary to the nearest point 
of the Tana river. Now al- 
though eighteen to twenty miles 
in all is not really a heavy 
march even in the heat of the 
Tana Valley, and on foot, I am 
just old enough to prefer a 
lighter day. 

To simplify the search, I 
worked out with the map’s 
assistance a compass bearing 
from my known position on 
the Thiba river to the water- 
hole. But I have found the 





compass a singularly unreliable 
gadget in some parts of Africa, 
The presence of ironstone or 
something equally attractive 
to compasses makes it behave 
with the refractory perversity 
of a sulky child. Its wayward 
tricks recall the remark of an 
infuriated friend in Flanders. 
He stooped industrious and 
traditionally blasphemous over 
@ plane-table and compass en- 
deavouring to set his map.— 
“Our Armies swore terribly 
in Flanders.’”—Suddenly look- 
ing up he saw me standing by. 
“Seems to me,” he burst out, 
“this dam compass would 
rather point to hell than north.” 
He was wearing his tin hat. I 
have had to modify his lan- 


age. 

Upon the accuracy of the 
map I could rely with some 
confidence. This part of the 
country had been recently sur- 
veyed. Although what advan- 
tage can accrue from surveying 
a country which grows little 
else but ticks —ticks of all 
sorts, ticks innumerable, all 
with appetites capable of draw- 
ing blood from a theodolite— 
passes my comprehension. 

For two hours I led my 
safari upon the course laid. 
down. Kazimoto, with my 
.318 magazine rifle, and Son- 
goro, with the heavy .470 
double-barrel, accompanied me. 
The loaded porters tailed out 
in a long string behind: 200 
yards perhaps between us and 
the nearest man, the farthest 
a good quarter of a mile away. 
Saa brought up the rear. 

Our path lay along a shallow 
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valley—a mere depression in 
the plain. Gradual slopes ris- 
ing on either hand cut off all 
view of distant horizons. A 
mile or so ahead the valley 
climbed by an obscure gully 
towards the level crest of a 
higher ridge, beyond which lay 
my destination. In vain I 
searched its sky-line for a 
guiding mark. There was noth- 
ing to be seen except the heat- 
flicker rippling along its barren 
edge. The day was warming 
up. Luckily a steady breeze 
from the East—the permanent 
fine-weather wind of Africa— 
tempered the climbing sun. 

I felt a light pluck at my 
sleeve. Kazimoto had seen 
something. 

“Nini?” (What is it?) I 
asked. 

“Faru ” (Rhinoceros), said 
Kazimoto. 

“*"Ndio, bwana, faru” (Yes, 
master, a rhino), corroborated 
Songoro. 

Kazimoto grows old. His 
sight is not quite what it was ; 
but Songoro’s ability to iden- 
tify any animal at any dis- 
tance from a few visible square 
inches of it is almost infallible. 

They both pointed to a small 
ant-hill of bare earth about a 
quarter of a mile ahead. Ant- 
hills are the commonest of all 
features in an African land- 
scape. Entomologists will tell 
you that ants have nothing to 
do with their making. In this 
instance they would have been 
justified. My glasses trans- 
formed the ant-hill into an 
Obvious rhinoceros, even as 
Kazimoto had said. 

VOL, CCXVI.—NO,. MCCOY. 
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He was lying asleep. All 
that was visible above the 
long grass was the hump of 
his shoulders, the black point 
of his forward horn, and one 
lazily moving ear. There were 
none of the usual rhinc-birds 
upon his back. 

If we held our present 
southerly course, we should 
have to pass within fifty yards 
of where he lay. He would 
then be on our right hand, 
and exactly down-wind. 

I stopped a moment to con- 
sider. It is unwise to pass close 
to windward of a rhinoceros, 
which is a beast of uncertain 
temper. It is rash to do so 
with a long string of loaded 
porters at one’s tail. But 
with that doubtful water-hole 
ahead, deviation meant delay. 
A wide detour to leeward—the 
safest course—would inevitably 
throw me out. I had not got 
@ special license to shoot a 
rhino, and I had not the least 
desire to shoot this one. A 
rhinoceros is to me an enter- 
taining spectacle alive, a wholly 
useless encumbrance when dead. 
Every rhino shot for no pur- 
pose is the deliberate and mis- 
chievous destruction of one of 
the few surviving links between 
the trim monotony of modern 
days and the experimental ex- 
travagances of former geological 
ages. Long before our hirsute 
ancestors were hunting nuts 
in the tree-tops, he was prod- 
ding among the roots beneath, 
scattering sods. 

In open country a rhinoceros 
can hardly be regarded as dan- 
gerous. As a@ rule, he is not 

D 
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more exciting and much less 
difficult to shoot than a sitting 
rabbit. There is room to get 
out of his way. Shouting at 
him will usually scare him off. 
And if the obfuscation of his 
undeveloped brain should in- 
duce him to choose his line of 
retreat over the exact spot 
where you stand, a shot into 
one of the outlying portions of 
his anatomy—a mere flesh 
wound—will usually convince 
him of the error of his way. 

A rhino in thick bush is a 
very different matter. There 
the only paths are rhino paths. 
You meet him on his own 
private drive, so to speak, face 
to face, and at very close quar- 
ters. There are only three 
courses open: shooting him, 
being spitted on his horn, or 
jumping into the protection of 
a thorn bush, from which your 
subsequent removal entails a 
prolonged surgical operation. 
Almost everybody chooses the 
first plan ; none the second ; only 
the unarmed choose the third. 

During the past two months 
I had come across many rhinos. 
Counting those seen only at 
close quarters, my journal re- 
cords twenty-one. Of all these 
only one had forced on me a 
choice between alternatives. I 
hate thorns. If put upon my 
trial I should ascribe that 
rhino’s death to ‘‘ unpremedi- 
tated suicide.” 

All things considered, there- 
fore, I decided to stick to my 
compass bearing. I was con- 
fident that with the’ usual 
“hunting noises” we} could 
“shoo ” that rhino away. 


U uly 


Before we got within 100 
yards of him he woke up 
and jumped to his feet. A 
rhino is as short-sighted as a 
politician. At that distance I 
doubt if he could make us out. 
His nose is the statesman, ab- 
normally keen to forewarn him 
of danger, and moreover fore- 
armed with a most formidable 
horn. But as yet we were 
by no means abreast of him, 
the position which would first 
give him our wind. Probably 
it was the noise of my ap- 
proaching safari which woke 
him. Carrying a load never 
deters your African porter from 
song. Or maybe it was the 
tramp of feet. AJl wild animals 
sleep with their heads close to 
the ground. Along the ground 
sounds, normally inaudible, 
carry unbelievable distances. It 
is Nature’s telephone. 

Whatever the reason for his 
waking, our rhino was visibly 
perturbed. He began to weave 
his head about trying to get 
wind of the trouble. 

To give him something to 
work on, I took the light rifle 
from Kazimoto, and put a 
bullet into the ground just 
short of him and to the wind- 
ward side. He whipped round ; 
up went his absurd little tail, 
like the spout of a tea-pot, 
curve and angle exact, and he 
blundered away from us up 
the right-hand slope. 

I should have let well alone. 
Instead, I did a foolish thing. 
Quem Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat. For fun, and to 
cheer him on his lonely way, 
I fired another bullet into the 
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ground behind him. The spurt 
of the bullet roused him to 
dim fury. He whirled about, 
and charged over the spot 
where the bullet struck. 

Indeed, it is not wise to 
play with animals so Noah’s- 
archaic as a rhino. He has 
not yet evolved the necessary 
working machinery with which 
to savour a joke. 

From that moment onwards 
things happened swiftly — so 
swiftly that slow words fail. 

Finding no tangible enemy, 
the rhino continued on his 
new course. This chanced to 
be back along the slope at 
first, and then, the hill work- 
ing on him, it took the shape 
of a wide downward curve, 
which would bring him, as I 
suddenly realised with horror, 
straight in amongst my ap- 
proaching safari. 

The boys had heard the 
shots: had stopped to look on. 
They grasped as soon as I did 
what would happen. They 
began to put down loads and 
scatter. The grass of the open 
veldt was all they had for 
refuge. 

The turmoil soon attracted 
the rhino’s attention. He 
turned towards it, going down- 
hill now and very fast. I do 
not imagine for an instant 
that he knew what it was all 
about, but he was clearly dead- 
set on investigation. 

Somehow he must be stopped. 
I ran hard to cut him off. 
He was too quick for me. I 
saw I could not make it. I 
pulled up and opened fire. At 
a@ range of about 100 yards 
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I emptied the remainder of 
the .318 magazine into him 
in rapid time, shooting now 
to kill. One shot missed; 
the other three I heard go 
plunk, plunk, plunk into his 
hide. 

The last of the three seemed 
to stagger him. He stopped. 
Twice from side to side he 
swung his head. Then he 
began to spin slowly round and 
round. 

“That’s all right,” I said 
to Kazimoto ; “he’s done for.” 

Kazimoto never took his eyes 
off the rhino. ‘“ Hapana!” 
was all he said. That is to say, 
No! “No, not he!” is here 
a better translation: the Swa- 
hili trisyllabic negative has 
weight. 

Now it is a fact that a rhino 
mortally wounded often ‘ goes 
into a spin ’—like the flurry 
of a dying whale—before he 
** crashes,” 

Kazimoto, either because he 
detected something purposeful 
in the rhino’s gyrations, or 
because he knew (a fact I had 
entirely overlooked) that the 
rifle had been loaded with soft- 
nosed bullets only, which are 
ineffective upon a rhino’s im- 
permeable hide, was uncon- 
vinced by the performance. 

His voice told me he had no 
faith in the rhino’s peaceful 
demise ; he anticipated some- 
thing much more abrupt and 
startling. He was right. 

The fact is, for the first time 
since his awakening, the rhino 
had got our wind. The previ- 
ous mancuvring had brought 
him exactly down it. His 
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waltz was to make sure of the 
direction. Once sure he 
stopped. There was an in- 
stant’s pause. Then, with a 
tremendous double - barrelled 
snort, he charged. 

From a stand he leapt into 
the full speed of a furious 
gallop, and the clatter of his 
coming was like a runaway 
steam-roller on a road, the 
snorts with which he punc- 
tuated every stride resembling 
closely superheated steam 
escaping through an obstructed 
valve. Disconcerting! Most 
assuredly ; if I were put to it, 
I could almost find a stronger 
word. 

Kazimoto took the empty 
.318. Songoro handed me the 
.470 with about the only Eng- 
lish word he knew, “Solid.” 
He had been preparing quietly 
for emergencies. 

The rhino had little more 
than a hundred yards to come. 
I waited until he was half-way. 
Then, with all the deliberate 
care I could muster, I fired 
first one and then the other 
barrel into his chest. Both 
bullets smacked home. The 
blow of a heavy .470 bullet at 
close range is terrific. The 
rhino neither flinched nor broke 
his stride. Afterwards we found 
out that one bullet had gone 
fair into his chest, the other 
was embedded in his lower jaw. 
This one alone should have 
brought him down as if pole- 
axed. For all the stopping 
power it had, I might have 
flipped a marble at him. 

The next moment he was 
right on top of us. 





Very distinctly I remember 
that rhino’s imminent and enor- 
mous bulk ; his out-thrust nose 
all bloody, scarlet foam spray- 
ing from each nostril at every 
rattling snort, the wicked low- 
set eyes, the pointed horn, .. . 
I shouted to Kazimoto and 
Songoro to clear out, then I 
turned and ran. 

Funk, sheer unadulterated 
blue funk, manifests itself in 
two diverse ways. When the 
blood is cold and vitality is 
low, it throws over the brain 
a smothering veil, annihilating 
thought and sense and motion. 
That is the nightmare terror. 
In the heat of action, when the 
blood is up, it works like a 
stimulant — an accelerator. 
Every particle of the brain is 
wide-awake and racing. Even 
as to a drowning man his whole 
past life, they say, is present 
in a moment, so everything 
that I knew, everything that I 
had ever heard or read about 
rhinos and their ways, was vivid 
in my mind. 

I knew that nine times out 
of ten a charging rhino, if you 
can but get out of his way, will 
pass straight on. I bolted 
sideways to the right. Which 
way Kazimoto and Songoro 
went I never noticed. For the 
moment they were safe. Out 
of the tail of my eye I saw 
the rhino swing round upon 
my tracks. That was the worst 
moment of all. 

Do not believe that a rhino 
is an unwieldy brute. For all 
the two ton or more he weighs 
he can turn at right angles, 
going “all out,” with the ease 
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and celerity of a rubber ball 
rebounding from a wall. 

On the straight I knew he 
had the legs of me. By jink- 
ing I might just keep ahead. 
Twice or thrice I dodged desper- 
ately. Each time the rhino 
followed close. I could not 
gain a yard. Instinctively I 
had thrown the rifle open, 
ejecting empty cartridges, all 
the time conscious that in my 
pockets I had not a single 
round. 

My one chance was to keep 
away until the rhino collapsed. 
I felt sure he was far gone. 
Unwounded he would have run 
me down at once. That tell- 
tale blood upon his nostrils ... 

How often I dodged him I 
cannot say. The whole busi- 
ness lasted less seconds than 
it takes Kazimoto—no bungler 
—to refill a magazine. Gradu- 
ally into my consciousness was 
beginning to trickle the con- 
viction that the rhino, after 
all, held all the winning cards, 
when, suddenly, unexpectedly, 
Songoro appeared racing to 
my side, two cartridges in his 
outstretched hand. I thought 
I had been going a fair gait ; 
Songoro was going two to my 
one. Even so, to get to me 
at all he had to come from 
perfect safety straight across 
the bows of that infuriated 
beast. That requires nerve. 
He had not a moment to 
Teason things out. He acted 
instinctively, automatically, in- 
Stantaneously, and _ rightly, 


Which is the mark of a man 
master of his trade. 
had learnt his lesson. 


Songoro 
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Once re-armed, there was a 
fighting chance. The next time 
I jinked it was right round 
through the full turn, risking 
a fall. To follow was just too 
much for the failing rhino: he 
got half-way only. For a mo- 
ment his flank was exposed. 
Into it at three yards range I 
fired both barrels. Straight 
on for twenty yards or so the 
rhino blundered to a stand, 
his head slowly sinking. The 
fight was nearly over. Son- 
goro, at my elbow, slipped 
in two more cartridges. The 
rhino had his back to us. I 
moved out to get a finishing 
shot from the flank. Dimly 
he must have heard us. He 
made one mighty effort, turned 
again to face us, tried to 
start in our direction. But the 
effort was too great. All four 
legs gave way together, and 
he pitched headlong into the 
grass. A single shot just be- 
low the ear—the sure brain 
shot at the broadside angle— 
gave him the coup-de-grace. 
The great head heaved up 
once—it was then for the first 
time I noticed the shattered 
jaw,—then dropped heavily be- 
tween the crumpled forelegs. 


Criminals, prison authorities 
inform us, display an inex- 
plicable animosity towards their 
victims. I can quite under- 
stand it. I had been chased 
about the veldt like an early 
Christian in the arena; I had 
been frightened out of my 


‘wits; I had had to run for 


my life; my line of march 
had been hopelessly disorgan- 
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ised; I was blownfand very 
nearly exhausted. Also, I was 
furious to think that I had 
had to shoot that rhino (I 
repeat I had not the smallest 
wish to do so) entirely be- 
cause of my own thoughtless- 
ness and folly. Saa, who ar- 
rived at that moment, having 
run all the way from the far 
tail-end of the safari, dealt the 
carcase a heavy kick as he 
passed. It expressed exactly 
what I felt. Yet if ever a beast 
died game ... 

When I turned to shake 
hands with Songoro, Kazimoto 
stood beside him with my other 
rifle ready. Except for these 
two and Saa, there was not a 
soul in sight. 

Gradually from all around 
us, from dips in the ground, 
from holes, from the long grass, 
emerged porters. The last act 
of the drama had been played 
out in the very thick of them. 

What with excited chatter- 
ing, cutting strips of hide and 
meat from the rhino, and his 
horns a8 a memento — poor 
specimens they were, the 
longest a bare fifteen inches,— 
it was a full hour before we 
resumed our march. 

Would you believe it, when 
we topped the ridge crest, we 
met a she-rhino with her calf 
coming up the farther side. 
The united yell of indignation 
from the lot of us literally 
wafted her away. Followed 
by her ridiculous offspring, she 
departed, snorting dismay and 
disgruntlement, like a South- 
Eastern Railway train ordered 
to exceed the speed-limit. 
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Three miles farther on we 
found the water-hole without 
the smallest difficulty. In it 
there was water—a small pool 
of green and slimy water. If 
there is any truth at all in 
“sign,” a rhino had that very 
morning enjoyed within it a 
prolonged and comprehensive 
bath. 

They are previous who say 
the rhinoceros is dying out in 
Africa. Despite the mournful 
prognostications of stay -at- 
home naturalists, he belongs 
to one of the few species which 
is, if anything, slightly on the 
increase. And now that the 
New Game Ordinance has ac- 
corded him a full measure of 
protection, he may yet survive 
to delight, and to contaminate 
the drinking-water of, many 
generations to come. 

So ordinary a rub of travel 
did not prevent my camping 
there. One of the little rock- 
crowned hills not far off har- 
boured a few Chanler’s reed- 
buck. I wanted one for a 
special purpose. Hunting a 
Chanler’s reedbuck would make 
a pleasant change. He is an 
illusive but inoffensive little 
beast, which a rhino emphatic- 
ally is not. I, too, had had @ 
lesson. 

At the sundown hour the 
events of the day inevitably 
came up for discussion. That 
evening there was no formal 
assembly. I was no longer 
the judge. There was a debt 
to pay. 

Kazimoto, 


expert skinner, 
was delicately paring down 
superfluous skin around the 
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rhino’s horn. Songoro, at my 
tent door, was busy cleaning 
the rifles. Saa was standing by 
to see that two porters, down 
with a touch of malaria, took 
their quinine, I tried to make 
Saa admit that from his van- 
tage-point my knockabout act 
with the rhino was a comic 
spectacle. Many a time at 
the camp-fire Saa, an adept 
teller of tales, had entertained 
me with just such stories of 
his former masters, told with 
dramatic point, full and appro- 
priate action, and chuckles of 
delight. I think I overheard 
@ suppressed giggle from Kazi- 
moto—a disrespectful ruffian 
who pretends to understand 
no English; but Saa himself 
was too adroit and tactful. 
“That was a bad rhino ” was 
all he would say, ‘‘a very bad 
rhino ! ” 

** At least, Saa,” I said, “‘ you 
will admit that Songoro’s action 
bringing me ammunition when 
he did was not the action of 
@ porter, a shenzi (common 
man); it was the act of a gun- 
bearer.” 

Saa answered up promptly, 
“Yes, master, it was good; 
it was very good.” And “ Very 
good,” chimed in Kazimoto, un- 
asked. Which was exactly what 
I wanted them to say. 

Saa and Kazimoto were both 
of the same tribe as Songoro. 
Both of them had grown old 
in the profession of gun-bearer ; 
both had learned that exacting 
and thankless trade in a hard 
school; both had made good. 
Therefore they do not accord 
praise lightly. 
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Good men, white or black, 
are the same the world over. 
And by good men, I mean 
those who allow nothing to 
stand in the way of their 
chosen work. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do .. .” is 
the motto of them all. 

Except his work, which is 
always paramount (this is a 
thing which Trade Unions have 
yet to learn), there is nothing 
affords a keener joy to a good 
man than the praise of his 
fellow-craftsmen. There was 
nothing that I, an outsider, a 
foreigner, a mere employer, 
could add to that. ' 

‘You hear, Songoro?” I 
asked him, while Saa translated 
rapidly for his benefit. 

Songoro looked up for a 
moment. ‘“’Ndio, bwana” 
(Yes, master), he said, and 
went on quietly with his work. 

There was yet a material 
side to which I could attend. 
I told Songoro, Saa helping out 
my stumbling Swahili, that he 
was no longer on probation. 
He was officially appointed my 
second gun-bearer. On our 
return to Nairobi he would 
draw gun-bearer’s wages (which 
are much more than porter’s 
pay) for the whole three months 
of the trip. 

And this time Saa did not 
edit my remarks. 

So it was that a month 
later, my safari ended, Songoro 
as one of my avant-garde as- 
sisted at the paying-off, bring- 
ing my porters one by one to 
the pay-table as their names 
were called. 

He had exchanged the rough 
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and battered khaki of travel 
for a snow-white kanza—a long 
night-gown garment falling 
straight from neck to heels. 
Over this he had donned a 
white man’s dinner-jacket, not 
very much the worse for wear. 
(At least one Indian trader in 
the bazaar, I'll wager, is a 
receiver of stolen goods.) Upon 
his head he wore a bran-new 
scarlet fez. After the last 
porter had been paid off, he 
came, with Saa and Kazimoto, 
to draw his wages, a present 
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added. He waited while I 
wrote a “chit ” recommending 
him in his new profession “ to 
all whom it might concern.” 
I was sailing in a few days to 
England. Last of all, he said 
good-bye to me; and then, 
with Saa and Kazimoto, he 
took his departure, leaving me 
with the blankness of things 
done. 

I am very sure that in all 
the city of Nairobi that night 
there was no prouder man 
than Songoro. 








——— 
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A FRENCH COUNTRYSIDE, 


BY PERISCOPE, 


THE English tourist lets him- 
self loose over some parts of 
France, the English traveller 
(a very different being) knows 
and loves other parts, the 
English soldier found himself 
in well-known and little-known 
places, but I have been where 
neither tourist nor traveller is 
likely to wander. For Deux 
Sévres and Charente Inférieure 
are Departments that contain 
no notorious casinos or de- 
throned monarchs, both of 
which are necessary in order 
to give vogue; they possess 
no distinctive features such as 
the painter loves, and outside 
La Rochelle very little of in- 
terest to the antiquarian and 
sightseer. It is only some 
world-famous poet or some 
great creator of fiction who 
could make their quiet country- 
sides live for the world at 
large, as Berri has been made 
immortal in the novels of 
Georges Sand, La Vendée in 
those of Réné Bazin. The 
pastoral novel has always been 
@ fruitful field in French litera- 
ture, but so far it has passed 
by this region. 

Yet here one touches on his- 
tory, for La Vendée lies be- 
tween Deux Sévres and the 
Bay of Biscay—La Vendée that 
has been the home of most 
lost causes in France. Here 
French Protestantism found its 
last refuge, and, rallying to 

VOL, CCXVI.—NO. MCCCYV. 


the cause of Henry of Navarre, 
won its liberty by the Edict 
of Nantes. The number of 
Protestants in this region still 
recalls the fact. Here La 
Rochelle underwent one of the 
most terrible sieges in history, 
the heroism of its defenders 
acting as a foil to the futile 
and half-hearted efforts to raise 
the siege made by Charles I. 
of England. It was La Vendée 
that at the time of the Revolu- 
tion made the one real cast to 
help the King, and a little less 
than 100 years ago its peasants, 
in a chivalrous but quixotic 
campaign, raised a following 
for the gay and romantic Bour- 
bonniste, the Duchesse de Berri. 

In the summer of 190- I 
found myself in La Rochelle. 
Two grey towers guard the 
entrance to this old harbour, 
the salt water splashes against 
the quay walls, and the fishing- 
boats pitch and rock at their 
moorings, Marguerite, L’ etoile de 
la Mer, La Bien-aimée, Marie, 
La bonne Viérge—ships ‘‘ whose 
names are five sweet sym- 
phonies.” The smell of the 
tarred cordage and the tang of 
the brine are fragrant in the 
streets. of the city, for here no 
fresh-water river dulls_ the 
savour of the sea. The old 
Cathedral and the Hétel de 
Ville look almost on the same 
scene as they saw 300 years 
ago. There is & harmony here, 
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as also at Antwerp, Dieppe, 
and Havre, which the modern 
seaport, with its dockside liv- 
ing a life of its own, com- 
pletely lacks. The charm of 
forgotten days lingers round 
these inner harbours, bosomed 
in old streets where steamers 
rarely come, and where the 
past world dreams in peace. 

I only had a passing glimpse 
of this old city, whose streets 
are cool with the overhang of 
houses forming long arcades. 
The day was drawing on, and 
M. le Pasteur C—— was hurry- 
ing me stationwards. His cure 
was at the village of M—— 
in Deux Sévres, over 100 miles 
to the north-east, and it was 
there that I was to be his 
guest for several months. Sat- 
urday was well advanced, and 
to-morrow it behoved the pas- 
tor at all costs to be at his 
post. 

Impossible to reach it to- 
night, for the railway pursues 
a leisured and devious course. 
We are not on the great 
artery to Paris or to Bordeaux, 
but are wandering deep into 
corn and wheat Ignds. Towns 
of no great size stand where 
the old highroads crossed, and 
where men gathered gradually 
and spread out their dwellings. 
The train is as other French 
trains—to British eyes unmis- 
takably foreign-looking. Why 
do they sit perched so high 
above the station platform ? 
Is it to display a neat ankle 
and leg to the admiring gaze of 
guard and gendarme, affording 
eternal subject-matter to the 
illustrated weekly ‘ Revue’? 


The locomotive engineer and 
coach-builder alone can say. 
From within, however, the per- 
spective is less intriguing. There 
are some half-dozen travellers 
in the compartment, and that 
camaraderie of the road, which 
died in England with the pass- 
ing of the stage-coach and the 
advent of the commercial trav- 
eller, still shows itself alive in 
this part of France, where{ the 
tourist is as yet unknown. 
Character develops quickly from 
this lively contact, and I begin 
to appreciate the lights and 


shades of that of M. le Pasteur, 


which had hitherto been over- 
cast through my desperate en- 
deavours at emasculated French 
and his evident anxiety to as- 
sist and forestall. The conver- 
sation proceeded, and I lis- 
tened, or rather watched. M. 
le Pasteur seemingly agitated, 
vibrant, plein d’enthousiasme. 
Opposite him a short hard- 
faced man, in whose somewhat 
rasping tones even I could 
detect something not wholly 
French. The fluency was there, 
even the gesticulation; but 
there seemed to be a lack of 
polish in the enunciation ! Was 
he one of those bi-lingual Flem- 
ings, or are there such beings 
as Parisian Cockneys? But 
surely one does not run across 
a compatriot in these remote 
localities within a few hours 
of landing on French soil? 
I await the event. The hard- 
hatted and stony-countenanced 
one draws forth from his pocket 
a card. Immediately I take 
the precaution of seeing that 
my purse and its good gold 
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sovereigns are intact. Unworthy 


suspicion! For the card does 
not form a unit in that pack 
which is produced guilelessly in 
railway carriages when the 
country yokel is returning from 
the fair, a pack in which 
kings and queens seem to be 
prolific of their own kind in 
a way that makes the knave 
seem an honest man. This 
card that rapidly circulates 
from hand to hand in the rail- 
way carriage is studded with 
iron tips, and is the same as 
one can still see in by-streets 
of English cities displayed in 
those shop windows where the 
outworn cobbler works in the 
public gaze, or where a display 
of sweets, clay-pipes with tin 
lids, and last month’s number 
of the ‘ Police Gazette ’’ make 
life once more a child’s romance. 
For these iron tips are Some- 
body’s Sole Savers—all ready 
to be affixed to heel and toe ; 
and this stranger is their Pro- 
phet, proclaiming the prolonged 
life of the boot. Even to this 
land of sabots the English 
manufacturer boldly sends out 
his ambassadors of commerce, 
and in this wagon are pour- 
parlers opened. For twenty 
years had the stranger been 
touring France on this errand, 
scorning delights and living 
laborious days. Had he been 
an Englishman one could have 
understood, but an Irishman 
m voluntary exile for such a 
trivial object as this seemed 
an anomaly. Surely his native 
town of Newry might have 
lured him home _—Newry that 
lies so delicately at the head 
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of Carlingford Lough, with the 
Mourne Mountains on one flank 
and the high hills of Louth on 
the other. This was the fons e 
origo of that strange-sounding 
French. The softer Southern 
Irish tongue and the metallic 
rasp of Belfast that are wedded 
in this frontier town took en 
secondes noces the trim elegance 
of the French of the boulevards. 

The iron heel-tips held the 
carriage. Outside, the evening 
was fast drawing in. The 
parched fields of this flat coun- 
try took on a more restful 
tone as the sky darkened over 
them, and at nightfall the 
train steamed into Niort, where 
we must spend the night be- 
fore completing the journey to 
M—— in the morning. I 
know not what that town is 
like, yet it lives with me in 
memory for the sake of the 
little auberge where monsieur 
and I spent the night. We 
reached it at dark; we left 
it in an omnibus before dawn. 
But of the inn itself—the first 
roof under which I spent a 
night in France—I hold a 
lasting impression. It was 
French of the French, and an 
air of mystery and romance 
clings to it which might have 
been dispelled had I seen it 
at daylight. A series of shadow 
pictures go to make up the 
impressions. The few other 
travellers gathered in the dark- 
ened room, their jests and 
badinage toned by the presence 
of M. le Pasteur, the household 
somewhat agog at his unex- 
pected presence, and that of 
this youthful M. Téranger. 
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Great bowls of fragrant choco- 
late served by the innkeeper’s 
wife : the smoke of monsieur’s 
cheroot and the company’s 
cigarettes dimly seen in the 
candle-light. Then there was 
the big bedroom upstairs, red- 
olent of lavender, with the 
sloped ceiling tapering mys- 
teriously into dark corners, 
and, guiding my way up the 
narrow stairs, a little maid 
with red cheeks and dark eyes 
and quick curtseying ways, 
laughing roguishly at my book- 
French, that doubtless she could 
not understand. She fluttered 
round the room, draped two 
tiny towels on the washstand, 
and with another curtsey, “‘ Bon 
soir, m’sieu, dormez bien,” she 
tripped down the stairs, with 
a footfall as dainty as that of 
the finest lady in the land. 
Before daybreak there came 
her tap on the door, and, 
fresh as the dawn unrisen with 
the candle-light falling on her 
face, she brought café-au-lait 
and petits pains for the trav- 
eller who must be early astir. 
A passer-by, one of those who 
cross our path for a moment 
and leave behind some clean- 
cut memory, fresh and un- 
spoiled, like a beautiful picture 
one has seen, or the lingering 
of a poet’s thought. 

The flat land of Charente 
Inférieure changed after re- 
suming our journey the next 
morning. The line ran through 
a wooded country. I have a 
recollection of birch-trees and 
ivy-covered ground with oaks 
here and there, not real forest 
country such as one finds to 
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the north-east on the Seine or 
to the south on the Garonne, but 
copse-like rather, with bare slats 
of rock outcropping here and 
there. Then this is past, and 
we come to our destination at 
M——. Western Deux Sévres 
takes on its uniform aspect— 
totally unlike any English 
scenery, and very different from 
Normandy or North-Eastern 
France. 

It undulates interminably. 
There are no hills, and that 
makes it unsatisfying to the 
Irish-born. Fold upon fold 
rises and falls without any 
semblance of steepness any- 
where, so gradual that stand- 
ing on the top of a fold 
one can see little more than 
the intervening space. Great 
hedges span the country, and 
growing in them are oaks and 
poplars in. profusion—clearly 
a country that has not faced 
serious warfare, for a field of 
fire even for muzzle-loaders is 
an impossibility. There are 
none of the great endless 
avenues of poplars that mark 
out Flanders and the great 
strategical ways of LHastern 
France. It is a pastoral coun- 
try, where sturdy cattle and 
horses are raised, oat and wheat 
harvest and _ winter - feeding 
crops, such a countryside as 
helps to make France almost 
self - supporting in war - time. 
There are no vineyards here, 
though farther east, sheltered 
from the winds of Biscay and 
Brittany, a grape grows that 
is turned into a strong brandy. 
The district of M—— lies 
north of the belt where the 
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grapes mature into full plump- 
ness: the spring delays just 
overmuch ; the winter brings 
occasional frosts. 

It was in this countryside 
that I spent several months 
in the summer of 190-, a 
summer that even in England 
was. intemperately hot, and 
which burnt up Deux Sévres 
till the land was everywhere 
like a stubble-field. But on 
this Sunday morning in early 
July the air was still cool as 
we drove from the station in an 
antique conveyance of an un- 
known species to “ Le Presby- 
tere,” Anglicé the Vicarage. 
It had a second name that 
seemed out of place, recalling 
suburban London, “ Laburnum 
Villa,’ or for those who would 
find difficulty in tracing its 
French counterpart, ‘‘ Villa des 
Cytises,” and  laburnums, 
though they had lost their 
golden showers of the for- 
gotten spring, did actually grow 
there. We did not spend much 
time in making the acquaint- 
ance of the household, for 
monsieur had to be “‘ Au tem- 
ple” by noon. There was but 
madame, mademoiselle (de- 
scribed in letters as d'une dge 
raisonnable, but I afterwards 
came to the conclusion that 
this was unkind), and “mon 
fils.” But M. le Pasteur was 
the outstanding member. Born 
within sight of the Pyrenees, 
he had the impetuosity of the 
south, a brown eye that could 
flame in very unprofessional 
wrath during our evenings of 
three-handed whist when I care- 
lessly confused tréfle and pique, 
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@ beard and profile that might 
have graced a painter of the 
Middle Ages, and, like Chaucer’s 
Frankeleyn,“ of his complexion 
he was sangwyn.” A man of 
cultu /e, possessing a library full 
not only of works of theology 
but of the French classics, his 
only comrade in intellect the 
frankly agnostic village doctor 
—an eloquent preacher, whose 
ideas went far above the 
thoughts of his congregation, 
and all the while in the midst 
of this mental aridity the phy- 
sical man in him longed for 
the day when he could retire 
from his cure and see once 
more his loved Pyrenees aflame 
with the rainbow-hues of rho- 
dodendrons in spring. 

But while we tarry the con- 
gregation waits. The temple 
(by this name is the French 
Protestant Church distinguished 
from the Roman Catholic église) 
is ten minutes’ walk away. It 
is like all its kind, as plain and 
unadorned as it is possible to 
make it. Square-built, with 
whitewashed walls and stone- 
paved floor, an iron stove un- 
garnished in the centre to give 
warmth in winter, movable 
wooden benches — simplicity 
could go no further. The choir 
seats, one or two square pews 
for ‘‘the quality,” and the 
desk, were the only distinctive 
features, for there was no de- 
mand for ornament or luxury 
when the Pasteur and his family 
were the only educated Pro- 
testants in the parish. In the 
centre of her choir mademoiselle 
at the harmonium drew the 
eyes of the little choir-girls, 
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who, in their country caps of 
lace and quaint rustic dresses, 
gazed in rapture at the latest 
hat and costume which she 
had brought from Parthenay. 
The children’s voices mechanic- 
ally followed the measured 
pointing of those old French 
hymns, that carry the mind 
back to Covenanters, to days 
of martyrdom, and to a faith 
that burnt brightly in secret 
places. The stark-white walls 
fade away, the clack of the 
sabots of the men who linger 
outside till the service has 
begun is hushed, and one pic- 
tures some lonely hillside and 
the Psalms of Marot rising in 
the morning air, while from 
the hill-top the watchers look 
anxiously for any glint of steel 
on the distant road. I wonder 
if the English tourist in France 
ever gives 2 moment’s thought 
to these scattered groups of 
French Protestants, and to the 
impressions that he leaves with 
them. He will atfend an Eng- 
lish service occasionally, a Ro- 
man Catholic service frequently, 
where he can see wonderful 
architecture and glorious win- 
dows, and hear the “ pealing 
organ blow to the full-voiced 
choir below, in service high and 
anthems clear ” ; but how often 
does he go to hear the “still 
sad music of humanity,” that 
speaks of a past no whit less 
inspiring in its heroism because 


it is fast fading out ? 
In the vestry of the church 
mademoiselle keeps a little 


lending library selected by mon- 
sieur and herself—much Feni- 
more Cooper. How strange the 
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hold that the American writer 
still has on French youth, 
when England and America 
have all but forgotten him ? 
Perhaps he is happy in his 
translator. The books for the 
most part are “‘simple annals 
of the poor,” but better written 
and less unctuous than English 
books of the same school; 
and some of the French classics 
of prose and verse appear 
amongst them. They are not 
of the genre that can be pur- 
chased in England — Colette, 
Gyp, Zola, and others had no 
place there. Monsieur, like 
other honest Frenchmen, had 
an utter loathing for their 
sensuality, and a contempt of 
those English who regarded 
them as “amusing.” He and 
mademoiselle had gathered to- 
gether books that had some 
of that subtle flavour that is 
to be found even in the back- 
waters of French literature. 
I recollect idly turning over 
the pages of a volume one day 
while I waited in the vestry. 
The author’s name, the plot I 
never knew, the very trend 
of the pages is forgotten, but 
they have left with me a sense 
of exquisite beauty and tender- 
ness, @ fragrance as of hidden 
rose-leaves, and a light as of 
soft shining after rain, 

The ways of the household 
changed little during those hot 
July and August days. Till 
déjetiner, the windows on the 
shady side of the house stood 
wide open, for the ground had 
not caught the day-heat. In 
the afternoon all the outside 
shutters were closed, and the 
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noonday siesta followed. Every- 
thing seemed to sleep. The 
dragon-flies poised over the 
pond in the garden were motion- 
less. The creak of ox-drawn 
carts on the road outside ended, 
for the drivers and oxen lay 
down in the shadow of the 
trees. At times a strong east 
wind blew for days inces- 
santly: the trees tossed and 
bent in it, though it brought 
little respite, so hot was its 
breath. It served but to 
exasperate with its seeming 
promise of “‘a meadow-gale in 
spring.” Outside, the pigeons 
kept for the practical purposes 
of the ménage crooned and 
cooed, and the rabbits dozed 
in their hutches. Only the 
fruit throve in the heat: the 
delicate cheeks of the peach 
grew faintly rose when she 
heard her lover the sun calling 
to her— 


‘*The wind sounds like a silver wire, 

And from beyond the noon a fire 

Is pour’d upon the hills, and nigher 

The skies stoop down in their desire : 

And isled in sudden seas of light, 

Her heart pierced thro’ with fierce 
delight 

Bursts into blossom in his sight.” 


Beside her the plum and the 
apricot deepened to gold, and 
on the wall the small sweet 
purple and green grapes warmed 
to ripeness. 

The Englishman may pride 
himself on his garden, but it 
does not equal that of the 
thrifty Frenchman. Every inch 
of this was cultivated. Many 
a@ jest did M. le Pasteur pass 
on the debased English taste 
for that vile vegetable rhubarb, 
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on their eating of large coarse 
strawberries, of the great taste- 
less imported yellow melons 
that they consumed avidly to 
the ruin of their digestions. 
His strawberries (how care- 
fully we watered them nightly 
with water drawn betimes from 
the cool deep well !) were dainty 
and delicate as those tantalising 
wild ones of our own country, 
and, thanks to our assiduous 
care, they continued fruiting 
all through those hot months. 
His melons were coy and golden 
as harvest moons. Cool green 
lettuces grew there and succu- 
lent onions, stout cauliflowers 
flaunting in the face of summer, 
and endless rows of French 
beans, so thick and shady 
that green adders lurked un- 
seen amongst them. 

At four o’clock the house 
awoke and partook of “‘le five 
o’clock ” specially instituted in 
honour of Monsieur l Anglais 
and the pound of tea which he 
had smuggled through the Cus- 
toms. I gallantly forswore 
drink on these occasions—a 
bar of Chocolat Menier and a 
French roll had greater novelty ; 
besides, that pale-blue China 
teapot and the golden flood 
that fell from it seemed all 
too ethereal for my appetite. 
The damp smell of the river 
after the day-heat was in my 
nostrils; it was Uheure du 
bain, or rather I had made it so. 

It had not taken long to 
find that a mile or more from 
the house there was a little 
river that meandered through 
the fields, some ten yards wide 
and of a depth to correspond. 
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The farm-wives came down to 
it to do their washing at a 
spot where it ran clear over a 
gravel bottom. I doubt if it 
ever crossed their minds to 
bathe in the stream, but made- 
moiselle had been at the sea- 
side and had learnt the trick 
of it. She undertook to show 
me the spots where the water 
ran deep and clear of weeds. 
The youths of the country 
must have learnt the art of 
bathing, for the village haber- 
dashery store produced for me 
des calecons de bain. In my 
insular ignorance I boldly es- 
sayed to sally forth on the river- 
quest with a towel tastefully 
draped @ l’Anglaise about my 
neck. ‘ Mais, miséricorde, ce 
nest pas permis.” The towel 
with the calecons de bain must 
be carefully concealed in a 
brown-paper parcel, so that 
this secret failing—was it a 
crime against decency ?—might 
be hidden from prying eyes. 

I had another example of 
this curious French primness 
when at a later date, on setting 
out to play tennis in a neigh- 
bouring town, I proposed to 
carry my racket open and 
unashamed without any con- 
cealment or any attempt to 
disguise it as a frying- pan. 
This again was inoui: the deft 
hands of mademoiselle speedily 
sewed together the requisite 
couverture. But to return to 
the bathing. Ah no, reader, 
your ideas are probably Parisian 
or derived from Le Touquet or 
Ostend in high holiday. Mixed 
bathing was not customary in 
the villages of Deux Sévres ; 
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therefore, when mademoiselle 
had discreetly pointed out to 
me the parting of the ways, 
I went north and she went 
south, and the washerwomen 
were somewhere between. 

The blue Mediterranean, the 
lure of Skegness, the white 
tents of Brighton beach, all 
fade into insignificance beside 
the unadulterated joy of that 
lazy river of Deux Sévres in 
the summer heat. Abana and 
Pharpar may have been lucid 
streams, but this was my Jor- 
dan. Again and again one 
would race to the edge, the 
close-cut stubble-field smart- 
ing one’s feet, and plunge into 
the brown water at a spot 
too deep for the vipers to lie 
near the bank. Elsewhere they 
could be seen cooling their 
bodies in the mud, their wicked 
heads just showing over the 
surface of the stream. Then 
a few strokes to the rushes, 
across to the far bank and back 
again. Lying on the bank 
afterwards, I listened to the 
drowsy sounds that came on 
the windless air, the whirr of 
a threshing-machine, the thud 
of the washerwomen’s wooden 
beater, the sharp ring of an 
axe. This last was the proof 
of the straits to which the 
drouth was reducing the 
farmers. In the absence of 
grass, the oak, elm, and poplar 
were being stripped of their 
leaves, which were used as 
cattle-fodder. Perhaps this ex- 
plains the profusion of trees 
in this agricultural country 
and the reason for their pre- 
servation. Does not Virgil in 
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‘The Georgics’ speak of the 
willow and elm leaves as suit- 
able for cattle ? 

Sometimes another sound 
drew nearer and nearer, the fall 
of timber in water, and poling 
his way down-stream in a 
strange, square, iron craft came 
a wizened old man who made a 
living by dredging gravel from 
the shallows at the windings 
of the stream. His age it was 
impossible to judge, and he 
spoke an unintelligible country 
dialect. His hands were hard 
and knotted, his body bent 
with the punt-pole, yet the 
craft moved swiftly and silently 
as he thrust strongly from side 
to side. His occupation was 
probably unique: the life of 
@ canal boatman must hold 
a world of adventure when 
compared to his. 

That strange zest for barren 
angling that fills French towns- 
folk, Parisians, Rouennais, and 
their kin, had not spread to this 
rural area. Your true fisher- 
man must be a man of leisure, 
at any rate for some part of 
the day, and the life. of the 
French peasant gives little occa- 
sion for relaxation. But M. 
le Pasteur could find a vacant 
moment, so a fishing expedition 
was decreed, and at some 
forgotten hour we set out. 
There was le patron, his son, 
and one who declined to be 
anything but an onlooker. In 
my schooldays I recollect being 
lured to whip a Wicklow stream 
where midges and nettles made 
life hideous and one’s face 
and arms bulbous. Ever since 
that day neither wild horses 
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nor the charm of ‘ The Compleat 
Angler’ will make me set my 
hand to the rod. If any one 
wants stream-fishing he may 
go alone, so far as I am con- 
cerned: lake-fishing is more 
passable—for the oarsman. I 
doubt whether the fishing on 
this slow-moving French stream 
followed the rules of the game. 
Trout were unknown, but there 
were hints of perch and of 
sporting carp, great lazy fel- 
lows waiting for the bait to be 
presented to them. The pro- 
cess was simple: a very plain 
and unadorned hook only one 
remove from the primitive bent 
pin, the point concealed in a 
grain of boiled maize—that at 
the end of a line and rod was 
all the apparatus. But the 
weather was too hot or Sabrina 
too coy— 
‘* Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent 
wave... 
Listen and appear to us 
In name of great Oceanus... . 


Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head 
From thy coral-paven bed.” 


I wonder if Milton were really 
a fisherman or was only an 
onlooker. If the latter, we at 
once have an explanation why 
he cynically finds it necessary 
to employ invocations before 
he can call the sprats from the 
vasty deep. I think that like 
all wise men he loved the 
stream rather than its elusive 
contents. And there was I 
gazing into a stream far from 
translucent that refused to 
yield up its secrets. At last 
something is achieved, a quick 
jerk, and what appears to me 
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to be a tiny minnow struggles 
on the grass. I pictured him 
being returned to his native 
element, but the thrifty French- 
man is not so foolishly senti- 
mental. A jar is produced, 
the fry launched into it, and 
at evening we proceed home 
with the spoil. There the 
diminutive carp is transferred 
to a tub and daily hand-fed. 
Are we back in the Middle 
Ages? Has M. le Pasteur 
reverted to the type of some 
monkish ancestor (celibacy may 
not have been a rule of the 
Order) who fed the finny tribes 
in the monastery stews? <A 
pleasing thought— 

** With sweetest milk and sugar, first 

I it at mine own Fingers nurst : 


And as it grew, so every day 
It waxed more white and sweet than 


they.” 
Alas! before I left that hos- 
pitable roof it was no more, 
though I would not have ex- 
changed one Dublin Bay her- 
ring for twenty delicately nur- 
tured carp. In any case, they 
have a poor reputation—did 
not a Roman emperor serve 
his slaves up to them for a 
meal ? 

Life, however, at M@—— was 
not all river and little fishes. 
There was more of the country 
to be seen in spite of the heat 
and the parched fields. By 
July the oats and the wheat 
had all been harvested; the 
hay had been cut and carted 
away long before, and on the 
heavy clay soil the sun beat, 
burning up not only the stubble- 
land but the grazing. One 
sought in vain for our English 
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wild pansies that run riot 
where the oats have been. No 
ted poppies grew anywhere. 
And yet one could look out on 
this brown countryside from 
a@ cool greenness. The whole 
of this region is intersected 
with broad grass tracks. They 
may be the remains of old 
roads, but now run parallel 
to one another, and at right 
angles to the highways. They 
are treble the width of our own 
country lanes, not rutted but 
smooth and grass-grown with 
short crisp turf, that was only 
burnt up here and there. Along 
these pathways almost without 
intermission grew aspens, oak, 
and beech-trees, and across 
them, flashing in the sun, flit 
green woodpeckers scarcely 
seen, so they harmonise with 
the background of leaf. 
Through gaps in the trees 
and hedges one can see teams 
of as many as eight oxen or 
three of the great Parthenay 
breed of horses—stallions often 
—drawing the plough through 
the stiff earth that must be 
made ready for the autumn 
sowing. Their trampling hoofs 
make a cloud of dust before 
the ploughman. From a neigh- 
bouring farmstead, where the 
big red-roofed barns cluster 
behind a well-built living-house, 
comes the endless drone of a 
threshing-machine at work. The 
farms here are large, and the 
threshing is arranged in rota- 
tion, so that each man can 
help his neighbours. The dust 
and chaff make the air tropical, 
and only copious draughts of 
the country white wine, which 
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the farmer’s wife has ready 
at hand, make it possible for 
the men to work through the 
whole day. This wine has as 
little effect on these peasants 
as buttermilk on an Irish har- 
vester. 

The profusion of trees makes 
bird-life full and varied, though 
only an ornithologist could tell 
the species. Kingfishers on 
the river, missel-thrushes, black- 
birds, and rooks—birds that 
every one knows—are plentiful. 
Magpies come not singly but 
in battalions, whole flocks of 
them alighting in the fields. 
At night the air is full of ghostly 
bats and the soft flight of 
owls. Wide-open windows en- 
tice them even into bedrooms. 
Palpitating lizards of every 
hue make colour on the garden 
walls in sunlight, and at even- 
ing glowworms burn like phos- 
phorous beneath the bushes. 

The life of this region seems 
to consist only of the life of 
the peasant and the life of 
the shopkeeper. There are 
great chateauw here and there, 
but the owners have no associa- 
tion with any of their social 
inferiors. The frank easy rela- 
tions that so often exist be- 
tween the English and Irish 
landed proprietor and surround- 
ing farmers is entirely absent. 
The Revolution seems to have 
intensified the separating line 
between the “‘ aristo” and the 
“ canaille,”’ and neither makes 
an effort to cross it. The 
chateaua, buildings that in Eng- 
land would be termed country- 
houses, for their architecture 
lays no pretence to tower or 
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battlement, seem strangers to 
their surroundings. They do 
not blend and harmonise as 
similar buildings would in Eng- 
land. They lie starkly gazing 
out before them, not ap- 
proached by the winding Eng- 
lish avenue that leads gradu- 
ally to the grey house “‘ bosom’d 
high in tufted trees,’ but with 
a wide road straight and in- 
cisive from the perron to the 
closed ironwork gate. They 
shout at one, “J’y suis, j’y 
reste.” The one aggressive, 
the other persuasive. Time 
has touched but not dealt 
equally with both. Go to a 
French village féte. There you 
will see French gaiety at its 
height, but will find no sign 
of any one except the working- 
class and the peasant. The 
booths are up, and buying and 
selling are presumably taking 
place; but the whole seems 
@ whirl of country boys and 
girls, a flashing of colours, 
where red, blue, and white 
predominate, the air full of 
confetti and streamers. Quacks 
and jugglers of every kind at 
work, and an old fiddler, under 
some great tree, makes music 
that sets feet going and eyes 
dancing. In Ireland fifty years 
ago @ similar scene could have 
been found anywhere. On Sun- 
day evenings at the cross-roads 
in remote countrysides a tem- 
porary wooden floor was laid, 
and men and girls danced jigs 
and reels under the open sky 
to their heart’s content. But 
the priesthood put a stop to 
this gaiety, not on the grounds 
of desecration of the Sabbath, 
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but because they held that it 
tended to immorality. So joy 
being stamped out of village 
life, Irish emigration received 
a new impetus. The French 
peasant does not emigrate. The 
cities may draw on the coun- 
try, but France is not im- 
poverished. 

August was now drawing 
on, but the great heat was 
not abated. One or two days 
were overcast, and a few 
showers fell, but outside the 
green byways the land was 
brown and grey. In the fields 
everything was dead except 
the lucerne and the haricots. 
From the hedges the wild- 
flowers had gone; only the 
blackberries grew apace, but 
these were entirely neglected, 
being regarded as utterly in- 
sipid, good only for the fowls 
of the air, or for conversion 
into dyes. So monsieur averred. 
English tastes in food he could 
never understand. SBeef or 
mutton was hardly ever seen 
on his table: their place was 
taken by tender ragotis of 
veal. Potatoes were only bear- 
able cold, and tucked away 
discreetly in slices amidst a 
salad of lettuce, onions, oil, 
vinegar, and various other con- 
diments. It was a treat to 
watch him prepare the daily 
salade: with what care would 
he rub a root of garlic over a 
large spoon, then pour out the 
oil and add pepper and salt. 
When this was mixed to a 
nicety the vinegar was added, 
and the contents carefully re- 
leased over the expectant green 
below. No hand but his dared 
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fatiguer la salade. ‘“‘ The little 
more and how much it is, the 
little less and what miles away.” 
There is only one thing to 
equal this art, and that is the 
making of an omelette, but the 
secrets of that operation were 
hidden from my eyes. 

We had only one fishing 
expedition, but had not re- 
peated it, not having wished 
in the flush of our first success 
to tempt again the gods who 
watch over little fishes. It 
was now the season of la 
chasse, and partridges were al- 
leged to be numerous in this 
corn-growing country. I have 
a vivid recollection of U’owver- 
ture de la chasse, for it hap- 
pened to fall on a Sunday, 
the first in September. Now 
to many Frenchmen this date 
ushers in a ceremonial, a ritual 
to be observed with all sol- 
emnity. What “ The Twelfth ” 
is to an Orangeman or New 
Year’s Eve to the legendary 
Scotsman in London, that is 
the opening of the partridge 
season to the Frenchman. The 
fact that it was a Sunday 
placed M. le Pasteur in an 
awkward dilemma, for both he 
and his son were ardent chas- 





seurs. “** Budge,’ says the 
fiend. ‘Budge not,’ says my 
conscience. ‘Conscience,’ say 


I, ‘ you counsel well.’ ‘ Fiend,’ 
say I, ‘you counsel well.’” 
No doubt there was a mental 
conflict, but the accusing spirit 
will scarce have the hardihood 
to rise up, and the recording 
angel will have a human heart. 
Theoretically, M. le Pasteur 
was, of course, wrong, but he 
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had not many opportunities in 
this remote spot to indulge in 
the pride of life, and it is 
unlikely that his flock were 
scandalised ; they probably ad- 
mired. In the afternoon we 
sallied forth, not, I must con- 
fess, openly by the front door, 
but we took to the fields by 
devious ways, and skirted the 
interiors of hedges, seen only 
by some stray lover and his 
lass. Whether our movements 
involved sound hunting stra- 
tegy is debatable, for the fact 
remains that partridges were 
invisible. While M. le Pasteur 
preached in the morning, his 
errant flock had been disturb- 
ing the birds, which were there- 
fore coy in the afternoon. But 
we had not missed l’owverture 
—that was a point of honour 
gained. 

This furtive excursion was 
but the prelude to one of wider 
scope. It was arranged that 
we would proceed a day or 
two later to a distant farm for 
a day’s sport if it was to be 
had. La Jaudiciére was owned 
by a fairly well-to-do farmer, 
on whom it would be no tax to 
impose ourselves for a meal. 
The hunting spirit was strong 
upon M. le Pasteur. We rose 
long before dawn. A _ great 
full moon was setting in the 
west as we crossed the first 
fields. The birds that kept 
so silent during the hot day 
were stirring in the trees and 
hedges, and the sun shot up 
from a sky of pink, blue, and 
opal. The partridges were call- 
ing to one another: in the 
Shadowy stubble - fields, and 





M. le Pasteur and his son, 
with much gesticulation and 
murmurings, claimed the hon- 
ours of first shot from the 
only gun. The sun was well 
up ere the discussion ended. 
It is unnecessary to recall 
with which of the two the 
honours rested, for I incline 
to the belief that they were 
with the partridges who dis- 
appeared over the hedge to 
some fields farther off, fine 
golden - brown fellows, who 
looked much better on the 
wing than ever they could 
look plucked, trussed, and 
browned upon monsieur’s table. 
They afforded excellent play 
for a considerable time, always 
winding us and moving forward 
like some elusive chess-man 
to the next square. At length 
we gave them check with a 
right and left, and they de- 
cided that a more distant move 
was warranted. Despite a 
thorough search for the bird 
that two of the party knew 
must be missing, we found 
nothing, and again advanced 
in close formation on an un- 
known objective. 

My mind is more or less of a 
blank of the morning’s happen- 
ings. I have a recollection of 
heated arguments between 
father and son regarding the 
genus of some fowl at which 
a shot was fired, and the con- 
temptuous sound with which 
the latter declared, ‘‘ Mais c’est 
une merle,” and of desperate 
efforts to retrieve a bag from 
emptiness while the birds ap- 
peared like Keats’ nightingale 
to “fade far away, dissolve, 
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and quite forget.” Arrived at 
La Jaudiciére, we beat fields 
of French beans, but again the 
partridges failed to put in an 
appearance. However, of much 
greater interest was the farm- 
house itself and its occupants. 
It was a long, low, red-tiled 
building, with a clematis climb- 
ing over the front wall. Within 
there were none of those “‘ best 
parlour ”’ traits that often strike 
a chill to the heart of the 
stranger as he enters an Eng- 
lish farmhouse. Instead, it 
had an air of simple solidity, 
and the farmer’s two daughters 
had the taste not to stock the 
parlour with cheap tinsel knick- 
knacks. Déjeiner came on, and 
the farmer, his family, and 
ourselves sat down in the great 
kitchen with the farm-hands. 
In the centre of the table 
steamed two large bowls—shall 
I say basins ?—of soup, from 
which each helped himself. It 
was Homeric. “And they 
stretched forth their hands to 
the dainties that lay before 
them.” Flanking, and rivalling 
in their vast rotundity, the 
basins, whose soup was en- 
riched with bread and -vege- 
tables in profusion, were im- 
mense rounds of home-made 
bread, of that gigantic size 
which only France produces. 
Each one drew his own knife 
—knowing the custom of the 
country we came armed with 
ours. Deftly the company 


hewed great slices of bread, 
and with equal dexterity trans- 
ferred soup from bowl to plate, 
from plate to mouth, making 
use of little more than bread 
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and knife. Yet there was 
nothing uncouth in their be- 
haviour. All came with the 
natural aptitude of those to 
the manner born. Even so, a 
Chinaman might eat grace- 
fully with chopsticks, while 
we children of a more degener- 
ate age heap up the table with 
specialised tools that latter- 
day civilisation requires if a 
meal is to be taken with the 
outward signs of refinement. 
Déjeiner finished, we rested 
from the noon-day heat in the 
shadow of the house. The 
labouring men had disappeared 
to tasks about the yard. M. le 
Pasteur and the farmer talked 
politics or prices. Nous autres 
spoke of how this French coun- 
try-life struck a stranger. I 
learnt of their old customs at 
weddings and at fairs, and 
was cross-questioned on my 
impressions of les paysannes. 
And, above all, I had to try 
to whet their curiosity regard- 
ing that strange island called 
Treland, of which they had 
only heard vaguely, much as 
an Irishman might have “‘ heard 
tell” of Cairo or Irak. A 
general exodus of the Irish to 
the continent of Europe for a 
few months would do them 
more good than centuries of 
English conquest or ons of 
Trish freedom. It would en- 
able them to see Ireland’s place 
in the scheme of things in its 
true perspective, and help the 
Free State to see the humour 
of Gaelic embassies in Washing- 
ton or amongst the Chancelleries 
of Europe. Try to explain to 
any French peasant—and they 
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are not an ignorant stock— 
that you are not un Anglais 
but wn Irlandais, and he will 
utterly fail to appreciate the 
distinction. He will out of 
politeness imagine that you 
come from Les Landes, that 
out - of - the - way department 
south of Bordeaux, which Gau- 


tier has made live in ‘Le 
Capitaine Fracasse.’ Mention 
Dublin or Belfast, and his 


mind is still a blank. And it 
will remain so. To the world 
at large, Ireland—North and 
South—is only approachable 
through England. No amount 
of propaganda can overcome 
what any one who has been 
abroad knows. The Irish tradi- 
tion has only been kept alive 
by the extraordinary political 
power that the emigrant Irish 
have wielded in the United 
States. From henceforth these 
American - Irish will be less 
vocal, Like the Jews, if they 
shout “nationality,” they can 
be silenced by a suggestion 
of return to the country that, 
purged from the slightest sem- 
blance of conquest, awaits them 
with more or less open arms. 
These polemics have, how- 
ever, led us away from La 
Jaudiciére. The sun is sinking, 
and in the comparative fresh- 
ness of the late afternoon we 
prepare to start for home. 
With the unexpressed feeling 
that we are wayfarers whose 
paths have touched for a mo- 
ment and then gone different 
ways, these hospitable French 
farmer-folk lightly say at part- 
ing, “You will revisit us in 
ten years’ time; is it not so?” 
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It may have been some com- 
monplace country farewell 
greeting, but its strangeness 
remained fixed in my mind. 
Ten years later France was 
in the middle of her death 
struggle. La Jaudiciére I have 
never seen again, nor does the 
opportunity seem likely to arise 
—so many places to see, and 
too little time to spend upon 
them. 

This excursion marked the 
close of my stay in France. 
September was drawing on. 
The suns were setting with 
mellower tints, and the wall- 
grapes were waiting to be 
plucked. Monsieur had ordered 
his cask of wine for the winter, 
and in the subterranean depths 
of his house, in a cellar of whose 
existence I was previously un- 
aware, a long day was spent 
in refilling the bottles that the 
past twelve months had de- 
nuded of their contents. The 
lees were run off and became 
his vinegar, foretelling salads 
innumerable. 

The restocking of the cellar 
seemed to be the farewell to 
summer, and synchronised with 
my departure. La Rochelle, 
its trees and its harbour were 
still shining and shimmering 
in the sunlight as I passed 
through it again. At its modern 
port for overseas traffic, La 
Pallice, the late seaside tourists 
and the quaintly dressed fisher- 
girls, with their high red-heeled 
shoes, were embarking on the 
coastal steamers that carried 
them to the Sables d’Olonne 
and the Ile de Ré. The great 
breakwater quivered in the 
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sun, and I wandered under its 
lee awaiting the arrival of the 
steamer for Liverpool. There 
seemed to be only one other 
person similarly occupied, but 
I had paid no particular atten- 
tion to him. As I watched the 
vessel being warped alongside, 
a voice spoke at my elbow: 


“Sorr,” it said, “can you 
shpake the English?” There 
was no mistaking it. It was 


redolent of the city of Cork, 
though the coincidence to the 
meeting with the man from 
Newry on the day of arrival 
seemed preposterous. His tale 
was soon told. 


“*¢There was a ship,’ quoth he. 


The wedding-guest sat on a stone. 
He cannot choose but hear : 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed mariner.” 


He was a “distressed sea- 
man ”’ whom the British Consul 
was sending home. His own 
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vessel (bad scran to it!) had 
escaped him one night a week 
before when the local brandy 
and a seductive siren had made 
him dally too long ashore. In 
fact (though he glossed over 
the incident), the gendarmerie, 
a folk that he held almost in 
as great contempt as the local 
brand of liquor, appeared to 
have intervened, and taken 
charge of him for the night, 
until His Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul became the deus ex 
machina. So we embarked to- 
gether, and I parted company 
with two half-crowns. 

I think that indeed he must 
have been the ancient mariner 
and my half-crowns the alba- 
tross, for next morning the 
“utter drought’ had passed 
—the coast of Brittany was 
blotted out, and the brown 
fisher-sails were blurred in a 
soft rainstorm blowing from 
the Atlantic. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


AMONG THE NAGAS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. VICKERS. 


ASSAM is one of the smallest 
provinces of our huge Indian 
Empire. Tucked away on the 
top right-hand corner of the 
map, it is often not noticed by 
the casual observer. 

Those who know it well 
agree that it is a most inter- 
esting little province with a 
promising future before it. 
There are many thousands of 
acres of tea-gardens, which, 
viewed from the frontier’ hill- 
tops, are but as emerald specks 
set in the dark green of dense 
virgin jungles in the Brahma- 
putra Valley, where tigers, 
rhino, and buffalo still roam in 
seclusion and security. 

In the foot-hills skirting the 
valley excellent coal seams are 
being worked, and the Assam 
Oil Company already produce 
the best brands of petrol. 

A glance at the map will 
show that the province is nearly 
surrounded by mountain fron- 
tiers. Only on the west does 
Assam reach up to India. On 
the northern, eastern, and 
southern borders live wild fron- 
tier tribes, warlike and treach- 
erous. The course of the Brah- 
Maputra river is known to us 
only a few miles above where 
the waters rush forth into the 
valley of Assam. Farther into 





the hills no white man has yet 
penetrated, though many have 
lost their lives in the attempt. 
Mystery still hangs over the 
course of this immense river 
which hurtles seething waters 
through the terrific mountains 
of Himalaya, reeking with dense 
jungle and inhabited by for- 
bidding tribes. 

In the old days, before a 
ubiquitous Pax Britannica pro- 
tected the Assam Valley, the 
more vigorous frontier tribes 
descended with great regularity 
upon the more peaceful dwellers 
of the plain, and carried off 
slaves, cattle, and all manner 
of loot. The advent.of a hand- 
ful of Englishmen did not at 
first deter these bellicose sports- 
men. Raiding continued, and 
Englishmen were murdered. 
Tribes rose in wrath, and 
smote our small parties of 
soldiery. 

Gradually, after numerous 
frontier expeditions, the tribes- 
men were constrained to sit 
on their hill-tops, with mouths 
watering at the thought of the 
lovely slaves, rich herds, and 
loot so easy to get, were it not 
for the Gurkha garrisons in the 
little frontier forts ready to 
administer such rapid and un- 
pleasant retribution. 
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The Naga Hills run east and 
west for some 300 miles, form- 
ing the southern boundary of 
the province. It would be 
hard to find in the East a more 
interesting folk than the Nagas, 
or a more fascinating study than 
their manners and customs. 
The word Naga is supposed 
to originate from the Hindu- 
stani word ‘“ Nanga,” meaning 
“naked,” for some of the 
remote clans wear no clothes 
at all, and all clans when at 
work in fields or travelling 
across country wear the scan- 
tiest clothing. 

The origin of these tribes is 
obscure. There is a theory, 
grounded on similarity of speech 
and customs, that they came 
from the South Sea Islands. 
By contact with Mongolian 
types of Burma, many clans 
have acquired Mongolian fea- 
tures, and it is remarkable 
that the strongest and most 
independent clans are least like 
the Mongolians, as, for example, 
the Angami and Sema clans. 

As it was in the Highlands 
of Scotland in olden times, so 
it is now in the Naga Hills 
beyond our administrative bor- 
der. Clans war against each 
other ; some are exterminated, 
while others wax mighty. They 
are always at it. Centuries of 
blood-feuds have isolated the 
clans to such an extent that 
they speak different languages, 
and it would be possible to 
travel in the Naga Hills on 
foot and hear a different lan- 
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guage spoken each day for a 
fortnight. Head-hunting is the 
order of the day with these 
people. To secure the head of 
a small child or of a woman 
is considered a finer feat than 
to return with the head of a 
young warrior. 

This appears strange and 
somewhat revolting to our 
Western minds. 

Each village is on the top of 
@® mountain or ridge: never 
in a valley or on a hillside, as 
such positions are not secure. 
Each village is a fort, always 
guarded, out of which the 
small children rarely venture. 
In the fields close to home the 
women work, and in the large 
fields down the mountain-side 
the warriors, having posted 
sentries, work together all day, 
returning at dusk with military 
precautions for safety. So if a 
party of foemen can, by fighting 
or by stealth, enter a village 
and take the heads of women 
and children, the exploit is 
considered finer than the ordi- 
nary attack upon armed force 
in the fields near the tribal 
border. 

Now one might suppose that 
such people are horrible savages 
—loathsome, in fact. It is 
true they have not signed 
the Geneva Convention, and 
their ideas differ from ours. 
But now listen to some of their 
virtues. 

They never torture. They 
fight clean, and do their kill- 
ing quickly. They slay women- 
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folk of their enemies, but they 
never violate them. Can West- 
erners say a8 much ? 

To the stranger and genuine 
friend their hospitality is noble 
and faultless. They give freely 
of their best, and send you on 
your way rejoicing; but let 
the intriguer and insincere be- 
ware. He will not get far on 
his road. 

Stealing is literally “not 
done,” except where we have 
introduced the blessing of ad- 
vancement, progress, and what 
we are pleased to call civilisa- 
tion. Across the border the 
thief for his first offence is 
warned and let off ; for a second 
offence he suffers the death 
penalty with his wife and 
family. For so the Nagas 
hope to stamp out a thieving 
strain in the clan; and they 
do. The adulterer is pun- 
ished by banishment from the 
village, and by the wholesale 
destruction of the male offend- 
er’s property. The unhappy 
couple wander about the jungle 
till starvation and death ends 
their misery. Drastic, no doubt, 
but the result is a happy com- 
munity, whose morals compare 
favourably with those who are 
not known as “heathen sav- 
ages.” 

The advance of our civilisa- 
tion very soon brought about 
a casus belli with the simple 
Nagas. They have had from 
the first a supreme centempt 
for the men of the plains, as 
typified by the Indian Babu 
and Bania. But the Babu, 
the pleader, and the Bania 
follow in the wake of our pro- 
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gress eastward, spreading con- 
tumely and poverty far and 
wide. Fortunately, the war- 
like attitude of the Nagas 
has so far staved off the in- 
vasion of pleaders, Babus and 
Banias, for these gentry are 
but men of peace and the pen ; 
lovers of rodomontade, flatu- 
lence and hyperbole, with whom 
an atmosphere of war does not 
at all agree; and there is al- 
ways an atmosphere of war in 
the Naga Hills. 

A wise British administra- 
tion has taken over a part only 
of the Naga Hills, sufficient to 
prevent the incessant raiding 
and reprisal that troubled the 
earlier days of our settlement 
in Assam. 

These frontier hill - tracts 
are excellently governed by 
keen young English gentle- 
men of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, who, unhampered by the 
more cumbersome and paralys- 
ing parts of the machinery 
which the British constitution 
has brought into India, rule 
their districts with firmness 
and common-sense, moving 
freely among the tribes, by 
whom they quickly become be- 
loved for their straight and 
honourable dealing. 

It would be difficult to find 
happier communities than the 
little Naga villages under the 
British administration of the 
frontier hill-tracts. Lightly 
taxed and securely protected 
by the local frontier battalions 
of Gurkha Rifles, they are free 
to till their fields, to hunt, to 
fish, to love, and to marry 
without the taint of barter 
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and the sordid petty litiga- 
tion which embitters the soul 
of the million in India. There 
are no bazaars, no money- 
lenders, no pleaders, no written 
language. 

Every man is the happy 
possessor of fields, house, wife, 
poultry, cattle, and pigs. There 
is no unemployment. They 
sing as they wend their way 
down the mountain -side to 
their fields in the morning. 
They sing when at work, and 
at sunset they return to the 
villages with song and merry 


jests which are never coarse. 
Truly an Arcadian folk. 

How long the prosperity of 
these delightful folk will last 
is a question we may well ask, 
and in answer we seem to find 
writing on the wall: “Sic 
transit gloria mundi”; for 
the growth of the population, 
unchecked by the healthy prun- 
ing of war, will exceed the pro- 
duce of the land. Thus will 
Pax Britannica bring about 
poverty, discontent, and famine, 
with their attendant crimes 
and disease. 


I. 


The Deputy Commissioner 
is a powerful man. He has 
hanging powers among the 
Nagas. He has one or two 
assistant commissioners, usu- 
ally British, as his subordinates. 
The execution of his man- 
dates is supervised by the 
headmen of villages or clans. 
These headmen, called gaon- 
burras, are usually the hered- 
itary chiefs having authority, 
which they use with discretion 
and firmness, under the eye of 
the Deputy Commissioner. 

Except along the one cart- 
road which winds through the 
hills, there are no civil police. 
The village headmen, with the 
elders, ruled the communities 
before we came, and have no 
need of police in dealing with 
individual offenders. But when 
it comes to blood-feuds be- 
tween clans, the authority of 
the gaonburras is not enough 
to keep the many hotheads in 


order. So at storm - centres 
where feuds are likely, the local 
frontier battalions of Gurkhas, 
under their British officers, have 
small garrisons ready to restore 
order. 

The Borderland between ad- 
ministered Naga territory and 
the tribal Naga country, most 
of which is unsurveyed, is also 
watched by these local frontier 
troops known as the Assam 
Rifles. They act as Wardens 
of the Marches in little forts 
along the frontier. 

Naga clans across the border 
have still their ancient feuds 
with those under our protec- 
tion, and here lies a frequent 
cause of friction and punitive 
operations. 

When the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner appoints a Naga to the 
dignity of gaonburra, or head- 
man, he presents him with a 
magnificent red cloth. It is 
like a blanket, but made of 
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the best broadcloth. The gaon- 
burra wears it as the Scots 
wear @ plaid. It is the out- 
ward and very visible sign of 
the might of Great Britain. 
Across the border it is the 
sign of an ambassador, and the 
wearer is inviolate. No one 
but a gaonburra would ever 
presume to wear a red cloth, 
for it is held in esteem like 
the Roman toga. 

A gaonburra reckons his 
service by the number of these 
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togas he has worn out. They 
are renewed regularly every 
five years, so they refer to a 
man as wearing his fifth toga, 
meaning he has over twenty 
years’ service. 

Imagine, then, the horror of 
the Deputy-Commissioner when 
news was brought to him that 
a wearer of the cloth, while on 
@ mission across the border, 
had been slain by men of Tat- 
chumi village, in the hills of 
the Santam clan. 


IV. 


Tatchumi village is the chief 
village of the Santam Nagas. 
Unusually large, it has 500 
houses, for the Santams are 
a powerful and aggressive clan, 
who added unto themselves 
lands and dwellings by ex- 
terminating their neighbours, 
like the Scots of old. 

They wear a blue-and-black- 
striped tartan, and a sporran 
of the same cloth, covered with 
cowrie shells. The tartan, 
shaped like a blanket, is worn 
either round the waist or over 
the shoulder, or as a blanket 
at night. Their warlike ex- 
ploits with spear, dao, cross- 
bow, and musket, spread terror 
through the land even to the 
borders of British territory. 
We may say that these vic- 
torious Santams were suffer- 
ing from swollen heads, think- 
ing themselves invincible among 
Nagas, and so far removed 
from the white man’s border 
in the security of their moun- 
tain fastness that they had 


nought to fear from any 
man, 

Now it happened one day 
that a young chief of the Sema 
clan, under British protection, 
set out on a journey to find a 
very happy hunting - ground 
that rumour placed many 
marches to eastward. His jour- 
ney took him through Tat- 
chumi village and the Santam 
country. The Santam chiefs 
proffered the usual hospitality, 
and Kohoto, the young Sema 
chief, after much rice - beer, 
told Nihu, the great Santam 
chief, that he was off to find 
this wonderful happy hunting- 
ground called the Valley of 
White Elephants. But Nihu 
showed a cold face, and said, 
“Not so, for this Valley of 
White Elephants has been 
claimed by the men of my 
elan. Kohoto, it will not be 
healthy for you to proceed.” 
Kohoto laughed, for he was a 
brave young Sema Naga, and 
the Semas have a proud record. 
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So Kohoto persisted in his 
adventure. Many moons waxed 
and waned, but he did not 
return to the Sema country. 
So at last a Sema gaonburra, 
wrapping himself in his red 
toga of office, journeyed to the 
country of the Santams to 
make inquiries. But the San- 
tams of the Swollen Head 
treated the Ambassador with 
scant courtesy. He was re- 
turning from a fruitless mission 
when they ambushed and slew 
him, and took away the great 
red cloth, also his head, which 
they stuck on a pole at the 
entrance to Tatchumi village. 
Now this was not the first 
outrage that the Santams had 
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committed against the British 
Raj; but the Deputy -Com- 
missioner had kept quiet till 
now, because of the Great 
War. Here was the last 
straw, however. Action was 
imperative. Any delay or half- 
measures would be regarded 
as the wane of British prestige 


and power. Massacre might 
follow. 
Demands for the culprits 


of the murder and for the re- 
turn of the red cloth were 
treated with levity, even with 
mirth, by the Nagas of Tat- 
chumi., There were wiser Nagas 
who looked gravely on these 
doings. Their voice was lost 
in the crowd. 


V. 


A thunderstorm had cleared 
the air. Muddy puddles cov- 
ered the ground inside the little 
stockade post of Primi, where 
a garrison of twenty-five Gurkha 
riflemen had been watching the 
border and the Santam villages 
in the distant hills for weeks. 
Nothing had happened. Subah- 
dar Pokul Thapa looked lazily 
through his glasses at a brown 
patch far away on a hill-top 
across the border showing up 
very clear after the rain. It 
was the powerful village Tat- 
chumi of the Santam clan. 
** Five days’ march. Five hun- 
dred houses. Five hundred 
fighting men,” mused Pokul 
Thapa, commander of the fort 
and its twenty-five riflemen. 
The sentry, at his post above 
the gate of the stockade, 








shouted, “‘Subahdar Sahib, I see 
riflemen of our battalion ad- 
vancing from the direction of 
Kohima. They are three miles 
away.” Here was news in- 
deed. Kohima, the head- 
quarters of the Rifle Battalion, 
is nine marches through the 
mountains, and no news had 
come to the little detachment 
at Primi warning them of re- 
inforcements. The Subahdar 
passed up his glasses to the 
sentry, who reported, “I see 
the Major Sahib’s horse. Now 
I see the Deputy-Commissioner 
Sahib’s white horse. The sahibs 
walk together, with the horses 
behind them.” An hour later 
a tiny column of fifty riflemen 
clambered up to the stockade 
post. That things were going 
to happen was evident by the 
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sudden arrival of the little 
force, by the presence of the 
Deputy-Commissioner, and the 
major commanding the Rifle 
Battalion, and the groups of 
Naga headmen in their scarlet 
togas, squatting outside in the 
shade of the stockade, drinking 
their beloved rice- beer and 
talking local politics with in- 
terpreters. 

Inside the little fort all was 
neat and orderly. Two long 
narrow huts housed the men. 
Another little hut was the 
hospital, with three beds in 
the tiny ward. Another little 
hut was the magazine for am- 
munition and a few spare rifles. 
Then there was the ration-hut 
with six months’ food for the 
garrison. Yet another little 
hut contained water-tanks with 
fourteen days’ supply for the 
garrison, while at the foot 
of the mound on which the 
little fort stood, within close 
rifle-range, was @ spring of 
water. 

After consultation with the 
Deputy - Commissioner, the 
major gave orders for the little 
column to march across the 
border next morning at 6 A.M. 
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in the direction of Tatchumi. 
Helio signallers in the fort were 
to keep communication with 
the column whenever possible. 
Nagas of a friendly clan, who 
had volunteered to carry the 
baggage of the column, were 
full of glee at the prospect of 
a@ scrap and a chance of taking 
heads. Routine in the little 
post proceeded as usual, noth- 
ing being done that might 
excite the suspicion of the 
Santams across the valley. At 
sundown the bugle in the stock- 
ade sounded retreat, and the , 
Union Jack fluttered down the 
mast as usual. The camp- 
fires of the little force were 
carefully concealed in the hol- 
low by the spring. It was a 
lovely night when the moon rose 
huge in its eastern glory, light- 
ing up the billowy mists in the 
valleys and jungles below and 
painting the outline of the 
mountains above in silver and 
mauve. In the stillness of the 
night the voice of the rivers 
far down in the valleys and 
the distant cry of the barking 
deer could be heard by the 
sentries, while the tired sol- 
diers slept. 


VI. 


Nihu, chief of the Santams, 
was resting after a big feast 
of the night before. He had 
entertained 200 Nagas with 
vast quantities of buffalo meat 
and potent rice-beer. Nihu 
had partaken largely. He was 
now squatting in the sun on 
the raised platform of logs by 


his house, which stood on the 
very top of the hill round 
which the thatched houses of 
Tatchumi clustered closely. It 
was @ commanding position 
with a splendid panorama. On 
the village green the children, 
noisy aS ever, were engaged 
in‘ mimic battles with shields 
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and spears made of grass and 
rushes. Buxom young women 
worked in the fields of tobacco- 
plant by the village gate. Away 
down the mountain-side the 
rich rice crops waved in the 
breeze for miles around. Across 
the valley the mountains were 
densely jungle-clad ; but there 
was just one place at the 
top where a track emerged 
into the open and crossed a 
ridge. 

Nihu’s eye roamed over the 
scene, and rested for a moment 
on that distant clearing. On 
it there suddenly appeared a 
tiny red speck, then another ; 
then there were three! All 
bright red ! 

“Strange,” muttered Nihu, 
“very strange. My wives and 
daughters brew excellent beer, 
and I drank but little more 
than usual.” 

These thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a tall 
young Santam, naked limbs 
glistening with sweat and 
stained with travel. Still out 
of breath, he blurted— 

** Oh, Nihu, the sepoys of the 
great white king are coming. 
Yesterday many sepoys with 
rifles came suddenly to Litami 
village. There was fighting. 
The village is taken. Yamo, 
chief of Litami of the Santams, 
is taken, and many men with 
him. His son and many war- 
riors are dead. The big white 
sahib who rules has sent three 
men in red cloth to meet you, 
with messages and warning 
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that he holds Yamo Santam 
chief and others hostage for 
their safe return.” 

The three messengers in scar- 
let from the British camp 
arrived to find the village green 
crowded with Santams fully 
armed and swathed in their 
blue-and-black homespun tar- 
tans —an angry crowd with 
sullen faces, squat’  1gin groups. 

Nihu and other chiefs rose 
to receive the strangers, who 
spoke as follows— 

“Oh, Nihu, your people have 
murdered a servant of the 
British Government who came 
to you in peace. You have 
taken his arms and his cloth. 
We now demand the murderer 
and the stolen property. Think 
wisely before you answer, for 
if you fail the sepoys will 
destroy you and your village. 
If you wish peace, send your 
messengers to the British camp 
with us. That is all.” 

Now Yamo, the captured 
chief of Litami, was the brother 
of Nihu. The situation was 
delicate. Nihu answered— 

“ Litami is but a small vil- 
lage. You took it by surprise. 
Tatchumi is a big village, and 
we know of your coming. 
tell the big white sahib I 
strive for peace. I will take 
counsel with the chiefs to per- 
suade the people. In two days 
I will send chiefs to wait upon 
the sahib with an answer. I 
strive for peace, but let not the 
sepoys come nearer lest my 
warriors get out of hand.” 
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“They won’t come in, old 
cockalorum ; don’t you think 
it.” So said the major, who, 
with the Deputy-Commissioner, 
sat at a rickety table within 
the perimeter camp, discussing 
a tough fowl and the situa- 
tion. It was seven o’clock in 
the evening on the second day 
after the scrap at Litami, and 
no message had come from the 
Santam chief. 

“Now I, a mere hired as- 
sassin,” continued the major, 
“would have made a non-stop 
march to Tatchumi and put a 
Matchumi to their Thatchumi. 
They had the wind up nicely 
then. Their heads will swell 
out again when they know we 
have only fifty rifles. We will 
have to teach them what nasty 
little things magazine rifles are 
when annoyed.” 

“They will meet us on the 
road to-morrow with a peace 
conference when they see we 
mean business,” said the 
Deputy-Commissioner. “ Any- 
way, I have to avoid conflict 
by use of diplomacy. This is 
an excellent example of the 
divergence of civil and mili- 
tary opinion. Had we gone on 
at once, they would have dis- 
puted every yard. Now they 
may think better of it.” 

“In the small hours of the 
morning,” said the major, 
“Master Nihu and company 
will probably descend upon us 
in force. We have a capital 
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field of fire, and the merry 
little Gurkins will be ready. 
So let ‘em all come. That’s 
why we chose the full moon for 
this war.” 

But the moon sank at 
dawn over a peaceful camp, 
and when sunrise tinged the 
sky the advance on Tatchumi 
began. 

In the little fort at Primi, 
where the column had crossed 
the border six days ago, sat 
Pokul Thapa, the Gurkha Subah- 
dar. Beside him two signallers 
with helio and telescope directed 
to that brown patch on the far- 
distant mountain. Suddenly a 
wisp of smoke floated up from 
the centre of the brown patch ; 
then more wisps, and a column 
of black smoke rose high into 
the sky, while, through the 
glass, tongues of flame were 
visible. For half an hour the 
awesome bonfire spread the 
news that Tatchumi had fallen. 
Then the helio flickered, and 
the signallers read out the 
message :— 

“Santam Nagas opposed 
advance of Column. Tat- 
chumi village captured 11.00 
hours, 15th February. Col- 
umn burnt half village. Nihu, 
chief of Santams, offered 
peace. Culprits of murder 
handed over, and satisfaction 
received. 

“Our casualties: 2 friendly 
Nagas killed, 7 riflemen 
wounded.” 
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THE British Empire Exhibi- 
tion is, as it should be, vast. 
Like the British Empire itself, 
it covers a large space. The 
curious citizen who visits it 
may pass from the tropics to 
the pole in a brief afternoon. 
From Canada to Nigeria is a 
long journey, and at Wembley 
we may catch sight of them both 
in an easy saunter. If these 
weary you, you may seek amuse- 
ment in a Maori hut or wonder 
at the beauty of a Burmese 
temple. And, wherever you 
turn, you may feel a legitimate 
pride in the many diversities of 
race and custom, The right of 
citizenship was never shared 
by so many differing people, 
differing in creed and fancy, 
in skill and ambition, since the 
world began. 

Your pride in the Exhibition 
is perhaps less than your pride 
in the Empire which it sym- 
bolises. Many of the pavilions 
in which are gathered the 
spoils of the Dominions are 
not without an architectural 
interest. The Exhibition fails 
in arrangement, It is impos- 
sible, as you wander along its 
dusty highways, not to com- 
pare it with the Exhibition 
which in 1900 brought all the 


world to Paris; and if you 
thus compare it you must 
admit that it is deficient in 
taste. Now the French are 
eminent in taste. Beyond all 
others, they possess the tact 
of arrangement. Of the dis- 
cordant elements which made 
up their Exhibition they 
evolved a beautiful and co- 
herent whole. Though in the 
famous Street of Nations an 
English manor-house jostled 
@ poor copy of Milan Cathedral, 
though a Hungarian stronghold 
stood side by side with a 
castle in Spain, the genius of 
France gave to all these strange 
things a surprising unity. The 
spectator could not but feel 
that each of them had its 
proper place in an immense 
design. It is the defect of 
Wembley that, as you find your 
way from pavilion to pavilion, 
it seems as though its makers 
were content to discover a 
large empty space and drop 
down the pavilions within 
it, as whim or fancy took 
them. There has been no 
attempt to compose a whole 
and single work; no sacrifice 
is made to the art of arrange- 
ment; and the visitor must 
get what satisfaction he may 
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from contemplating the multi- 
farious life and industry of our 
Empire. 

Multifarious, indeed, is the 
life, tireless is the industry of 
our dominions. It is as though 
a panorama were unfolded be- 
fore your eyes of man in every 
stage of -his progress from 
savagery to civilisation. The 
nearer he remains to savagery, 
the more deeply interesting does 
he seem to-day. The savage is 
master of himself and of the 
simple means of life. He has 
not yet become the slave of 
machinery. You observe him 
sadly in his later stages, 
when he bows the knee to the 
twin gods of petrol and elec- 
tricity, when he devotes him- 
self to the saving of the time 
which, when he has saved it, 
he knows not how to employ. 
But at Wembley, at any rate, 
there is that which should 
please all the tastes. There 
is East Africa for the simple- 
minded. There is the Hall of 
Machinery for the gloomy lover 
of speed and progress. Above 
all, there is a palace of the 
Arts, to remind you that man 
does not live bye bread or by 
machinery alone. 
Wembley suffers if we remember 
the Paris of 1900. Although on 
the walls of the picture-gallery 
hang many masterpieces, al- 
though we carried away an 
ineffaceable memory of a por- 


trait by Gainsborough, the col-. 


lection ‘seems to have been 
made at haphazard. So the dis- 
play of furniture, as it was made 
at various epochs, is rather a 
sketch of what might have been 
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done than a finished design. On 
the other hand, the Queen’s 
Doll’s House, a masterpiece in 
little, illustrates perfectly the 
arts of an elegant life as it 
is lived in the twentieth 
century, and will remain for 
ever in the minds of most as 
the clou of a great exhibition. 
And since, rightly enough, 
an exhibition should in. one 
aspect suggest a country fair, 
the Amusements Park has been 
contrived for those who take 
their pleasures violently. There 
you are permitted, on payment, 
to “enjoy” all those sensa- 
tions which in life you are at 
the greatest pains to avoid. 
For sixpence you may ride 
upon the “witching waves,” 
and endure, modestly, the pain 
of sea-sickness. For the same 
sum you may.do your best to 
drive a motor-car, with the 
full assurance that a collision 
is: inevitable, or you may be 
shot through the air on the 
end of arope. In brief, there is 
no end to the discomfort which 
may be yours for a small fee, and 
the zeal or the heroism of the 
people seems inexhaustible. 
When you have seen what 
is to be seen, and have won- 
dered at the industry and re- 
source of the Dominions, you 
cannot but ask yourselves what 
it means. Is this vast Exhibi- 
tion a beginning or an end ? 
Is it a hymn of triumph or a 
funeral knell? Do those who 
visit Wembley sincerely think 
with pride of the Dominions, 
or do they go thither merely 
agape to look upon some strange 
thing? One thing is clear to 
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those who have eyes to see— 
that, despite some shortcom- 
ings,.the British Empire Ex- 
hibition is such as no other 
country could rival, and which 
no other age could have sur- 
passed, Here is gathered to- 
gether everything that the Brit- 
ish Empire could want or need 
—corn and oil, the fruits of the 
earth, timber in abundance 
and of every kind, gold and 
silver, and jewels. If only 
we and the Dominions held 
together, we might flourish in- 
dependently of the rest of the 
world. And then the poli- 
ticians intervene to spoil a 
marvellous dream. What are 
the Colonies to the demagogues 
who now pretend to rule us ? 
A mere hindrance to the main 
object of their lives, which is 
to gather votes. The poor 
deluded electors, who have been 
taught that patriotism is a 
vice, that it is a better thing to 
flatter their enemies than to 
help their friends, look ask- 
ance at the other Britons over- 
sea. They hear daily in their 
conventicles, where the pure 
gospel of Socialism is preached, 
that it is the chief object of 
our Ministers to encourage 
trade with Bolshevik Russia. 
It matters not to Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald and his friends 
that, even before the Bol- 
sheviks accepted murder 
and arson and torture as a 
settled policy, our trade with 
all the Russias was less than 
our trade with New Zealand. 
To the Socialists trade with 
those whom Lenin’s cruelty 
has spared is a magnificent 
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“‘ gesture,” for that is what 
they call it in their detestable 
jargon, and trade with the 
Dominions, which still look to 
Great Britain as their home, 
and which fought with us in 
the war, is a thing to be dis- 
couraged. And so it is that 
in the year of the Exhibition, 
the policy of Colonial Prefer- 
ence is frowned upon by men 
quickened by no imagination 
and inspired by a_ keen 
hatred of the Empire. The 
overtures which the Do- 
minions have made to us are 
flouted or ignored, and it is 
not the fault of the Socialist 
Government that the ties of 
Empire are not permanently 
weakened. 

Again, when Australia and 
New Zealand begged that Singa- 
pore be made into a naval base, 
Mr MacDonald preferred to 
show a foolishly magnanimous 
front to those who are not of 
our kin, and who will interpret 
his attitude as a proof of weak- 
ness rather than to acquiesce in 
the wise and loudly expressed 
desire of the Dominions. He 
finds it easy to snub a friend, 
easier still toe surrender to a 
potential enemy. And though 
he has done us incalculable 
harm, he has not succeeded in 
achieving the main ambition 
of his life. While the Dominions 
have been put firmly in their 
place, trade with Russia is as 
far off as ever. But the Social- 
ists may still go down to their 
gallant electors and tell them 
their tinned salmon will not 
cost them more. In truth, 
so long as the housewives of 
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England who enjoy the suffrage 
may buy their potted food 
cheap and save themselves the 
trouble of learning how to 
cook, they will proclaim aloud 
and with an easy conscience 
that all is well with the Empire. 

Yet, if only the country 
could forget for a moment the 
cry of cheap food, and use what 
imagination is left it, it might 
reflect upon what the growth 
and prosperity of our Dominions 
has meant to it in the past. 
Our history contains no more 
glorious episode than our con- 
quest of the new worlds over- 
sea. Think of the enterprise, 
the skill, and the courage that 
went to the building up of our 
earliest colonies! Thither we 
sent the best that we had. 
They were no ne’er-do-wells that 
went across the seas to seek 


their fortunes, no idlers out of 
a@ job, but the best citizens 


that we could boast. Driven 
from their native land by the 
spirit of adventure, the pioneers 
fought a double fight against 
the craft of savages and the 
pitiless forces of nature. They 
endured heat and cold and hun- 
ger gladly, if only they might 
establish English colonies in the 
new world. Such a hero was Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, who took 
“formal possession ”’ of New- 
foundland to the Crown of 
England in 1583, and who fell 
@ martyr to his own discovery, 
a8 Purchas tells us. He de- 
parted on the 11th June from 
Plymouth with five sails, and 
on the 13th ‘‘the Bark Ralegh 
ran from him in fair and clear 
weather, having a large wind.” 
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So he wrote to Sir George 
Peckham, and added, “I pray 
you solicit my brother Ralegh 
to make them an example of 
all knaves.” Nor was he dis- 
appointed at what he found. 
“Be of good cheer,” said he, 
“for if there were no better 
expectation, it were a very 
rich domain, the country being 
very good and full of all sorts 
of victual.”” On the 5th of 
August he entered St John’s 
in the right of the Crown of 
England, and there “engraved 
the Arms of England, divers 
Spaniards, Portugals, and other 
strangers witnessing the scene.”’ 
Thus he “ comforted ” himself 
that all was answerable to his 
hopes, and a few weeks later was 
lost in a storm off the Azores. 
But he had done his work, and 
Newfoundland, where he had 
engraven the Arms of England, 
has remained under our rule 
ever since. 

Wherever they went the Eng- 
lish were undaunted. The early 
history of Virginia is the his- 
tory of obstacles overcome and 
of failure turned to success. 
When Ralegh, in 1602, de- 
clared that ‘“‘ he would yet live 
to see it an English nation,” 
he was justified of his hope- 
fulness, although when his pro- 
phecy came true, his charter 
had reverted to the Crown, 
and he lost his profit. What 
mattered that to him? If 
neither he nor his friends de- 
spised gold, the search for. it 
was not the cause of their 
adventure, and they were will- 
ing to spend all that they had 
in the making of “an English 
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nation.” They were gentle- 
men and scholars as well as 
adventurers, and it is char- 
acteristic of himself and of 
them that Humphrey Gilbert 
went down “sitting abaft with 
@ book in his hand, and telling 
his men to be of good cheer, 
since ‘ we are as near to heaven 
by sea as by land.’” Nor 
did those who followed the 
pioneers to the New World 
have less need of courage and 
endurance than their predeces- 
sors. They have had to wrest 
a living from a hard and virgin 
soil. It has been their fate to 
live in the back-blocks, far 
from the pleasures of city life, 
and to bear as best they might 
the misery of solitude. And 
they have succeeded, because 
they found their reward in the 
achievement itself. Money has 
not been their first thought. 
They have not lived in an age 
of dole and dope. They have 
got the better of the heat and 
the cold, the hard toil and the 
loneliness, which are insepar- 
able from their life of adven- 
ture, because they have re- 
membered always their native 
land and the claim that it has 
upon them to go forth and 
conquer. In other words, they 
have been idealists, to whom 
the gross materialism of “‘ two 
bob a day extra,” assiduously 
preached by the Socialists, has 
appeared mere blasphemy. 

It is of them, then, that we 
should think; it is to them 
that we should give gratitude, 
when we visit the Exhibition 
at Wembley. The marvellous 
work that has been done, and 
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that may be measured in the 
many handsome pavilions, was 
begun in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and has been sedu- 
lously continued unto the 
present day. That it is looked 
coldly on by the Socialist Gov- 
ernment is not surprising. Our 
Ministers are not gifted with 
seeing eyes. They despise all 
who do not belong to the “ pro- 
letariat.”” They hate leadership 
in the true sense—leadership 
which does not depend upon 
the promise of cheaper food, 
higher wages, and shorter hours 
—with unceasing bitterness. 
What are Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert and Sir Walter Ralegh 
to them? Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald has been in office some 
six months, and there is not 
a Dominion overseas that is 
not restive under his rule. 
He despises Imperial Preference 
as heartily as he despises the 
security which Singapore might 
have given us and our Do- 
minions. The smallest trade 
union in the land which has 
the power of striking is of far 
greater import to him than 
the Imperial tradition which 
carries us back more than three 
centuries. ‘Perish the Do- 
minions,” he and his friends 
might say, “so long as we 
keep organised labour properly 
at heel.”” And when the danger 
can no longer be concealed, 
then, says he, ‘“‘the time has 
come when we have to con- 
sider what machinery is re- 
quired to create the existence 
of a united Imperial policy, 
particularly as regards foreign 
affairs.” Of what profit is 
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‘machinery ”’ if it be not used ? 
It is plain that Imperial con- 
ferences—a kind of machinery 
—are of no avail if all that 
those conferences desire and 
decide is broken in pieces at a 
change of government. Uni- 
versal suffrage is the determined 
foe of continuity, and without 
continuity a great empire cannot 
hope to survive. So Mr Mac- 
Donald, having proved a com- 
plete contempt for the wishes 
and deliberations of the Im- 
perial conference, makes a new 
demand for “machinery.” 
What Minister, of what Do- 
minion, will be at the pains 
to visit London to see the 
new “machinery” at work 
when he recalls the effrontery 
with which Mr MacDonald has 
treated the last conference that 
met ? 

Sir James Allen, the High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, 
recently deplored, in a speech 
delivered at Wembley, the fail- 
ure of the Conference. ‘“‘ Last 
year,” said he, “two Imperial 
Conferences were held. This 
year, with a change of Govern- 
ment in this country, several of 
the recommendations of both 
Conferences are not to be recom- 
mended to Parliament by the 
Government of the day, and are 
therefore doubtful of acceptance. 
The question naturally arises : 
of what value are Imperial Con- 
ferences as at present con- 
stituted ? It is not my inten- 
tion to deal with the resolu- 
tions except to say with respect 
to Preference that there is 
general disappointment in the 
Dominions and Colonies; and 
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as to Singapore, both in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, grave 
unrest exists at the abandon- 
ment of the defence of a base 
which we look upen as a means 
of protecting our countries and 
trade-routes in case of attack.” 

That is a perfectly fair state- 
ment of the case, and it is clear 
that the value of Imperial Con- 
ferences has been reduced to 
nothing by Mr MacDonald’s 
scom of continuity. What, 
then, can be done to avert 
the lamentable misunderstand- 
ings which a sudden change of 
policy must inevitably ensure ? 
Sir James Allen believes that 
the growth of the Dominions 
will necessitate important 
changes in the future. Mean- 
while, he favours Dominion 
representation in London, for 
which, says he, “two sugges- 
tions have been made—one 
that a Dominion Minister should 
be resident in London, the 
other that the High Commis- 
sioner should act.” Sir James 
thinks it would be better that 
the High Commissioner should 
act, as it is unnecessary to 
duplicate representation. That 
some wise step should be taken 
is obvious, since the situation 
is at present of a dangerous 


delicacy. On the one hand 
Mr MacDonald flouts the 
Dominions; on the other 


the Dominions resent, naturally, 
the contempt poured forth 
upon their wishes. And it 
is certain that the relations 
between the mother country 
and the Dominions cannot be 
left to the arbitrament of the 
ignorant electors of Great 
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Britain and their servile repre- 
sentatives. A year of folly 
may undo the great achieve- 
ments of three centuries. And 
if any one doubts whether the 
Empire is worth thought and 
a sacrifice, let him go to Wem- 
bley and take what pride he 
may in the Empire’s vast ex- 
tent and variety. Can even 
the greediest demagogue come 
to any other conclusion than 
that the friendship of the 
Dominions is worth more to 
us even than the sacred gifts 
of a free breakfast-table and 
another bob a day ? 


It has often been observed 
for a strange fact that political 
diseases are catching. In 1848 
the lust of revolution travelled 
across Europe like a fever 
germ. And now, wherever you 
cast your eye, you will find 
epidemics of Radicalism, Social- 
ism, and Communism. The 
symptoms of the three diseases 
are frequently so much alike 
that they cannot be distin- 
guished, and even the mildest 
form has a tendency to assume 
the rash and the temperature 
of the most virulent. By what 
road the disease travels, by 
what method the infection is 
carried, we do not know. Its 
passage from one country to 
another is as secret and as 
stealthy as the mysterious con- 
veyance of news across the 
desert, where there is neither 
telegraph nor wireless. That 
England and France have taken 
counsel with one another, and 
agreed that this is the moment 
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to turn to the Left, nobody will 
believe. But true it is that 
France has followed England 
down the steep incline, and at 
a faster rate. There is (or 
used to be) something in the 
English temperament which 
persuaded us to go slow in 
the business of politics. Such 
revolutions as we have had 
have come generally from the 
sober classes, and have been 
conducted with some kind of 
discretion. Certainly we have 
never suffered from so cruelly 
sadic an orgy as the French 
Revolution—an orgy devised 
by the wickedness of aliens, 
Jews and others, and still mis- 
understood by the ignorant as 
a struggle for liberty. Even 
to-day our sufferings are easier 
to bear than are the sufferings 
of our neighbours. Though we 
can put no trust in Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald, though we are con- 
vinced that—in spite of the 
platitudes with which his mouth 
is now full—he knows not the 
meaning of patriotism, and has 
not forgotten the affection which 
he cherished during the war for 
his ‘‘German friends,” we can- 
not disguise from ourselves the 
truth that he is, politically, a 
member of the lower middle- 
class. So also are his most 
intimate colleagues, smug and 
solemn men, who if an uprising 
came, would be the first to be 
strung up on the lamp-posts 
of Westminster. Of the French- 
men who will probably be in- 
vited to take office, so much 
cannot be said. M. Herriot, it 
is true, is made of pretty much 
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the same clay as Mr Mac- 
Donald, but, as Prime Minis- 
ter, he will be obliged to put 
his moderation in his pocket 
and to follow the Socialists and 
the Communists, whom he will 
profess to lead. 

And he has begun with con- 
niving at a revolution. The 
party of the Left has no tender 
feeling for M. Millerand, who, 
until the meeting of the new 
Chamber, was President of the 
French Republic, which all 
Frenchmen, save the supporters 
of the Action Frangaise, profess 
to worship. Accordingly the 
party of the Left declined to 
take office until M. Millerand, 
who was elected less than four 
years ago and is by law irre- 
movable, was expelled from 
the Elysée. The action of the 
Socialists is nothing less than 
a coup-d’éat, and it was sup- 
ported by majorities both in 
the Senate and in the Cham- 
ber. Without the aid of the 
Senate, where he was defeated 
by ten votes, M. Millerand 
could not dissolve Parliament. 
Wherefore, if the government 
of the Republic was to be 
carried on, he could pursue no 
other course than to resign. 
He resigned with all the dignity 
and formality that were pos- 
sible, and the Socialists of 
France have set a wicked and 
® dangerous example in dis- 
missing a President who was 
not to their mind. By a wel- 
come irony his place is filled by 
M. Doumergue, who is no nearer 
to the wishes of the Socialists 
than M. Millerand himself. 
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The precedent created by the 
dismissal of the President is 
wicked, for it is revolutionary. 
If the President may be dis- 
missed at will, then there is 
no check upon an unbridled 
Minister and no guarantee of 
continuity in government. The 
precedent is dangerous for the 
Socialists, because henceforth 
it may be used against them by 
the other side. And the worst 
of it is that it suggests that 
the President is nothing more 
than the puppet of party gov- 
ernment. If he is no more 
than this, is it worth while 
to ask him to dwell in the 
solemn splendour of the Elysée, 
and how, when he is abolished, 
shall the famous constitution 
be defended ? Thus the Radi- 
cals and Socialists come into 
office with a coup-d’ dat, and 
the passions which they have 
aroused will not make the task 
of government any easier for 
them. 

M. Herriot, in a fervid letter 
to M. Blum, who replied rather 
frigidly as one who held the 
better hand, explained some 
of the objects which he had 
at heart. He is willing, it 
seems, to shorten the term of 
military service, and to cut 
down the cost of the army— 
a hazardous policy, truly, at 
@ moment when Germany, ex- 
asperated by defeat, is openly 
rearming. For us who love 
France, the mere thought of 
a disaster is terrifying. Whose 
sleep would not be disturbed 
by the nightmare of a Teuton- 
ised Europe? And the folly 
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of this policy is made plain 
by the joy wherewith the Ger- 
mans have heard the rumour 
of M. Herriot’s advent to power. 
Thus M. Herriot is ready to 
stand side by side with our 
own Mr MacDonald, whose sur- 
render of the Singapore base 
is an equivalent for the lessened 
efficiency of the French Army. 
Two other “ planks ’—that, we 
believe, is the correct term— 
in M. Herriot’s “‘ platform ”’ are 
wholly characteristic of Social- 
istic policy. In the first place, 
he promises to abolish Greek 
and Latin from the schools of 
France, thus proving a con- 
tempt for continuity which 
only Mr MacDonald could rival. 
It will be remembered that 
some months since the Govern- 
ment of M. Poincaré restored 
the classical tongues, a con- 
stant outrage in the eyes of 
the good Socialist, to the public 
schools, whence they had long 
been banished. This admir- 
able reform, or reaction, as the 
Radicals would call it, was 
brought about not merely by 
the foolish pedants, who value 
learning for its own sake, but 
by the great captains of French 
industry, who complained that 
since the abolition of the an- 
cient languages they could not 
find young men in France cap- 
able of aiding them in their 
business, and by the men of 
letters, who agreed that, after 
the teaching of Greek and 
Latin was put an end to, the 
writing of French had miser- 
erably declined. The debate 
was kept upon a high plane, 
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and hotly contested. M. Léon 
Daudet gave lustre to it by 
his brilliant advocacy, and 
the triumph of the classics 
seemed complete. But the envy 
of the Socialists is not to be 
gainsaid. They desire to be 
efficient managers of industry 
as little as they wish to write 
French. And once more, if 
M. Herriot has his way, 
Greek and Latin are to be 
sent upon the tramp. The 
changed schools must be 
changed once more, and if 
England needs a warning 
against the interference of Gov- 
ernment in education, here is 
the warning written plainly. 
If education is to be the shuttle- 
cock of Parliament, there is an 
end of it, and if we are wise we 
shall let the Minister of Educa- 
tion confine his evil practices 
to the elementary schools, and 
keep his hands off public schools 
and universities. 

In the second place,. M. 
Herriot promises to make an 
assault upon the Institut, and 
to lay a greedy hand upon the 
funds of the Académie Fran- 
caise. This, too, would seem 
to be a popular measure. It 
combines the two things which 
the Socialist loves best—an 
attack upon ancient institu- 
tions and the seizure of money 
which belongs to somebody 
else. The Académie has not 
always been above and beyond 
criticism. It has closed its 
doors against many a man of 
genius, and it has given a 
foolish welcome to mediocrities. 
That is because no body of 
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forty men is immune from 
error, or can with certainty 
anticipate the verdict of pos- 
terity. Whatever reform it 
stands in need of must come 
from within. But it is not in 
reform that the Socialists take 
an interest. It is the policy of 
theft that delights them. They 
hear of money in which they 
have no share, and their fingers 
itch to seize it. There is not 
the smallest chance that they 
would spend it well if they got 
it. It is enough for them that 
they would hinder somebody 
else’s enjoyment of it. Thus 
the Socialists aim at the same 
sad policy all the world over. 
But they who encourage the 
hatred of others, and mistake 
a class for the nation, can 
never hope to succeed, and 
the best result they will ever 
achieve is narrowly to avoid 
disaster. 


Matthew Arnold, in his fam- 
ous sonnet about Shakespeare, 
said that the poet “did tread 
on earth unguess’d at.” For 
him, indeed, it was ‘“‘ better 
so.” But dearly has he paid 
for his good fortune. For 
several centuries the guessers 
have been at work, and they 
have pictured him in every 
possible guise that ignorant 
fancy could suggest. More than 
this, they have attempted to 
prove that he could never have 
existed at all, or that, if he 
did exist, he was not himself 
but somebody else of the same 
name. So they have attacked 
him with great bitterness, as 
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though he stood in the dock 
guilty of falsely pretending to 
be the author of another’s 
works. When Mr M. H. Spiel- 
mann speaks in his essay on 
‘The Title Page of the First 
Folio’ of the haters of Shake- 
speare, he speaks not without 
warrant. There is a strange 
band of Shakespeare haters 
abroad, stern implacable men, 
for whom Ben Jonson’s “‘ sweet 
swan of Avon”’ is but a flat- 
footed duck, who regard Strat- 
ford, even though it has been 
smiled on by the great author, 
Marie Corelli, as a bad deceitful 
village, and who can devise no 
worse term of abuse than 
** Stratfordian.” 

And they reserve their bit- 
terest scorn for the portraits 
of Shakespeare. Whatever fail- 
ure the artists may have been 
guilty of in representing the 
features of the poet recoils, 
before they have done with 
him, on the poet’s own head. 
They regard the bust in the 
church at Stratford as a fraud, 
and they hold their sides with 
laughter when they contem- 
plate Droeshout’s engraving. 
Why this work should amuse 
them we do not know. Perhaps 
it is but a symptom of their 
hatred. But superstition can 
best be dispelled by knowledge, 
and Mr Spielmann has earned 
the gratitude of all save the 
“haters” by setting down in 
logical order the known facts 
of the case. The bust in Strat- 
ford Church comes first in his 
consideration, and he proves 
conclusively that they who deny 
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its authenticity are guided not 
by knowledge but by the 
strange ill-will they bear the 
poet. They declare, what is 
perfectly true, that the monu- 
ment as it éxists bears little 
resemblance to the ill-drawn 
representation of it printed 
in Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire.’ 
Wherefore, they argue, [the 
monument, like the man whom 
it portrays, is a sham. The 
truth cannot be so easily stated 
as that. Or, to quote Mr 
Spielmann, ‘‘as the Shakespeare 
monument we know does not 
agree with Dugdale, it has been 
innocently assumed and as- 
serted in fact by persons un- 
familiar with the ways of the 
earlier engravers, that the Strat- 
ford monument as we know it 
is another, a different monu- 
ment, and not the original 
—inasmuch as the proportions, 
as well as the details, are 
wholly different, and the bust 
presents no similarity what- 
ever. This belief pathetically 
recalls the peasant’s faith in 
the printed word, and because 
it is ‘in the papers.’ ” 

In other words, they accept 
Dugdale as infallible. The bust 
at Stratford, as it may be seen 
to-day, does not resemble the 
drawing in Dugdale’s history. 
Therefore, the bust is a com- 
paratively recent forgery. - It 
does not occur to them that 
the draughtsman employed by 
Dugdale may himself have been 
at fault. Now Dugdale was a 
man of his time. He was in- 
dustrious, accurate in the loose 
fashion of the age, and pains- 
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taking. He employed the best 
engravers he could come by, 
among them Hollar, a man of 
genius, and he has left us many 
a record, drawn and written, 
for which the world will ever 
owe him a debt of gratitude. 
But he and his staff knew 
nothing, fortunately, as we 
think, of photographic accu- 
racy. They did not travel with 
cameras. They depended for 
the effect which they produced 
on their skill and their memory, 
and in skill and memory they 
were sometimes deficient. We 
are ready to believe even that 
the beautiful views of London 
which Hollar drew for Lord 
Arundel are not precise and 
exact in their delineation. Their 
precision does not matter great- 
ly. They possess a beauty to 
which no photograph can ever 
attain, and they do not give 
us the less pleasure because 
they might not be put in as 
infallible evidence in a court 
of law. Mr Spielmann, then, 
is perfectly justified in giving 
examples of gross inaccuracy 
in the engravers of the time, 
and he may justly conclude 
that the drawing in Dugdale’s 
‘ Warwickshire ’ cannot be used 
to throw a doubt upon the 
authenticity of Shakespeare’s 
monument. Here is his own 
description of it: “We see at 
once the lamentable properties 
of the monument as here mis- 
represented, while the style 
inclines to Baroque—a style 
some twenty or thirty years 
later than Shakespeare’s death, 
but already sprung into exist- 
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ence when the ‘ Warwickshire ’ 
was published. It therefore 


gives itself the lie. We see the 
poor design of the shield and 
mounting, the ridiculous boys 
cut off their mounds and 
perched insecurely on the edge 
of the cornice, little architec- 
tural in sentiment—the one 
holding aloft a spade, the other 
an hour-glass, a8 shown, totally 
unsculptural in effect. The 
arch is of a different form, 
perhaps to allow the wide 
space necessary for the un- 
authentic stuck-out elbows of 
the figure. The portrait is no 
portrait at all; it shows us 
a sickly decrepit old gentleman, 
with a falling moustache, much 
more than fifty-two years old.” 
Such as it is, it has served as 
a model to many bungling 
engravers, and has remained 
for many a long year—in tra- 
vesty—the familiar portrait of 
Shakespeare. However, Mr 
Spielmann has at last proved, 
by illustration, the faulty 
methods of the engravers of 
the seventeenth century, and 
the inaccuracy of the anti- 
quaries, and we cannot think 
that Dugdale’s drawing will 
any longer bring comfort to 
the haters and baiters of Shake- 
speare. 

So we arrive at Droeshout’s 
portrait, which has also aroused 
hostile critics to mirth, but 
which cannot wholly please 
those for whom Stratford is 
a word of obloquy. The verses 
which stand beneath the por- 
trait are written by Ben Jon- 
son, who was Shakespeare’s 
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friend. It is well to recall 
them once more— 


‘* This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 

With Nature, to outdo the life : 

O, eould he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass, as he hath hit 

His face, the Print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass. 
But, since he cannot, Reader, look 
Not on his Picture, but his Book.” 


These lines are written in 
scorn neither of the poet nor 
of his portrait. The “gentle 
Shakespeare ”’ receives his meed 
of praise, and so does Droe- 
shout. And though Ben Jon- 
son was not upon oath when he 
wrote “the Graver had a strife 
With Nature, to outdo the life,” 
Droeshout’s portrait of Shake- 
speare has been most unjustly 
decried. It is the work of a 
young man not the master of 
his craft, and there is a certain 
clumsiness in the drawing. But 
we are content to believe that 
it gives us something of the 
aspect and the character of 
Shakespeare. Some good 
judges at any rate have praised 
it. A. van Huelle, for instance, 
quoted by Mr Spielmann in 
his life of Houbraken, while 
highly praising the Dutch en- 
graver’s plate in the Chandos 
Shakespeare, says: “I greatly 
prefer to this romanticised bust 
the engraving of Martin Droe- 
shout. There indeed we find 
the features which characterise 
the author of ‘ Romeo ’ as well 
as of him who wrote ‘Julius 
Cesar.’ What nobility in that 
forehead! With what feeling 
is rendered the pensive and 
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penetrating expression of the 
eyes and of the smile, of 
which the irony is softened 
by the sweetness of soul!” 
That praise is ungrudging, and 
(as we think) deserved. Nor 
does it stand alone. When 
Stéphane Mallarmé, the dis- 
tinguished French poet, first 
saw Droeshout’s portrait of 
Shakespeare, he exclaimed: 
“Quelle securité!’’ A sound 
criticism of both poet and 
portrait. 

There remains the _ testi- 
mony of Blake, who, when at 
Felpham, saw in a _ vision 
“the sands peopled by a host 
of souls— majestic shadows.” 
Some of them he painted— 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dante; and claimed, as Mr 
Spielmann says, “to have had 
converse with Shakespeare, and 
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affirmed, with genuine if whim- 
sical sincerity, ‘he is exactly 
like the old engraving which 
is said to be a bad one. I 
think it very good.’” Blake 
thought it very good, and 
when Shakespeare appeared to 
him in a vision, it was in the 
guise of Droeshout’s portrait. 
So we need not despair of 
recapturing a living image of 
Shakespeare, with the bust at 
Stratford and Droeshout’s por- 
trait to help us—and Mr Spiel- 
mann assures us that the bony 
structure is the same in bust 
and portrait; nor need we 
be shaken’ in our confidence 
by those who believe in Dug- 
dale’s drawing as the simple- 
minded believe in print, or 
by the rash critics who find 
Droeshout’s portrait ‘“ pudding- 
faced.” 
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